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FORWARD A FOREWORD 



T/j/^ ITH this issue, on the threshold of its fifteenth yeaf\ THE 
'^^^ AMERICAN UNDERWRITER effects a somewhat rad- 
ical change which it has long contemplated, and makes its bow in 
new form and new dress as THE AMERICAN UNDERWRIT- 
ER MAGAZINE AND INSURANCE REVIEW. 

Founded in 1894 under the name of THRIFT and since 1902 
published under the title of THE AMERICAN UNDERWRIT- 
ER, for fourteen years this periodical has been, at least in size and 
general style, one of the numerous "insurance newspapers," or 
"insurance journals," with which the insurance business in this 
country has been blessed. The respective fields of weekly and 
monthly periodicals in any line, however, are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. We therefore long since came to the conclusion that there 
was neither pith nor point in rewritten reproductions in extenso 
in a monthly insurance publication of the matter which had al- 
ready appeared in a horde of insurance weeklies, and of late years 
have given the bulk of our space to entirely original matter, espe- 
cially to articles and tabulations of statistical or actuarial character, 
and discussions of the principles and practices of the various 
branches of the insurance business. In other words, this periodical 
has steadily been trending magazine-ward, and, though for some 
time past practically a magazine An character, now for the first 
time becomes a magazine in f^m^xmi nt^ne.- :/-[/ 
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3 THE AMERICAN UNDERWRITER 

Now, just a word as to the lines which we hope to follow, and 
then promise must make way for performance. This first issue of 
THE AMERICAN UNDERWRITER MAGAZINE AND IN- 
SURANCE REVIEW by no means comes up to the standard 
which we hope to attain, but Rome was not built in a day, the rad- 
ical transformation of a somewhat venerable periodical cannot be 
effected off-hand, and this issue can only be regarded as a sug- 
gestion of what is to follow. In a general way, the magazine will 
be made up of original articles on important principles and prob- 
lems of insurance, in character historical, statistical, actuarial, ana- 
lytical, attd critical; and this original matter will be supplemented 
zvith extracts from, or reprints and translations of, similar articles 
or other matter of American interest appearing in the leading 
insurance periodicals of other lands. 

The practices of insurance companies in different countries 
may radically differ in some respects, but the basic principles 
underlying the insurance of lives or property are identical, in 
whatever section of the world the companies applying those prin- 
ciples may be located. The serious thinkers and experts on these 
subjects are by no means confined to this country. Up to date none 
of the American insurance periodicals has made any serious at- 
tempt to present to its readers the cream of foreign insurance 
opinion, so to speak, and we shall endeavor so to do, and make 
this periodical a comprehensive monthly digest and review of the 
best insurance thought of all countries. We shall also occasion- 
ally present letters from correspondents in various insurance 
capitals on the other side of the water, have been promised con- 
tributions from some of the foremost insurance authorities of this 
country, and hope to make this periodical a distinctive one of real 
value to the insurance community. Yes, this is a large contract; 
now for its fulfillment. 

THE .AMERICAN UNDERWRITER 
Magazine and Insurance Review 
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POLICY LOANS IN THE LIGHT OF 1907 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



IN the recent December issue of The American Underwriter 
I published a somewhat extended tabular study of "The Grow- 
ing Demand of Policyholders for Loans on Their Life Insurance 
Policies," therein showed that in the case of the twenty-eight 
leading life companies of this country the ratio of policy loans to 
net reserves had increased from 5.58 per cent, in 1901 to 9.54 
per cent, in 1906, and ventured the safe prediction that the New 
York Insurance Department's figures for 1907 would unquestion- 
ably show an abnormal increase in both the number and aggre- 
gate of policy loans in that year of great financial unrest. 
Through the courtesy of the Department, I have now obtained in 
advance of the publication of its report the figures of the out- 
standing policy loans of the twenty-eight companies in question 
at the end of 1907, and the prediction of an abnormal increase in 
policy loans during the year just ended proves to have been 
abundantly justified, as is demonstrated by the detailed table 
appearing on a subsequent page, which was compiled from the 
New York reports for the several years. 

The table in question presents the loan and net reserve figures 
of each of the twenty-eight leading companies for the last two 
years, and, by way of recording the remarkable increase in the 
last five years in the amounts loaned by the individual companies, 
also presents the corresponding figures for the year 1902. As 
will be noted, the aggregate amount of the twenty-eight com- 
panies' loans has all but scored a three-fold expansion in the nar- 
row stretch of five years, having mounted from $103,766,268 at the 
end of 1902 to $305,847,588 at the end of 1907, and the story 
of the continuous increase in ratios as well as in amounts — even 
before the advent of the last panicky year — is graphically told 
in the following summary of the amount of outstanding policy 
loans and its ratio to net reserves at the end of each of the last 
six years : 
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A SIX-YEAl UCORD OT FOUCY LOANS AND THEIR RATIOS TO RESERVES 




"The Bic Three** Conpanies 


The as Other LeadinR CooBpaiiiet 


End of 
Year 


Polkj 
Loaas 


Net 

Reacrres 


Ratio of 

Loans 

to 

Reserres 


Policj 
Loans 


Net 

Reserres 


Ratio of 

Loans 

to 

Reserves 


1902 ... 


$50,823;e24 


$857,494,667 


5.93% 


$52,943,044 


$820,824,975 


6.45% 


1903 ... 


66;S62,302 


937,968,540 


7.06 


64,022,903 


904,880,738 


7.08 


1904 ... 


82,689,652 


1,025,090,940 


8.07 


74,397,733 


996,936,215 


7.46 


1905 ... 


102,945;814 


1,106,805,659 


9.30 


86,325,923 


1,094,456,596 


7.89 


1906 ... 


124,962,662 


1,167,491,974 


10.70 


101,078,660 


1,202,293,960 


8.41 


1907 ... 


170,731,974 


i;824,534,780 


13.94 


135,115,614 


1,310,597,407 


10.31 



GRAND TOTALS FOR THE 28 LEADING COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 



End of Year 


Policy Loans 


Net Reserves 


Ratio of Loans 
to Reserves 


1902 


$103,766,268 


$1,678,319,642 
1,842,849,278 
2,022,027,155 
2,201,262,255 
2,369,784.934 
2,535,132,187 


6.18% 
7.07 


1903 


130,285,205 
157,087,385 
189,271,137 
226,041,322 
305,847,588 


1904 

1905 


7.77 
8.60 


1906 


9.54 


1907 


12.06 



As the above tabulation and the detailed showing for the vari- 
ous companies demonstrate, the sharp increase in the demand for 
policy loans in 1907 was by no means restricted to the great com- 
panies of New York City, or to any particular locality, but af- 
fected practically all companies, and the 1907 increase in the 
twenty-eight companies' aggregate of outstanding loans, amount- 
ing to $79,806,266, exceeded by more than $10,00,000 the total 
increase of both 1905 and 1906— or by $10,852,329, to be exact. 
In the case of "the big three" companies of New York City, the 
increase in 1907 amounted to $45,769,312, as against an increase 
of $42,273,010 in the preceding two years, and with the twenty- 
five other leading companies there was an increase of $34,036,954 
in 1907, as compared with one of only $26,680,927 in the previous 
two years. The ratio of outstanding policy loans to net reserves 
mounted in 1907 from 10.70 to 13.94 per cent, with "the three 
giants," from 8.41 to 10.31 per cent, in the case of the twenty- 
five other companies, and from 9.54 to 12.06 per cent, in the case 
of the combined experience of both classes. At the end of the 
year, almost one-seventh of the entire reserve assets of the three 
giants was placed in policy loans, and more than ten per cent of 
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the twenty-five other leading companies' reserve assets was so in- 
vested. Qearly, policy loans have come to be a very important 
feature of American life insurance companies' investments. 

There have been, and still are, many actuaries and life insur- 
ance managers who have had their misgivings about the desira- 
bility of liberal, readily-obtainable, policy loans, and among the 
men of this frame of mind on the subject the late Jacob L. Greene 
was conspicuous. As I pointed out in my previous study of the 
subject, Col. Greene vigorously denounced the policy loan proviso 
in the course of his address before the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at Milwaukee in 1898, holding that 
•iike the annual cash value, it has the abhorrent vice of teaching 
a man to consider himself first and his family last," and almost up 
to the day of his death he refused to let the Connecticut Mutual 
Life fall into line with practically all other American life com- 
panies, and make loans on its policies. In the latter part of 1904, 
however, the pressure of competition compelled him to yield to 
the growing demand, but he only reluctantly yielded, and insisted 
that his company would reserve the right to pass individually 
upon all applications for loans, "rather than encourage a practice 
which in ordinary cases contravenes the whole spirit and purpose 
and duty of life insurance." 

The subject had previously been discussed at some length be- 
fore the Actuarial Society of America, an exceedingly interesting 
paper under the title of "Loans on Life Insurance Policies" having 
been read by the late Bloomfield J. Miller, mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, at the Spring meeting of the Society, in 
April, 1895, and subsequently discussed by Mr. Emory McClin- 
tock, Mr. A. A. Welch, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, and Mr. Miller. At 
that time, thirteen years ago, the Mutual Benefit was about the 
only life company in the country which had dealt to any extent 
with the practice of making cash loans on its policies, the pres- 
ent extent of operations on those lines was then undreamed of, 
and Mr. Miller's paper was therefore one of exceptional interest. 
On January 1, 1895, even the Mutual Benefit's combined premium 
notes and cash loans on policies, though amounting to more than 
one-fifth of the total for companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance I>epartment, aggregated but $6,300,050, and, as Mr. 
Miller announced in his paper, but $1,957,040 of this amount 
represented cash loans on policies. The New York reports of 
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POLICY LOANS IN THE UGHT OF 1907 1 

those days did not separate the amounts of cash policy loans 
from the total of "premium notes and loans," but as the com- 
pany having by far the largest amount of policy loans outstand- 
ing had but $1,957,040, or 3.8ip per cent, of its reserve assets, so 
placed, it is apparent that the practice was then comparatively 
unknown in so far as American life companies in general were 
concerned. 

As Mr. Miller said in the first paragraph of his paper, ''it is 
probably true that my experience in regard to policy loans has 
been more extensive than that of any other member of the (Actu- 
arial) Society, for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
has, from its inception, made a special feature of policy loans, and 
has recently incorporated in its policy contracts an agreement to 
make policy loans up to the limit of the cash surrender value.". 
From 1845 to 1870, the policyholders of that company had the 
privil^e of settling their premiums on the half-loan plan, divi- 
dends being annually credited in reduction of the premium loans ; 
for nearly a quarter of a century after 1870 policyholders were 
required to pay only 70 per cent, of the premiums in cash ; and in 
1895, when Mr. Miller spoke on the subject, 80 per cent, of the 
premium was required in cash. It was not until 1882 that the 
Company began making cash loans on its policies, then announc- 
ing its willingness to loan up to 50 per cent, of the net policy re- 
serve, but six per cent, interest on all policy loans had always 
been required. In part, Mr. Miller's summary of his conclusions 
from the Mutual Benefit's experience with policy loans — ^an ex- 
ceptional experience up to that time — was as follows : 

According to my experience, the G)mpany's practice of granting pre- 
mium loans and special policy loans has given great satisfaction to its 
members, and has been productive of good results for the G>mpany. 
While it is doubtless true that in many cases the making of cash loans on 
policies has resulted in the surrender of the policy at an early date there- 
after, I think that, on the whole, the practice has contributed very mate- 
rially to the persistence of its policies. Although the G>mpany cannot 
convert its policy loans into cash at its option, they are, nevertheless, for 
the purpose of the G>mpany, the best secured assets that it holds, and 
they also return a higher rate of interest upon the investment than can 
be realized upon ordinary securities. 

It may be said that in panicky times the applications to the Company 
for cash loans on its policies might make it difficult to supply the demand ; 
but the experience of the Mutual Benefit during the exceptional pecuniary 
stringency of 1893 justifies me, I think, in believing that the apprehension 
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is based upon theoretical rather than on practical grounds. On July 1st, 
1893, the beginning of the great monetary stringency, the Company's 
total cash loans upon its policies amounted to $1,393,000, and on January 
1st, 1894, notwithstanding the tmusual business conditions, which had pre- 
vailed in the meantime, its cash loans on policies had increased only to 
$1,706,000, an increase for the six months of only $313,000, or about $50,- 
000 per month. For reasons above stated, the actual cash paid out by the 
Company for these loans was probably not more than $40,000 a month, 
an amount so small as to occasion no inconvenience whatever, notwith- 
standing that the Company steadily and promptly loaned up to one-half 
of the reserve whenever asked to do so. The demand for cash loans could 
have been many times greater without subjecting the Company to any 
embarrassment, and it does not seem likely to me that the Company will 
ever be subjected to more dangerous conditions in respect to policy loans 
than it was during the period named. The accommodation which the 
Company extended to its policyholders during that period of financial dis- 
tress was very highly prized by its members, and made it many friends. 

In the light of the life companies' actual experience with 
policy loans in the panicky months at the end of 1907, Mr. 
Miller's remarks of thirteen years ago are especially interesting 
just now. Of course basing his conclusions on the only data 
then obtainable, namely, his company's limited experience with 
cash loans on policies — a privilege then comparatively unknown 
to policyholders — ^he said in 1895 that "the experience of 
the Mutual Benefit during the exceptional pecuniary stringency 
of 1893 justifies me, I think, in believing that the apprehension 
(of possible difficulty in meeting the demand for loans) is based 
upon theoretical rather than on practical grounds." To be sure 
the total amount of cash loaned by the Mutual Benefit on the col- 
lateral of its policies in 1893 had amounted to less than one-fif- 
teenth of the amount received by it in premiums during that year, 
but the aggregate of policy loans made by the three giant com- 
panies of New York last year was all but equal to one-quarter of 
their combined premium incomes. Tempora ntutantur! 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the papers 
before the Actuarial Society, Mr. McClintock inquired if Mr. 
Miller could subsequently present a memorandum of the compara- 
tive lapsing on policies on which' cash loans had, and had not, 
been made. That gentlemen answered that "we should find a 
very much greater lapse rate with the policies that have borrowed 
money than with those which have not," and in response to sub- 
sequent questions expressed the opinion that "not ten per cent 
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of the loans that are made on policies are ever paid off during the 
existence of a policy." 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Thomas B. Macaulay 
expressed the opinion that "the only question that remains for 
us to decide is whether or not the facility for g^nting policy 
loans decreases the number of cash surrender values," and 
added that he thought the refusal to give loans on policies would 
immediately increase the cash surrender value account. As prac- 
tically all companies for several years past have freely granted 
policy loans, no comparison of the surrenders and lapses in 
recent years in the case of companies loaning and companies not 
loaning can be made. But, as the nearest possible approach to 
such a comparison, I have compiled from the New York reports 
for the last sixteen years the totals for all companies reporting 
to that Department of the disbursements tabulated under the 
heading of "Lapsed, Surrendered and Purchased Policies," have 
added the net reserves of those companies at the beginning of 
each year, and have worked out the ratio in each case. From 
these figures it appears that, approximately speaking, there was 
a steady decline in the ratios from 1896 up to 1905, when abnor- 
mal conditions intervened, and that the sharp increase of policy 
loans in recent years was offset by a gradual decrease in lapses 
and surrenders. Here are the figures in detail: 



Year. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



Lapsed, Surren- 
dered, and Pur- 
chased Policies 



$15,658,759 
19,839,418 
23,164,108 
22,889,493 
26,368,039 
26,431,312 
26,436,307 
23,080,964 
22,190,804 
23,907,412 
26,346,121 
31,497,758 
35,916,236 
42,366,561 
55,184,901 
55,441,688 



Net Reinsurance 
Reserves at Begin- 
ning of Year 



$ 711,281,782 

776,604,100 

839,859,858 

900,666,558 

965,573,017 

1,034,786,486 

1,110,096,126 

1,192,961,159 

1,296,507,958 

1,413,517,607 

1,543,023,185 

1,703,971,584 

1,872,890,594 

2,057,516,703 

2,242,171,936 

2,415,570,885 



Ratio of Pay- 
ments to Net 
Reserves 



2.20% 

2.55 

2.76 

2.54 

2.73 

2.56 

2.38 

1.94 

1.71 

1.69 

1.71 

1.65 

1.92 

2.06 

2.46 

2.30 
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The discussion of the subject was general and comprehensive, 
and the consensus of opinion at that time regarding the policy loan 
novelty was perhaps summarized by Mr. McClintock in his state- 
ment to the effect that: "There is the point — whether it is best 
for the policyholders, and, therefore, in the long run beneficial to 
the company, to hold the open door to people who are in distress 
temporarily or permanently, as the case may be, to borrow on 
their life policies, as an easy means of borrowing, when it may be 
more difficult to borrow on something else or from some one else. 
I have for many years had a strong impression that a vast amount 
of misery to families has been caused by just such loans. The 
heaids of families have been encouraged to weaken the security 
that they have provided in case of their death, by loading it up 
with debt. Acknowledging the advantages in certain cases, it is 
a difficult question whether the disadvantage in these other cases^ 
the existence of which it seems that everybody must acknowl- 
edge, does not outweigh the advantages." 

The paper and discussion above cited fairly summarize the 
status of the policy loan feature and opinions concerning it in 
1895 ; the tables accompanying this study of the subject show the 
trend of the loan privilege at the present time. Now that even 
the Connecticut Mutual Life has fallen into line, and incorporated 
the loan provision in its current policies, and that that immaculate 
ideal of a modem life insurance code, the Armstrong Code — the 
"reformers" all agree that it is the very apotheosis of wise in- 
surance legislation! — has incorporated the loan provision in its 
ordinary, limited-pa3rment, and endowment forms of Standard 
Policies, further discussion of the question at this time would be 
futile. There still are life insurance men, however, who tally 
with the views expressed by Mr. McClintock in 1895 and above 
recorded, the companies' experience in 1907 accentuates the pos- 
sible dangers of practically unrestricted loaning up to the full 
cash surrender values of policies, and the time may yet come 
when some serious attempt to safeguard the loaning privilege will 
be made — ^by requiring, say, thirty days' notice, or otherwise. 

Edward Bunnell Phelps 



THE REAL RETURN FOR FIRE PREMIUMS 

By Edward R. Hardy 



THE caption "Important — if True" once adorned the columns 
of a metropolitan daily, and it is needless to point out that 
the importance of everything depends upon its relation to truth ; 
hence this tale. 

The statement is frequently made anent the Fire Insurance 
business that certain sums have been paid in premiums and cer- 
tain sums returned as payments for losses. The statistics gener- 
ally show a wide difference in the amount paid as premiums and 
the amount returned as losses. The figures are usually put forth 
in support of some new adventure, or to sustain some theory. The 
last occasion when this comparison was made was in connection 
with an insurance company proposing to insure buildings only. 
The prospectus or statement ran to the effect that in a certain 
city the losses on buildings had called for the payment of only one- 
quarter of the amount of the premiums paid. The impression 
sought to be conveyed was that all of the difference was money 
thrown away by the insured. Is this true? If not true, it loses 
its importance. It is, however, one of the statements which will 
continue to be made until the end of time. Its frequent itera- 
tion makes it worth more than passing notice. It is one of those 
statements which, if there were such things, might be termed half 
truths. But a half truth is no truth at all. 

If the premium was not paid merely for the amount received 
back, what other consideration was involved that gave a cer- 
tain degree of contentment in the payment of a sum larger than 
that received? Those who state that so much has been paid for 
so much received usually are not inclined to add the fact that 
it has cost something to conduct the business, and that if a 
community has received one dollar of fire loss that one dollar of 
fire loss represented nearly two dollars of premium receipts. So 
the proportion changes at once, if we only add the matter of other 
outgo to the losses paid. 

11 
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To continue the illustration of four to one, which by allowance 
for expenses has already been reduced to two to one, the pro- 
portion of payment to return for the service is still large, and the 
question remains, what other consideration beyond expenses and 
fire losses entered into the transaction? It probably will be ad- 
mitted that all forms of insurance, in so far as the individual is 
concerned, are based on the theory of probability, or chance — that 
is, in a thousand cases the company can estimate in how many 
of these claims will arise. It cannot tell in what specific case the 
claim will arise, nor name the individual who will make the claim. 
If it could pick out the prospective individual who will have a 
claim against it, it would not insure him; and if the individual 
himself knew that the contingency against which he insures 
would never happen, he would never insure. This is the crux 
of the whole argument. It is simply the doubt, not only as to 
the individual claim but as to how many claims will arise in a 
given number of cases, that makes the business possible, and 
makes the individual carry insurance. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the only value of a fire insurance policy is that a loss can be 
collected in case of the happening of the disaster insured against. 
In the case of fire insurance the policy may have done duty at 
the bank to back up collateral on which loans were secured, and 
in all cases, whether they be fire, life or casualty, it will have 
brought a feeling of contentment and security which could not, in 
modem business conditions, be imparted by any other device. 

How much this service of the policy as a doubt-reliever may 
be worth, will always be a debatable question, but of one thing 
we may rest assured; in the fire insurance business it is worth 
a great deal. As above stated, in a given number of cases the 
company can form a definite idea as to how many claims will 
arise. It is evident, however, that it could only do this over a 
long period of years. In certain cities and States the average does 
not vary for years, and then at once jumps to an unprecedented 
demand. In San Francisco, for instance, the amount returned 
to the policy-holders after the conflagration of 1906, was three 
times as great as the total premium receipts for the 25 years 
preceding the conflagration. Exact statistics of the San Fran- 
cisco premiums are only available from 1881, and in the 25 years 
from that year to 1^06 the total premiums amounted, in round 
numbers, to $54,000,000, and the losses paid in that time amounted 
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to $16,000,000, still using round numbers. Up to the time of the 
conflagration one might have stated that San Francisco had paid 
out more than $3 for every $1 received in losses, and in that 
time the loss ratio had averaged something like 30 per cent If 
we should add 40 per cent for expenses, the 25 years would have 
shown $54,000,000 paid in premiums and $37,600,000 returned in 
losses and expenses ; but in April, 1906, San Francisco presented 
the companies with a bill for losses, which were paid, of $175,- 
000,000. In other words, it asked more than three times as much 
as the total premium receipts for the past 25 years, preceding the 
conflagration. 

This shows in a specific manner the value to the insured of 
"the doubt," and it also shows the risk the insuring companies 
are running in carrying that doubt 

To carry our illustration further, between the years 1872 and 
1905 the State of California paid in premiums $182,000,000, and 
received in losses $74,000,000, still using round numbers. This 
was a period of 33 years, and a Califomian might have held 
previous to 1906 that his State had paid*considerably more than 
two dollars for every one received in losses, ignoring, of course, 
the matter of expense. 

These illustrations from both the city and the State demon- 
strate in a pertinent manner the hazard of the business and bring 
us back to the caption which adorned the newspaper article, "Im- 
portant — if True." It is not true, as we have seen, that fire in- 
surance premiums are paid merely for what may have been re- 
ceived in losses through a given number of years. They are paid 
for that, plus the contingency of what the latter may be; they 
are paid for that, plus the fact that losses may in any one year, 
month, or day exceed the total premiums paid by the community. 
Insurance is not carried for money received in return in a given 
time; it is carried for that, plus several other things. 

Edward R. Hardy 



*THE OUTLOOK FOR STATISTICAL SCIENCE 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

By S. N. D. North 



I AM glad of the opportunity to supplement President Wright's 
interesting retrospect with a brief allusion to the present sit- 
uation and the future outlook for statistical science in this country, 
and more especially in relation to the statistical work of the 
government. 

I have but one criticism to make upon the address. It re- 
sembles the play of "Hamlet," with Hamlet left out. It nowhere 
hints that Colonel Wright has contributed more to the develop- 
ment of statistical work in the United States, and to its sub- 
stantial advancement along straight and sane lines, than any other 
living American. Colonel Wright could not say all this, but I can. 

We cannot yet fully realize what a tremendous step forward 
was taken when the Census Office was made a permanent insti- 
tution by the act of March 6, 1902. No single thing, save only 
the requirement for a decennial census in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, has done so much to promote the study and to perfect the 
methods of statistics as that legislation, to which Congress con- 
sented with the utmost reluctance and with much misgiving. 

It will only be after a decennial census has been taken that we 
can measure the gain that must come in the quality of the work 
by reason of the existence of the permanent bureau. That the 
gain will be tangible and real we already know ; for a large part 
of the work of the office has been concentrated during this in- 
terval upon a study of weaknesses and defects and upon plans for 
strengthening the machinery and improving the methods. 

The bill already introduced in Congress for the taking of the 
thirteenth census is the first visible result. The bill has received 
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a more careful study by the best statistical experts than was ever 
before given to a census law. 

I believe it has but one serious defect : that is the provision for 
the appointment of the temporary clerical force after non-com- 
petitive examinations rather than through the usual civil service 
method. The Director ought to be wholly relieved, during the 
progress of the tremendously difficult work of a decennial census, 
of all pressure for patronage. 

We hope to see it enacted at the present session of Congress. 
This will be a year earlier than the usual date of census legisla- 
tion heretofore. This additional year for preparation, by the com- 
plete org^ization of the working machinery, kept alive at its 
highest efficiency, means a good job, more deliberately and care- 
fully done than was ever possible before. 

There has been much speculation as to the margin of error 
in past censuses. It is customary to reassure the doubters by the 
statement that one error tends to offset and balance another, 
giving a net result sufficiently near the truth for all practical pur- 
poses. I have always been sceptical as to the soundness of this 
reasoning. At the next census we may make some discoveries 
that will be startling. At any rate, we are for the first time in a 
position where we can intelligently check one census with another. 

The permanent Census Office has created a training s,chool 
for government statisticians. Many of you will recall the re- 
mark of General Walker in 1896, that "the government which 
has spent millions and tens of millions in the collection, com- 
pilation, and publication of statistics, had never spent anything 
in training and preparing the men who should conduct the 
statistical work of the country." We have an army and a military 
academy to train men in military science, a navy and a naval 
academy to prepare men to conduct the service of the navy in 
war and in peace; but for the development of the science of 
statistics, the science whose light guides and directs the action of 
legislature, in the shaping of policies that are to determine the 
future of the nation, we have simply taken our chances, with a 
resultant waste which is appalling and an impairment of the 
validity and accuracy of official statistical data even more ap- 
palling. 

The permanent Census Office is destined to be our statistical 
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West Point. Already more than twoscore of the best census 
clerks have gone into other bureaus and departments of the 
government to engage in various statistical investigation3 in con- 
nection with administrative work, — to the Bureaus of Corpora- 
tions, of Manufactures, of Forestry, of Labor, and various bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture. These statisticians have re- 
ceived a severe and exacting training. Every table or statistical 
presentation prepared in the office undergoes a merciless criticism 
and analysis before it reaches the printer. It must be defended, 
proved, and justified, or be sent back for reconstruction. No 
university subjects a thesis to more drastic criticism. Most of the 
clerks who go out after such a training can be trusted to make 
the most of it in their new fields. I am proud of the record that 
census-trained clerks are already making in other branches of the 
government service. 

Others have gone into important private posts, still others to 
State statistical bureaus, and others still to the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

One of the most notable recent developments in higher edu- 
cation is the introduction of the study of statistics as an adjunct 
to the courses in Political Economy. I know of half a dozen 
institutions where well-organized statistical courses exist, and no 
doubt there are more. Many of these university teachers of sta- 
tistics maintain intimate relations with the Census Office. It is 
a source of pride to us that census reports are in regular use as 
text-books. 

The relations of the university and the Census Office should 
be even more intimate than at present. What we now most need 
is the friendly criticism and suggestion of the trained men, who, 
through constant use of census reports, come to know their de- 
fects. The producers and the consumers of statistics should be 
in constant sympathetic co-operation. Helpful suggestions have 
already come from the consumers. But there should be more of 
them. There should exist the feeling among the teachers of sta- 
tistics and of statistical methods that the federal Census Office 
is not only intended for their use, but is in a large degree de- 
pendent upon ihem for the development of its work along right 
lines. 

Especially should this relationship exist between the Census 
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Office and the American Statistical Association, the one organiza- 
tion in this country whose members are vitally concerned in the 
work set for us to do. Statistics are your tools. Help us, by 
friendly criticism and constant suggestion, to keep your tools keen- 
edged and well tempered, to establish a. true standard gauge for 
the accurate measurement and comparison of the wonderful and 
multifold conditions of American development. 

This is the more important because the Census Office is 
rapidly coming to be recognized as the general information bureau 
of the government. The correspondence of the bureau, involving 
inquiry of one kind and another, is enormous. Fully one-half 
of it is referred to the Census from some other bureau or depart- 
ment. This fact illustrates the confusion which exists in the 
public mind as to where to apply for statistical information from 
the government. The statistical work has heretofore been so 
divided up and the names of the bureaus have been so misleading 
that the public is utterly at a loss. Letters are sent hit or miss, 
and the red tape of circumlocution is appalling. For instance, 
we have a Bureau of Manufactures in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and at the same time a Division of Manu- 
factures in the Census Office. The latter takes a complete census 
of manufacturing industries every five years, and alone can answer 
the bulk of the inquiries which pour in upon the Bureau of 
Manufactures. We have a Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Conunerce and Labor, which deals only with the statistics 
of foreign and domestic commerce, and gets thousands of letters 
which must be referred to the Census. To make confusion more 
confounded, we have another Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This bureau is of course concerned only 
with agricultural investigations, and even in that restricted field 
it deals not with actual statistics, which only the Census Office 
compiles, but with yearly crop estimates, which, it is needless to 
add, are totally different from statistics. 

There thus exists a veritable bable in the designations of the 
bureaus that handle government statistics. This confusion is 
the outcome of a gradual but disjointed and haphazard develop- 
ment, which Was the natural consequence of the fact that prior 
to the establishment of the permanent Census Office there existed 
no general statistical bureau to which the accretions of statistical 
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work could appropriately be attached. It is a situation almost 
grotesque, but one which will gradually right itself. I am glad 
to be able to inform you that the present Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor has the problem under consideration, and is about to 
take an important step for the simplification and clarification of 
the existing confusion. The law which established the depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor recognized the fact that this de- 
partment was to become the chief statistical department of the 
government With that end in view it conferred upon the Secre- 
tary unusual powers for the consolidation and rearrangement of 
statistical work. I believe this power is about to be exercised by 
Secretary Straus in a wise and effective manner. 

It is of the utmost importance, in my judgment, that a definite 
apportionment of the responsiblity for the government official 
statistics should be made. I cannot overstate the need for it, as 
it is revealed in the daily routine of the Census Office. The daily 
correspondence confirms another remark of General Walker ; i.e., 
"The American poeple are intensely and passionately devoted to 
statistics." They make more frequent use of them, perhaps, 
than any other people ; and, of course, they subject them to every 
possible misuse. It is their too frequent habit to accept any 
figures presented in tabular form as "statistics," and to jump at the 
obvious conclusion. I regard it as no minor function of the per- 
manent Census Office to act as a check upon this vicious habit. It 
is immensely important that there shall be an official "hall mark" 
upon statistical publications: far more important than in the 
purchase of articles of gold or silver, the value of which is of in- 
terest only to a few individuals. It is a part of the duty of the 
Census Office to furnish the "hall mark" wherever it can and to 
decline to furnish it wherever it must. There should be some 
national criterion for all statistics which are labelled "official." 
This is a function of the permanent Census Office which, so far 
as I know, has not hitherto been suggested. 

By the wise, impartial, and conscientious exercise of this func- 
tion the standard of statistical accuracy will be materially ad- 
vanced and the indiscriminate or perverted use of statistics, or 
of figures purporting to be statistics, greatly restricted. The trust 
thus imposed upon the Census Office is a grave responsibility. 
It would work an incalculable injury to the cause of statistical 
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science if anything should happen to impair public confidence in 
the integrity and reliability of the census; and it is one of the 
best traditions of this office that its reports should point out and 
emphasize the limitations and sources of error in the statistics 
which it compiles, and thus guard against their misinterpretation. 

Now a word as to the practical utility of the Census Office 
during the intercensal years. It makes for more exact statistics 
to concentrate the statistical work of the government, so far as 
practicable and wherever separated from administrative func- 
tions, in one central bureau, under one general supervision, and 
with a general unity of method. There must always be ex- 
ceptions, as in the case of financial statistics, which the Treasury 
must compile. But what we may call the general, non-adminis- 
trative statistics of the government — statistics collected primarily 
for the sake of the knowledge they g^ve of general sociological 
and economic conditions — can always be handled to the best ad- 
vantage in one office, whose business it is to do nothing else, 
which has no executive functions, which is under constant spur 
to do this one thing better and better, which can measure and 
test the results secured in one branch of statistical work by those 
obtained in others, and can co-ordinate, unify, and verify the 
whole. 

This last is an extremely important consideration. If I should 
seek the one word which best describes the most useful function 
of the permanent office, I should call it the standardization of 
official statistics ; and you will permit me briefly to illustrate what 
I mean. One of the great defects of the statistical work of the 
government has been not merely the duplication of statistics, but 
the inconsistency and discrepancy which have existed between 
statistics on subjects closely related, emanating from different 
bureaus of the government. 

Not all the duplication has disappeared, but it has been greatly 
curtailed since the establishment of the permanent office. 

The inconsistencies and discrepancies have been still more re- 
duced ; and the federal statistics harmonize with each other more 
nearly since the permanent office came into being than ever be- 
fore. There is still much to be done in this way ; and I esteem this 
one of the most important functions of the permanent office. 

The plan pursued to this end is very simple. It rests upon 
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the proposition that the Census Office is a sort of general statisti- 
cal clearing house for the government There is hardly a point 
at which its work does not come in touch, more or less close, 
with the statistical work done by other government offices. 
Wherever and whenever this contact arises, it is the policy of 
the Census Office to get into touch with that other office, and by 
co-operation, study, comparison, to bring the joint results into 
harmony. 

The statistics of gold and silver production, as compiled by 
the Census, the Mint, and the Geological Survey, now harmonize ; 
and they are more accurate than ever before, because their com- 
pilation has had the benefit of the combined knowledge, facilities, 
and experience of all three offices. 

The statistics of imports and exports have been so reclassified 
that they harmonize with the Census statistics of manufactures, 
and it is now possible to determine, for every great line of manu- 
facture, with each recurring five-year census, just what propor- 
tion of the product is exported and what proportion consumed at 
home. 

The annual statistics of the lumber cut, required by the Forest 
Service, are now compiled by the Census Office in co-operation 
with the Forestry Bureau, and harmonize with the five-year cen- 
suses of the lumber industry. The statistics of fisheries are com- 
piled in co-operation with the Fish Commission. A close work- 
ing arrangement exists between the Census and the Inter- State 
Commerce Commission in the compilation of the statistics of 
transportation. In agricultural statistics the Census Bureau and 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture now 
interchage information and work together instead of seeking to 
discredit each other's figures, as was formerly the case. The 
Geological Survey and the Census Office unite in collecting the 
statistics of mining. Arrangements are pending for similar co- 
operation with the Bureau of Education. I might illustrate by 
a number of additional instances. 

Until there was a permanent Census Office, this co-ordination 
and correlation of government statistics was impossible, because 
there was no bureau of the government whose business it was to 
bring it about. 

Curiously enough, it is a reason for the existence of a perma- 
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nent office which was not even thought of when the bill for 
its establishment was under consideration in Congress. 

Quite as important is the Census work in the standardizing of 
vital statistics. The United States is behind, and far behind, every 
other great civilized nation — including Japan — in the field of vital 
statistics — ^the field that touches the people most closely because 
of its intimate relation to the public health. As to births, we have 
no r^stration whatever of which any effective use can be made. 
As to deaths, but few of the States have possessed effective regis- 
tration laws until recently. Formerly the laws differed widely in 
scope and requirement, and the returns under them were impos- 
sible of scientific classification. In the brief interval since the Cen- 
sus has been at work in this field, it has secured the adoption of its 
"standard certificate" of deaths in practically the entire regis- 
tration area, thus making it possible, for the first time, to ac- 
curately judge the health conditions of one community by com- 
parison with those in others. No single step ever taken by a 
federal bureau meant so much for the future physical welfare 
and sanitary protection of the American people as the successful 
introduction of this "standard certificate." If we had done noth- 
ing else, we would still have justified our existence by this single 
achievement. Moreover, largely as the result of an earnest, 
propaganda by the Census Office, the number of States and cities 
in which effective registration laws are efficiently administered 
has greatly increased. These States and cities contained a popu- 
lation of 30,765,618 in 1900, or 40.5 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation; now they represent a population of 36,846,981, or 48.5 
per cent, of the total. We are hopeful that at least two great 
States of the Middle West will be added during the present 
winter. 

A third field in which the Census is blazing the way to stand- 
ardization is that of public accounting. Confusion worse con- 
founded exists in the methods of book-keeping which now pre- 
vail in State, city, town, and county governments. In whatever 
direction we turn, we find an absence of uniformity, a lack of 
%ystem, a confusion of methods, which originated in the separate 
organization of independent States and independent communities 
within the States. The progress of our own peculiar civilization 
is conditional upon the gradual unification of these diverse and 
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conflicting statutory and administrative anomalies in the book- 
keeping of public finances. The most prolific source of municipal 
graft, its securest hiding-place, its most effective agency in seek- 
ing immunity, is the chaos existing in municipal book-keeping 
and in the classification of municipal accounts. 

To each of the 157 cities of the United States having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 and over, a representative of the Census goes 
every year, and so classifies the receipts and expenditures for 
every purpose that each city now knows just what it costs, in 
comparison with the cost in other cities of its class, to maintain 
schools, police, fire department, streets, sewers, — every import- 
ant item of municipal expense. This is a magnificent work, fur- 
nishing a most effective weapon in the crusade for municipal re- 
form and rehabilitation now sweeping over the United States. 

These are some of the directions in which the permanent 
Census Office has already been able to lay the foundation for the 
standardization of official statistics. Our plans contemplate the 
unification of these statistics at every point where the work of 
the Census touches the statistical work of any bureau, board, or 
commission in any State, city, or county throughout the United 
States. To lead the way, by example, by co-operation, by advice, 
in reducing the huge mass of ill-arranged and discordant State 
and municipal statistics to an orderly and comparable basis, is 
a most important function of the permanent Census. 

These things make me confident that the outlook for statistical 
science, in its application to government work, is full of promise 
and encouragement. A definite, well-directed movement for the 
standardization of official statistics is under way, and has already 
made rapid progress. I believe this movement, in its far-reach- 
ing, practical results, to be the most important work now in 
progress in the government service. It needs the co-operation, 
encouragement, and active assistance of every one interested in 
statistical science. It has only just started ; but it has got a good 
start, and it must not be permitted to go wrong. Goethe was 
not quite ready to admit that "figures govern the world." But, 
if not true in his day, it is becoming true as time passes. In the 
kind of problems with which modern government has to deal, a 
column of figures may prove more potent than a column of 
soldiers, and a statistical table may exercise more influence than 
a flotilla of battleships ! 



THE NEXT CONGRESS OP ACTUARIES AT VIENNA 



THE Organizing Committee of the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Actuaries announces that the Congress will meet 
in Vienna on June 7-13, 1909, in the rooms of the Philharmonic 
Society. The membership will consist of the following classes: 

a. Delegates sent to the Congress as official representatives of any 
government 

b. Members of a regularly established Actuarial Society. 

c Members of the Permanent Committee of International Con- 
gresses of Actuaries. 

d. Members of one of the five preceding International Congresses of 
Actuaries. 

e. Actuaries regularly employed by Insurance Offices, approved by 
the Council of the Actuarial Society of America as to those in the United 
States and Canada. 

f. Persons introduced by a member belonging to one of the above 
named five classes who himself has been already admitted as adherent of 
the Congress can be allowed to take part by permission of the Organizing 
Committee. Such persons from the United States and Canada must first 
be proposed to and recommended by the Council of the Actuarial Society 
of America. 

The subscription for membership in the Congress is $4, which en- 
titles one to be present at and take part in the sessions of the Congress, 
to attend the several social affairs, and also to receive a copy of the 
Transactions when published. The ladies accompanying the members will 
be privileged complimentarily to participate in the festivities. One not 
qualified for membership may become a subscriber to the Congress on the 
payment of $4, and will be entitled to receive a copy of the Transactions. 

The proposed "Subjects for Discussion" are below given, and 

opinions on the list are requested : 

1. The Supervision of Insurance Companies from an actuarial stand- 
point. 

2. Investments of Insurance Companies, with special reference to 
modem developments. 

3. Methods of computing premiums and premium-reserves in national 
(i. e., compulsory) insurance. More especially, under what assumptions 
are "average" premiums admissible? 

4. The problem of the mathematical risk; special reserves of Insur- 
ance Companies and Pension Funds. 

23 
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5. The economic relations between national assurance and assurance 
by private (unofficial) companies. 

6. Is it desirable to divide "under-average** lives for the purpose of 
assurance into special classes, according to their distinguishing features, 
and, if so, in what way should they be classified? 

7. Actuarial science in its relation to economics and sociology. 
These are the "Subjects" (without discussion) on which 

papers are requested : 

History of the conditions relating to the life assurance contract in 
various countries. 

a. Computation of policy values by premature cancellation of the 
contract (surrender values), 

b. Forfeiture regulations. 

c. Liabilities of members of Mutual Insurance Companies, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the latest codifications. 

Upon what principles and by what working-methods should Fire In- 
surance Statistics be compiled? 

What advantages from a technical point of view are obtained by the 
assumption of an analytical function for the law of mortality? 

The collection of national statistics for ascertaining the general rate 
of mortality; the most suitable interval to be arranged for between cen- 
suses; the best method of constructing mortality tables from national 
statistics. 

What rates of premium should be charged to employers for insuring 
compensation in the event of accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, especially those employed as domestic servants, shop as- 
sistants, clerks, etc? What is the rate of mortality among those who 
have been permanently disabled through accident, and what reserves 
should be made for the compensation payable to them in the future? 

Statistical basis of invalidity insurance with special reference to the 
duration of occupation as cause of invalidity and to the dependence of 
the mortality of invalids on the duration of invalidity; the consequent 
development of actuarial principles. 

Written opinions and papers are to be submitted to the Council 
of the Actuarial Society in time for examination and approval, 
and to be sent to the Organizing Committee by the end of 1908. 
As the transactions of the Congress will be carried on and stenc- 
graphically reported in the German, English, French, and Italian 
languages, each author is to attach a brief analysis of his paper 
to be translated into the other languages by the Organizing Com- 
mittee. 



THE "TWISTING" EVIL 



THE significent words, "Build; Don't Destroy," are the cap- 
tion of a brief note of advice which appeared in a recent 
number of The Agents' News Letter, published by the Manu- 
facturers' Life Insurance Company of Toronto. These sentences 

in that paper were emphatic and are worth reproducing here : 

No man ever built up by tearing down. No agent can build up the 
business of his own company by tearing down that of some other com- 
pany. It may win solitary applications — usually of a kind that won't 
"stick" — but it will not build up a permanent business. His business repu- 
tation suffers by it in the end, and some day the inalienable results of such 
tactics will find him out He will finally realize that, through his own 
fault, he is at enmity with all the other men in the business in his com- 
munity, and a majority of his neighbors will undoubtedly share the opin- 
ion of his competitors — ^the competitors will see to that. The man who is 
intently engaged in building up his own business hasn't got time to spend 
in pulling down his neighbor's. 

This is a wise and eflfective principle of conduct for every 
man, whatever his vocation, and for every business enterprise, 
wh^ver its character, especially if it be life, fire or accident in- 
surance. It is a credit to the Manufacturers' Life and to many 
other companies pursuing the same policy. Competition is the 
life of trade and is commendable ; but rebating is illegal and de- 
prives the agent of the full and proper compensation for his work, 
and "twisting" is immoral and debasing. It leads the "twister" 
into methods of deception and misrepresentation for the purpose 
of winning his commission, and robs his victim of a part value of 
the policy held in a good company and compels him to pay a 
premium on which the "twister" gets his commission. Be it said 
to the honor of life insurance, this practice is condemned by 
most of the companies, but unfortunately it is systematically 
practiced by the agents of some companies whose general agents 
give instructions as to means of pursuing the system. 

One of these "twisting" agents approached a prominent min- 
ister, who held a policy in a certain strong company to which he 
had paid the premiums for eight years. The agent presented a 
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statement apparently showing that he could save money by giving 
up his policy, taking a policy in the "twister's" company, and for 
the same money secure a larger amount of insurance. The state- 
ment was made up largely of estimates. The minister made in- 
quiry and was shown the deception contained in the statement, 
and how he would lose money, and at the second interview he 
asked the "twister" why he was so much interested in making the 
change — how much commission he would make. The "twister" 
replied that his proposal was for the sole benefit of the minister. 
The minister exposed the fraud of his proposition, told him he 
was a deceiver, and urgently invited him to leave his house. 

The large office buildings are pressed into service in such 
schemes, and "twisters" systematically visit every office from the 
basement to the top. They do not solicit men to take life insur- 
ance, but seek out those who already hold policies, endeavor to 
make them dissatisfied, and then present a very attractive plan 
for changing to their own companies. The policy-holders of the 
Mutual, New York and Equitable have recently been subjected 
to the operation of these "twisting" raiders. The best, wisest, and 
most economical thing for those who are fortunate enough to be in- 
sured in these and other good companies is to hold on to what they 
have and turn a deaf ear and cold shoulder to the disinterested 
( ?) "twister." The result and effect of the practice is to beget 
distrust of the victim's company, and then of the company of the 
"twister," and of life insurance as a whole. The public is just 
now recovering from the disturbance and fright of 1906, and the 
business is resuming a normal state. Every company, general 
agent, and solicitor would do good service for the companies and 
policyholders by endeavoring to put an end to the nefarious busi- 
ness of "twisting." 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



FROM the State House anent the Boston Common to the Golden 
Gate, and from Madison, Wis., to Tallahassee, Fla., the 
legislators of this country apparently have at least one notion in 
common, namely, that insurance is like those mechanical toys 
which, as all sorts of advertisements are wont to put it, "any 
ordinarily intelligent boy can master in the course of an even- 
ing." At least, such would seem to be one of the common prop- 
erties of the American legislative mind, judging from the afmost- 
infinite variety of fool insurance measures which are annually in- 
troduced in Uncle Sam's legislative halls. The average law-maker 
has no hesitation in drafting, or introducing off-hand, an in- 
surance bill involving all sorts of complicated questions on which 
men who have given the best part of their lives to the business are 
more or less in doubt. And every now and then some country 
statesman, just about as liberally provided with insurance knowl- 
edge as a new-born baby is with full-fledged teeth, comes forward 
with a proposed brand new insurance code whose enactment 
would practically call for the reorganization of a vast business in 
which billions of dollars are involved. 



With such a wealth of material on these lines to select from, 
it is no easy task to pick out the most absurd legislative proposi- 
tion of any given year, but in so far as the 1908 crop of fool in- 
surance bills is concerned House Bill No. 1029 which was in- 
troduced in the lower House of the New York Legislature by 
Assemblyman David C. Robinson, of Elmira, and provides for the 
creation of a Bureau of State Life Insurance, is entitled to high 
honors. Should this blue-ribbon measure of the ex-Mayor of 
Elmira go through, any citizen of New York State who could 
prove a two-year residence, and pass the medical examiners, could 
insist on the Empire State supplying him with a life insurance 
policy for any amount up to $25,000. As 1,482,467 citizens of 
New York voted for Governor in 1906 — unfortunately a majority 
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of them voting for Charles E. Hughes — if all of them were to 
play this opportunity to the limit, and only half of them were 
to land the desired policies, the State of New York would have 
on its hands the trifling insurance liability of $18,530,837,500, or 
almost twice as much as that carried at the end of 1907 by all the 
ordinary life insurance companies then reporting to the New 
York Insurance Department. Even assuming that only one per 
cent, of the voters of the State were actually to take out policies 
with the Bureau of State Life Insurance, and that their policies 
were to average only $2,000 apiece — ^about the same as did the 
780,344 New York . (ordinary) policies in force with the com- 
panies at the end of 1906 — ^the State would then be saddled with 
an insurance liability of nearly $30,000,000. According to the 
Robinson bill, at least in the preliminary stages of this great 
undertaking, all the work, and all the innumerable grave ques- 
tions therein involved, would be disposed of by a life insurance 
clerk at $3,000 per annum, a $1,500 book-keeper, and one practis- 
ing physician in each Assembly District by way of medical ex- 
aminer. And, notwithstanding certain really noteworthy dif- 
ferences between the hypothetical cost of this new and untried 
Bureau of State Life Insurance and the old established life in- 
surance companies, the only net advantages claimed for the stu- 
pendous project would be the beggarly saving to the insured of 
about ten per cent, of the amount which the regular companies 
would charge for the same kind and amount of insurance at the 
same age ! Not only is the Robinson bill a multum in parvo meas- 
ure; it might also be termed a multum pro parvo measure, and 
should be a strong favorite in the race for first honors among the 
fool insurance bills of 1908. 



In one of his recent, exceptionally-interesting bulletins, Mr. 
Creamer, the State Fire Marshal of Ohio, announces that in 1907 
the fire loss of Ohio was but $1.67 per capita, whereas in States 
maintaining no State Fire Marshal's bureau the average fire 
loss is $2.47 per capita. Mr. Creamer by no means contends that 
this material difference between the Ohio loss rate and that of 
States sans Fire Marshals is solely due to the work of his office, 
but if constant reiteration and re-enumeration of commonplace 
causes of fires count for anything, it might naturally be expected 
that the Ohio loss rate would show a sharp decline since Mr. 
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Creamer became its State Fire Marshal. His weekly bulletins 
are remarkably comprehensive, and could scarcely fail to exert an 
educational influence on a majority of the people before whom 
they are regularly placed. As the State Fire Marshal of Mary- 
land said at the recent annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Fire Marshals, at Columbus, O., when that office 
was first established (in Massachusetts and Maryland, in 1894) « 
and for some years afterward, there was a strong popular preju- 
dice against it as merely "a good job for some worthy political 
protege." But opinion on that subject is slowly but surely chang- 
ing, and intelligent men who realize the possible service which 
the State Fire Marshal may render to the community, if he is 
the right sort of man, are beginning to look much more favor- 
ably on the office. 



The mere detection and punishment of incendiaries is the 
least important of the functions of this class of officials. Pre- 
vention of any form of crime, or other deplorable event, is of 
vastly more service to the community than is the mere punish- 
ment of a person responsible for such crime, or misfortune, and 
the careful investigation of the causes of fires, the tabulation of 
the results of these investigations, and the periodical publication 
of these results in the way best calculated to bring them to the 
attention of the community at large are bound to make an im- 
pression on at least some people, and thus be the means of pre- 
venting many fires which would otherwise have occurred. In so 
far as we can judge at this distance, Fire Marshal Creamer's 
work out in Ohio seems to have been conducted on these lines 
with exceptional intelligence, and we are not at all sure that it 
would not be well worth the fire insurance companies' while to 
have a trained reporter employed at every State capital where a 
State Fire Marshal was in evidence, to study the fire statistics 
collected by that ofikial, put their lessons in readable form, and 
conduct the necessary arrangements for their occasional publica- 
tions in daily and weekly newspapers throughout the States in 
question. The cost of such service would be but trivial, and the 
probable results would be far-reaching. 



It is a pity that mayors, and governors, and other patronage- 
dispensers cannot occasionally rise above the level of mere polit- 
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ical far-sightedness, and, at least in the selection of heads of 
departments whose administration vitally concerns the health and 
lives of the public, endeavor to place those grave responsibilities 
in the hands of men especially fitted for the work, instead of be- 
ing solely guided by political expediency. And yet, in the case 
of how few city and State governments are the best— or even 
second, or third, best — ^available men for these departments actu- 
ally selected! The recent reappointment by the Mayor of New 
York of Nicholas J. Hayes to the important position of Fire 
Commissioner, which he formerly held during Mayor McClellan's 
first term, is a case in point. The new Fire Commissioner is a 
Tammany district leader, has been actively identified with New 
York City politics for many years, and has fed at the public crib 
for many years, as a Clerk of the New York Supreme Court, 
Deputy City Clerk, Sheriff, and Fire Commissioner in 1903-5. 
While perhaps as good a man for the job as any other profes- 
sional politician, his sole claim to any special qualifications for the 
office of Fire Commissioner lies in the fact that he formerly oc- 
cupied that post. When the fatal fire at the Parker Building in 
New York City occurred in January last, and three firemen lost 
their lives, so much indignation was aroused by the bursting of 
many sections of hose, and the resultant investigation, that Fire 
Commissioner Francis J. Lantry, another Tammany district 
leader, was forced to resign. As his successor, Mayor McClellan 
appointed the late Hugh Bonner. Although the ex-Chief of 
the New York Fire Department was then nearly seventy years 
old, he had once ranked as the foremost fire-fighter in the United 
States, his appointment was one of exceptional merit, old as he 
was, and it really looked for the moment as though the Mayor 
of New York had looked around for the best man, instead of for 
the strongest political candidate, for the post. Commissioner 
Bonner lived but a few weeks, and now the Mayor has again 
placed in the hands of a commonplace Tammany leader the im- 
portant office of Fire Commissioner, despite the fact that the evi- 
dence brought out in the Lantry investigation tended to show that 
the worn-out and defective hose supply of the Department traced 
directly back to Commissioner Hayes's former administration, 
and that one of his former subordinates in the Department was 
said to have been interested in the sale of hose to the city during 
Lantry's term. * 
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Statistical tabulations constitute the basic foundations of all 
scientific forms of insurance. And yet, probably not one insur- 
ance man in a thousand — outside of the actuaries and the statis- 
ticians of the business — is aware of the fact that in its permanent 
Census OflSce the U. S. Government has by far the largest, most 
comprehensive, and most liberally-endowed statistical establish- 
ment in the world. Such is the case, however, and were the in- 
surance companies ahd students of insurance to familiarize them- 
selves with the scope, and facilities, and helpful policy of the Cen- 
sus Office under its present efficient administration, they would 
speedily discover a veritable mine of information of practical 
value to them. We speak knowingly on this subject, having re- 
peatedly tested for ourselves the utilities of that institution, but 
we have never seen, or heard, the case so convincingly stated as 
it was by the present Director of the Census, Mr. S. N. D. 
North, in his address on "The Outlook for Statistical Science in 
the United States," which we had the pleasure of hearing at the 
recent annual banquet of the American Statistical Association. 



Mr. North is a graduate of Hamilton College and a son of a 
former professor of that institution, Dr. Edward N. North ; for 
twenty years or more had the broad training of a daily newspaper 
editor, and has written and published a variety of works and 
pamphlets and lectures on economic, educational, and industrial 
subjects. He was therefore exceptionally qualified for the broad 
work and great responsibilities upon which he entered on being 
appointed Director of the Census in April, 1903, and his address 
before the American Statistical Association plainly showed his 
long newspaper training by its effective grouping and convincing 
presentation of facts, not of themselves exactly adapted for post- 
prandial consumption. In compliance with our request, Mr. 
North has kindly furnished us with proofs of his address, and 
as a comprehensive summary of a broad question of vital interest 
to at least one section of the insurance community, we are glad 
to present it in its entirety on other pages of this issue. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



THE 1906 INCREASES IN LIFE INSURANCE AND SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS IN FRANCE 

Inheritances and Life Insurance in France. — ^The statistical summary 
of inheritances for the year 1906 g^ives the net aggregate as 5,173,000,000 
francs; the personal property values are appraised at 2,204,000,000 francs, 
and life assurances at 49,000,000 francs, while the deposits in the savings 
hanks were 77,000,000 francs. — Le Moniteur des Assurances (Paris). 

ACCIDENT CLAIMS FOR $30,000,000 PAID BY ONE SWISS COMPANY SINCE 1872^ 

Sodete Suisse-Accidents. — Accident claims paid from July 1, 1875, 
when the Company established that department, to December 31, 1907: 
6,839 death, 34,648 permanent disability, 1,175,658 temporary disability, 14,- 
174 serious injuries, 1,637 burglaries and embezzlements, making 1,232,956 
claims, annuities, and reinsurances, on which it has paid 156,137,580 
francs and 61 centimes ($30,134,553). — L' Argus (Paris). 

SMALL ENCOURAGEMENT FOR BRANDEIS SAVINGS-BANK-INDUSTRIAL SCHEME 

That notorious failure, life assurance through the medium of the Post 
Office, might be galvanized into something better if the right men started 
to try this. Any attempts in this direction are more likely, however, to 
show in a more emphatic form than hitherto how futile is the attempt of 
this State Department to carry on such business successfully. There is 
probably not one person in a thousand who knows that the Post C^ce 
transacts life assurance at all — Searchlight (London). 

LIFE AGENTS GETTING TOGETHER IN ENGLAND AS WELL AS IN THE U. S. 

The bad old days when representatives of competing insurance insti- 
tutions regarded one another as most undesirable acquaintances have 
passed away and there is a growing disposition towards those closer 
relations which we feel sure must make for less friction and the prompt 
settlement of any disputable points arising in the course of the work. 
Sheffield we believe has the honor of leading the way in this respect, and 
DOW Leicester has followed with the formation of a Leicester and County 
Assurance District Superintendents' Association, the second meeting of 
which was held last month. — The Commercial World (London). 

A NOVEL ACCIDENT CLAIM UNDER THE NEW BRITISH COMPENSATION ACT 

Sheriff Mackenzie, Glasgow, has issued a decision in a case which 
raises an important point under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1907. 
Owen Mullen, a laborer in the employment of D. Y. Stewart & Co., Ltd., 
was injured on September 2nd, 1907, and the question for decision was 
whether a workman who has left his work to go to a public-house for 
refreshment, and is injured in the street while returning, has sustained 
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injuries arising out of and in the course of his employment. The sheriff 
has found that in these circumstances the pursuer's injuries were not 
sustained by accident arising out of and in the course of his emplo3rment, 
and he, therefore, decided in favor of the defenders. — The Policy (Lon- 
don.) 

London's fire risks exceed $5,000,000,000 

The usual annual return of the amounts covered against fire by insur- 
ance companies transacting business in the administrative county of Lon- 
don is for the year 1906, and shows a total of £1,040,057,846, a moderate 
increase on the figures for the previous year. At the rate of £35 per 
million, the amount contributed to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade comes 
to £36,402. Out of the above total, Lloyds* Underwriters are responsible 
for £13,589,966. The Alliance has pride of place with a total of £180,176,- 
788. This position was for long occupied by the Sun Fire Office — ^now 
second with a total of £114,357,874 — but the Alliance, by its acquiring 
such companies as the County Fire, has easily gone to the first position. — 
The Insurance Index (London). 

NEARLY 500 LANCASHIRE AGENTS WITH THE OLD PRUDENTIAL FOR 20 YEARS 

On the 12th ult., at St. Cxeorge's Hall, Liverpool, between 400 and 500 
of the Prudential's Lancashire agents met at dinner, and every man 
present had been with the Company for twenty years or more. Mr. John 
Moon, the senior inspector for Lancashire, presided, and in the course of 
the evening we learned that out of the Lancashire army of agents in 
existence twenty years ago, 51 per cent were still working in the service 
of the Company, or had retired on a pension, or died. The average 
length of service of those present at the dinner was 26 years, and the 
oldest agent present was Mr. Fowler, who is now 76, and, though he has 
been with the Prudential since 1860, is, like Charley's Aimt, "still run- 
ning" — on a bicycle. — Insurance, Banking and Financial Review (London). 

SOME ENGLISH LIFE COMPANIES' OBLIGING CONCESSIONS 

The smart, up-to-date agent "who knows how" has considerable ad- 
vantage over him who does not know the ropes. I had a big life case 
the other day, which is a case in point. The client was willing to take 
the insurance through me provided my office would conform to one thing. 
The point was that the interest charged for loans on the policy was 5 
per cent. My client said it must be 4 per cent. Did the office refuse 
to come down to 4 per cent.? Not a bit of it. It agreed without a mur- 
mur. I had another large case a year or two ago, where my client ob- 
jected to the low surrender values granted by the office I wanted him to 
enter. The policy is excellent in all other respects, but he wanted sur- 
render valuer about 25 per cent higher all round. The office promptly 
did as he wanted. In another case I canvassed a leading legal light. 
Again, my policy was all the said light required with the exception of the 
policy conditions. He would not have them at any price. In fact, he 
wanted to write his own conditions. He did write his own conditions, 
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and the office allowed him to have those conditions, and to have a policy 
specially written for himself alone. — The Policy (London). 

INSURANCE NOVELTIES OF DOUBTFUL WISDOM ON BOTH SIDES OF THE WATER 

At present the one feature that strikes us as being most prominent in 
the activities and aims of our insurance companies is the growing rivalry 
with which they are competing for the favors of the insuring public. On 
all hands we see an interminable stream of novelties in the shape of new 
prospectuses and policies, remarkable at least for the originality of their 
conception and the ingenuity of their construction, if not always for the 
well-considered financial profit that is to flow from them for the com- 
panies responsible for them. Rivalry is no doubt a good thing in itself, 
so far as it may stimulate emulation in good works; but, in view of the 
present rush of insurance novelties, one may well suggest whether a virtue 
is not in danger of being pushed too far. Offices seem to be vieing with 
each other who shall offer "the best goods at the lowest price/' Where 
will it end? We are inclined to think that it may not tend to strengthen 
the financial position of insurance companies ultimately, while it may fail 
likewise to jrield increased security for those who are tempted to take 
advantage of it But we would not be counted among the alarmists or 
the gnunblers. A timely word of warning, however, may not be thrown 
absolutely away. Seeing how virtually experimental a large part of the 
casualty business must be, particularly under the operation of the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, a cautious policy will be wisest for some time 
to come. — The Insurance Journal and General Financial Record (London). 

FIRES IN LONDON IN 1907 

The London County Council return of metropolitan fires during the 
past year (1907) is before us, and contains much that is interesting, and 
also highly suggestive. The report before us is that of Captain Hamilton, 
the chief officer of the London Fire Brigade, and it shows that, exclusive 
of mere chimney fires, there were during the past year reported to his 
department 3,320 fires, being 523 less than for 1906. The subjoined table 
shows, however, that the number of serious fires increased. 

Year. Serious. Slight Total. 

1903 61 3,339 3,400 

1904 67 3,549 3,616 

1905 64 3,447 3,511 

#1906 65 3,778 3,843 

1907 70 3,260 3,320 

Average for four years: 
1903 to 1906 64 3,528 3,592 

The loss of life during the year comes out at 93. Coming to the 
financial side of the report, we note that the total expenditure on the fire 
brigade during the year ended March 31st, 1907, was £76,502 lis. lOd. on 
capital, and i254,436 Os. 3d. on maintenance (including pensions, but ex* 
chiding debt charges), and the amount actually raised from the rate- 
payers was i267,819 16s. 4d. 
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Causes of Fires. 1906. 1907. 

Hot ashes 98 86 

Candles 180 134 

Curtains in contact with candles 77 59 

Children playing with matches 167 140 

Defective electric circuits 100 88 

Defective flues 139 109 

Gas brackets (swinging) 23 13 

Escape of gas 112 95 

Gas stoves 30 17 

Defect in hearths 13 4 

Lights thrown down 816 725 

Sparks from locomotive 40 23 

Stoves improperly set 67 50 

Unknown 414 343 

In 1889 there were only 358 street Are alarms; there are now 1,285. 
A number of alarms in the East End have been provided with tablets 
bearing instructions in Yiddish for calling the brigade. As Captain Ham- 
ilton says: "It should be the duty of every citizen to know the position 
of the nearest fire alarm or fire station." — The Insurance Spectator of 
London. 

SWEEPING OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM PROPOSED IN FRANCE 

Pensions as a provision for old age form the subject of legislative 
discussion in France just now, though there the proposal takes the shape 
of a "contributorjr" scheme, and so differs essentially from that which is 
here advocated by our Socialist extremists. The French Senate will 
shortly discuss the Old Age Pensions Bill voted by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. It is undoubtedly on the grandest scale on which Parliament has 
ever dealt with this question. This may be judged by the following 
figures: According to different estimates, there will be from 2,900,000 to 
3,100,000 persons having a right to a pension; the sums paid every year 
will vary between 900 and 1,250 millions of francs; and the National Old 
Age Pension Fund, from which these payments are to be made, will have 
at its disposal a capital of about twenty milliards. The principles of the 
French bill may be summarized under two heads — (1) the system is 
obligatory, and (2) its funds are raised by contributions from three 
sources. It is obligatory, for the persons to be benefited — ^workmen, ser- 
vants, employes, etc. — are not left free to renounce the exercise of their 
right to a pension. The contributions from three sources arise as follows : 
The workmen, servants, and other persons, whom we will call by the 
general term of "the insured," will be subject to an obligatory deduction 
of 2 per cent, from their wages. The second contribution is required from 
the employers. It is also 2 per cent, of the wages which they pay to their 
workmen, etc. Lastly, the third contribution is to be made by the State. 
What the amount of this contribution will be is the subject of continual 
discussion and controversies. — The Insurance Journal and General Finan- 
cial Record — (London). 
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President Kingsley of the New York Life has sailed for a two- 
months trip in Europe, and President Morton of the Equitable has been 
visiting the Society's agencies in the West and on the Pacific coast. 

In the first two months of 1908, the fire losses in the United States 
and Canada footed up $48,072,300, or nearly $6,000,000 more than in the 
same period of 1907, according to the Journal of Commerce's figures. 

The New York Life announces that it will hereafter accept business 
only through its regularly-commissioned agents. No salaried employe 
of the Company can accept any compensation from an agent for corre- 
spondence or "leads" turned over to the agent. 

Through its Attorney-General, the State of Wisconsin has brought 
suit against twenty-three life companies which have withdrawn from tne 
State on account of its radical new laws, but have failed to file reports 
for 1907 and pay taxes on their 1907 business in that State. 

Geoege W. Hatch, the genial manager of the Insurance Age, and Mrs. 
Hatch will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding by 
taking a seven-weeks trip abroad. They will sail on the Koenigen Louise 
on April 18th next, for the Mediterranean, and have the hearty congrat- 
ulations and best wishes of their many friends. 

According to the Insurance Post's tabulations, the Western Union fire 
companies' total of risks in force at the end of 1907 was $24,143,623,032, 
as compared with a total of $10,247,074,504 carried by non-Union com- 
panies, and the aggregates of premiums written were respectively $170,- 
985,729 and $72,187,101. 

PBEsn>ENT George F. Seward of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
has made public a protest against the proposed Massachusetts bill pro- 
hibiting insurance companies (other than life) and agents and brokers 
from paying, or allowing, any rebates on premiums. Mr. Seward holds 
that there is no occasion for any such bill, and that if passed it will be a 
dead-letter. 

The Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange began its operations on 
March 31st, and its territory will include the counties of Westchester, 
Rockland, Putnam, Suffolk and Nassau, and those sections of the Bor- 
oughs of Richmond, Queens, and the Bronx which are not under the 
jurisdiction of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. Nearly 120 
companies have joined in the suburban agreement, and about 1,500 
brokers have filed applications with the Suburban Exchange. 

By way of a tangible greeting to the new President of the United 

S7 
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States Casualty Company, the agents of that enterprising institution 
turned in new premiums aggregating $12,520 on the day Mr. Edson S. 
Lott took his seat at the head of the table at the Board of Directors' 
first meeting under his direction. Evidently, Mr. Lott's promotion to the 
Company's presidency has already brought in a substantial addition to its 
premium income. 

Representatives of thirty-three associations were present at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in New York City on the 27th instant, and it was then 
and there finally decided to hold the annual convention in August next at 
Los Angeles, Cal., as had originally been determined at the last annual 
convention at Toronto. For a time it had looked as if the eastern asso- 
ciations would try to squirm out of this arrangement, on the ground of 
hard times, but Los Angeles so vigorously protested that this notion has 
now apparently been discarded. 

The Brandeis scheme for revolutionizing the industrial insurance 
business, a la the Massachusetts Savings-Bank-Industrial law, is ''stand- 
ing still by leaps and bounds," as our venerable friend, Mr. William F. 
Barnard, once put it in writing of a certain fraternal order. Its latest 
triumph is the determination of a savings bank at Whitman, Mass., to 
add an industrial insurance annex. The metropolis of Whitman had a 
total population of 6,155 at last reports, and great are the prospects for 
broad industrial averages thereat! 

Mr. George T. Dexter, second vice-president of the Mutual Life, 
has issued a revised edition of the Educational Leaflets published by the 
Company in 1903. The work constitutes a practical course of instruction 
in the scientific features of life insurance, the language employed being 
"necessarily simple and free from technical terms." It embraces every 
subject which would be useful to the intelligent manager and agent, as 
well as interesting to the student, and has a complete cross-index. The 
type is clear, the style is good and the book is bound in convenient pocket 
form. 

From a small town schedule, the Analytic Schedule — as the original 
"Dean Schedule" is now known — ^has grown into a system of measuring 
hazards in large cities, its adoption has spread all over the West, and 
the Analytic Schedule is now exclusively employed in about twenty 
States. It was understood in the East that its introduction in Chicago 
would be inaugurated at the end of March, or early in April, but it is 
now reported that the rating experts of Chicago have suggested cer- 
tain changes, in the way of the addition of intermediate classes, and that 
the announcement and application of the new rates will not materialize 
before May next. 

Part I of the Connecticut Insurance Department's report for 1907, 
dealing with fire and fire-marine insurance, has been issued, and, as usual, 
takes precedence of all Insurance Departments' reports. It shows that 
the Connecticut stock companies had a surplus over all liabilities of $11,- 
702,527 at the end of 1907, as compared with one of $11,369,928 at the 
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end of the previous year, whereas the surplus of all companies operating 
in Connecticut was only $96,660^52 at the end of 1907, as against one 
of $101,379,699 at the beginning of the year. All companies doing busi- 
ness in Connecticut booked a net underwriting profit of more than ten 
per cent, on premiums written in 1907. 

The next annual meeting of the Actuarial Society of America will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, May 21st and 22d next, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. This, the forty-ninth meeting of the Society, 
promises to be one of unusual interest in view of the election of officers, 
transaction of business, admission of members, and the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. Interest in the work and benefits of the Society is 
manifest in one way by the long list of applications for admission, one 
gentleman coming all the way from London to take the examinations, 
which will be held on April 15th and 16th, simultaneously in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Hartford, Baltimore, Montreal, Toronto, Waterloo, 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. Information concerning 
the examinations and all matters pertaining to the Actuarial Society may 
be obtained of the Secretary. Mr. Arthur Hunter, 346 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The Colorado Insurance Commissioner has issued a statement con- 
cerning the present status of the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, in which he expresses the opinion that "the indications are that 
the Society will be reorganized within the next two months, and such 
economies effected as will enable it to resume the writing of new business 
in the not far distant future." Since that prediction was issued, certain 
New York banks have bought in at auction 672 of the total of 1,250 
shares of the Society's stock — which they had held as collateral for loans 
made to E. R. Thomas — have taken over control of the Society from the 
J. J. Coyle syndicate of Philadelphians, and have elected three delegates 
to replace the Coyle — or was it coy? — trio. On April 16 next, a meeting of 
the newly-organized Board of Directors will be held, and new officers 
of the Society will probably then be elected. It now looks as if the pros- 
pects of the Provident Savings were decidedly improving. We certainly 
hope so. 

The annual statement of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, elsewhere published in this issue, shows that the Company 
had total assets of $494,177,021 on December 31st last, valuing its bonds 
and stocks at the market figures on that date, and that had the bonds 
been taken on the Company's basis of amortized book value its asset:» 
would have been larger by $15,989,158.97, thus bringing the total of assets 
up to considerably more than $500,000,000. Had average values as recom- 
mended by the Louisville Conference been employed in computing its 
assets, the total would have been larger than that shown in its statement 
by $13,211,349.94. During 1907 the Company paid to its policyholders 77 
per cent, of the amount received from them, the amount so paid and the 
amount added to the net reserves footed up 105 per cent, of the pre- 
miums received, and the amount appropriated to be paid in dividends in 
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1908 was $8,311,002. The total earnings from interest and rentals, plus 
the gains from loadings, mortality, surrenders and annuities, amounted 
to $31,864,394, or over fifty-six per cent, of the entire premium income, 
and this showing has rarely if ever been equaled by any other company. 
The total expenses of 1907 were smaller by $2,031,618 than those of 1906, 
and the Company entered upon 1908 with assets exceeding by more than 
$57,000,000 its legal liabilities. 

The Transactions of the Actuarial Society's meeting of October 10th 
and 11th, 1907, were recently issued in Vol. X., No. 38. Including the list 
of Fellows and Associates, papers, discussions, and abstract of minutes, it 
makes a volume of 236 pages. Among the important papers are, "Recent 
Insurance Legislation," — review by E. E. Rhodes of the laws regulating 
the business of life insurance enacted by the Legislatures of the several 
States subsequently to the Armstrong legislation in New York; "Valua- 
tion and Distribution," some thoughts aroused by recent legislation, by 
Henry Moir; "Surplus Distribution," by D. E. Kilgour; "Mortality Ex- 
perience of Yale Graduates, 1792-1901," by E. B. Morris; "Pension Funds 
for United States Civil Service Employes," by B. D. Flynn; "An Instruc- 
tive Mortality Experience," by M. M. Dawson (that of the Minnesota 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, covering 61,564 lives and 403,466 
years of life, during a period of 30 years, up to and including 1906) ; 
and a "Note on an Approximate Method of Making Mortality Investi- 
gations," by Arthur Hunter. The Discussions are particularly interesting, 
especially on the two papers "The Ultimate Table," by M. S. Hallman, 
and "Some Modern Methods of Valuation," by C .C. Ferguson, which 
together constitute a comparative consideration of the "Canadian" method 
and the "Select and Ultimate" method of valuation, with reference to 
provision for initial expenses. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 

UFE INSURANCE CO. OF CINCINNATI. 
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Has the following unrivaled points of superi- 
ority which make its polices easier to sell 
than those of any other company: Highest 
rate of interest earned, low death rate, low ex- 
pense rate — resulting in lowest cost of policy- 
holders. Its new 1908 policies are simple in 
verbiage and most liberal in provisions. THE 
UNION CENTRAL has no investments in 
stocks or bonds. 



JESSE R. CLARK, 

President. 



E. P. MARSHALL, 
Vice-President. 



New York University Law School 

HiMRT M. MacCrackin, LL.D., Chancellor 
Clakknck D. Ashley, LL.D., • • . Dean 

The work of the LAW SCHOOL is carried on in 
the UNIVERSITY BUILDING on WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, in rooms especially designed for the School. 

Day Classes (LL.B. after two yvars). — ^Twelve and- 
one-half hours required work and six hours o|»tional 
per week. The morning and afternoon sessions, from 
0.80 to 11.80, and from 8.80 to 6 p. m., are so 
arranged that the student may do effective work in an 
office every day. 

Evening Classes (LL.B. after three years). — ^Ten 
hours required work and four hours optional per 
week. Daily session from 8 to 10 p. m. 

Higher Degrees or LL.M. and J;D. — ^To those who 
possess the LL.B. degree, ten additional hours are re- 
quired for the degree of LL.M. 

The degree of J.D. (Doctor Juris) is conferred 
upon College Graduates who pursue a full three years' 
course covering 14 hours per week. Subjects cover- 
ing a range of 78 jiours are open to all students for 
these degrees. 

Library facilities are excellent The Law Library 
contains over 80,000 volumes. 

73d Ymt Op«Md 5«pt. 23, 1907 

Pm* CIrMkm, addrMA L. J. TOMPKINS, 

NawYork 
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offers to regnUr students, who must be high school 
gniduates or the equivalent: 

I. A three-year curriculum of evening classes 
alone; or 

II. A twO'jear curriculum of afternoon and even- 
ing classes combined. 

Both curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
G>mmercial Science. 

It offers to afjaclal atodaatt who need not meet any 
specified educational tests, but must be twenty-one 
yiears of age or over: 

I. One-year curricula of classes in Accounting, 
Business Management, Finance and Railroad Trans- 
portation, or 

II. SpMlal loftractlMi IB 
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The University year besan Thursday evening, 
September 86, 1007. All tne sessions are h^d in 
the University Building, Washington Square East. 

For complete Iiifoniuition» address 
W.. H. LOUQH, Jr., 5ecy. 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 

Washington Square, New York City. 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean. 
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HARTFORD LIFE 
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OF CONNECTICUT 

GEORGE B. KBBNEY» .... President 
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METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

(INCOKPORATEO BY THK STATK OF NIW YORK) 

Tto Conpuy OF tta Piopls, BT tlia Ptopla, FOR tie Piopla 

A REASONABLE INDICATION OF THE 
DESERVED POPULARITY. 

of its plans and of faith in its management may be 
fairly claimed in the number of Metropolitan policies 
in force. It is not only greater than that of anv 
other company in America but greater than that of ail 
the other regular companies combined, less one. It ex- 
ceeds, in fact, the COMBINED POPULATION of t4 
of the States and Territories out of the 69 forming 
the American Union, viz.: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island. Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Florida, Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Washington. Hawaii, and as to 
CITIES, it exceeds the combined population of Greater 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louts, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 

8IG Nine ANT FACTS 

This Company's Policy-claims paid in 1007 averased 
one claim for every 04 seconds of each business^ day 
of 8 hours each, and, in amount, $134.06 a minute 
of each business day of 8 hours. 

THE DAILY AVERAaE OF THE COMFANY'S BUSINESS 
DURINS 1907 WAS 

482 per day in number of Claims Paid. 

6,391 per day in number of Policies Placed and 

Paid for. _ , 

$1,239,393.43 per day in New Insurance Placed 

and Paid for. ^ 

$162,489.27 per dav in Payments to Policy-holders 

ana addition to Reserve. 
$72,011.34 per day in Increase of Assets. 

ASSETS. $196,320,463.23 

Paid to Policy-holders since Organ- 
ization, plus Amount now in- ^ .^^ ^^ 

vested for their Security $407,462,482.06 

Amount of OutsUnding Insurance. $1,904,946,881.00 
Number of Policies in Force 9,620,009.00 

Home Office 
HADISON AYENTJE, - - NEW YORK 
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Volnme XXIX New York, Apra, 1908 Number 2 

THE PREPARATION OF THE GAIN AND 

LOSS EXHIBIT 

By Robert Henderson, F.A.S., F.I.A. 



THE Gain and Loss Exhibit being in the nature of an ac- 
counting statement, the various items should be so made 
up that, if a consolidated Gain and Loss Exhibit for the whole 
history of a company were contpiled by adding together the cor- 
responding items for the individual years, the final result would 
correctly locate the various sources of profit or loss. Any inac- 
curacy in any one year's statement, caused by a lack of informa- 
tion at the time the books are closed, should be compensated for 
by a correction applied to the statement of the year in which the 
corrected facts appear on the books, and the correction shoitld 
be applied to the particular item in which the inaccuracy oc- 
curred. An example of this principle is furnished by the method 
of making up the premiums earned in any given year, which takes 
as a basis the premiums received in cash during the year, plus 
the overdue and deferred premiums at the end of the year, and 
deducts therefrom not only the premiums collected during the 
year for which credit had already been taken at the end of the 
preceding year as overdue or deferred, but also all premiums 
for which credit was taken at the end of the preceding year and 
which, on account of the termination of the policy, are charged 
off as uncollected. 
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A second principle, which is closely allied to the above, is that 
all the items appearing in the Gain and Loss Exhibit, with re- 
spect to any group of policies, should be based on the same as- 
sumptions as are used in connection with the computation of the 
reserve. One result of this principle is that, where a company 
uses mean values in valuation, the expected death losses and the 
interest to maintain reserve for any given policy year are equally 
divided between the two calendar years of which it forms a part. 

A third principle is, that for any policy in force for a definite 
period, the reserve at the beginning of the period, any net pre- 
miums earned during the period, and the interest to maintain the 
reserve are together equal to the reserve at the end of the period, 
any annuity payments incurred during the period and the expected 
death strain. From this it follows that, unless it is desired to make 
the computation for checking purposes, any one of these items 
may be computed from the remaining ones, and that the actuarial 
items entering into the Gain and Loss Exhibit form among them- 
selves a balanced account which may be prepared separately from, 
and to a large extent independent of, the non-actuarial items. 
The following statement shows the items appearing on the two 
sides of this account: 

Debit Side: 

Mean Reserve at the beginning of the year. 

Net Premiums, 

Interest to maintain Reserve. 
Credit Side : 

Reserve on withdrawals (including Annuity and matured 
Endowment payments). 

Reserve on death claims. 

Expected death strain. 

Mean Reserve at end of year. 
The item which it would ordinarily be the most laborious to 
compute directly and in detail, is the expected death strain, but 
it is not my present purpose to enter into any discussion of 
methods for its direct computation, as an indirect computation 
from the identity above referred to is perfectly legitimate. We 
may also assume that the company has for other purposes an 
exact computation of the reserve at the beginning of the year, and 
that an exact computation is made of the terminal reserve as of the 
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date of termination on all policies terminated by death, surrender, 
lapse or change. The net premiums earned during the year may 
be computed either by calculating the net premiums earned on 
all policies in force at the end of the year and making the proper 
corrections for policies terminated during the year or by a method 
of bookkeeping which will separate each gross premium collected, 
as well as the due and deferred at the end of the year, into net 
premium and loading; in either event due allowance must be 
made for extra premiums. There is in fact so much that is arbi- 
trary in the separation of extra premiums into net premiums and 
loading, that it might be considered in some cases sufficiently 
accurate to form, from the knowledge of the method adopted in 
computing th^ office premiums and of the proportions of the dif- 
ferent forms of policy in force on the books, an estimate of the 
average percentage of loading in the gross premiums and to apply 
this percentage to the actual premiums earned. 

The remaining item which it would be necessary to compute 
is the interest to maintain reserve, and in arriving at a method 
of computing this item, it will be well to start with the average 
of the mean reserves at the beginning and end of the year, as a 
basis for the mean amount earning interest. This assumes that 
the amount earning interest varies uniformly from the beginning 
to the end of the year, and that all items of reserve are released 
fronn earning interest as soon as the policy is terminated. This, 
however, does not apply to the case of death claims where in- 
terest is supposed to be earned up to the end of the policy year 
in which death occurs, or, on an average, for six months after the 
date of death, so that to the average o'f the two mean reserves, 
we should add half the reserve released by death. A similar 
argument applies to the expected death strain, which is. consid- 
ered as deducted from the reserve at the end of the policy year, 
so that half of that item should also be added. Another modifi- 
cation arises from the fact that at the beginning of the year 
certain withdrawals,^ which really occurred in the preceding year, 
had not yet been recorded on the company's books, as the exact 
mode of withdrawal had not yet been determined. If no modi- 
fication is made, these reserves will be charged with interest for 
one year more than is necessary. It is accordingly necessary to 
deduct the amount of the reserve on such withdrawals before 
multiplying by the rate of interest. 



« 
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An additional modification which it is necessary to make arises 
from the fact that where we are working with an effective annual 
rate, the interest itself is not supposed to be reinvested until the 
end of the year ; whereas, if we multiply the average of the two 
mean reserves by the rate of interest, we assume it to be imme- 
diately reinvested as soon as earned. Half the interest to main- 
tain reserve must accordingly be deducted before multiplying by 
the annual rate. This presents a difficulty arising from the fact 
that the interest to maintain reserve is the item which we are 
seeking to compute, and is not known until after the multiplica- 
tion has been made. The difficulty is greater, however, in ap- 
pearance than in reality, as is shown by the following statement 
of the items entering into the computation, the two sides of the 
account being as follows: 
Credit Side: 

Half of Mean Reserve at beginning of year. 
Mean Reserve at end of year. 
Reserve on death claims, 
Expected death strain. 
Debit Side: 

Reserve on previous withdrawals. 
Half of Interest to maintain reserve. 
Amount earning interest. 

The problem then is, that there are two items to be filled in 
on the debit side to balance the account The total of the two 
items is, of course, known, and the ratio of the two items to one 
another is also known, as the interest to maintain reserve is 
equal to the amount earning interest multiplied by the annual 
rate. 

There is, however, an additional difficulty which must be met 
in a diflFerent way. This arises from the fact that the expected 
death strain enters into the computation although it has not itself 
been computed. If we consider, however, in connection with 
this computation, the fundamental balanced account first referred 
to above, we see that it is possible to eliminate the expected death 
strain, and that along with it the reserve released by death, the 
mean reserve at the end of the year and the interest to maintain 
reserve are also eliminated. With this modification the account 
for computing the amount earning interest takes the following 
form : 
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Credit Side : 

Mean Reserve at the beginning of the year, 

Half of net premiums. 
Debit Side: 

Half of reserve on withdrawals, 

Reserve on prior withdrawals, 

Amount earning interest. 
The above investigation does not take up specifically the case 
of annuity payments, but an Annuity may be considered as a 
series of Pure Endowments, so that the amount of such pay- 
ments should be treated as the reserve on a terminated policy. 
From; this point of view it will be seen that the expected annuity 
payments are exactly equal to the actual annuity payments in- 
curred. The actual reserve released by death, in the case of an 
annual annuity, is readily seen to be the value of an Annuity-due 
on the anniversary following the date of death. 

As a semi-annual annuity may be looked upon as a combina- 
tion of two annual annuities, and a quarterly annuity may be 
looked upon as a combination of four such annuities, similar 
reasoning would require us to charge off as reserve released by 
death in such cases the value of an annual annuity-due at an age 
equal to the average of the ages attained on the dates of the 
payments .falling due within the next year. It will be seen that 
this age would, on an average, be six months in excess of the age 
at date of death, which is exactly the same as the average age 
if we carry it forward in all cases to the next anniversary, so that 
for simplicity in computation the rule may be laid down that the 
actual reserve released by death is to be computed by taking in 
each case the value of an annual annuity-due at the attained age 
on the anniversary following the date of death. 

As the first rule involves the expected death strain, it cannot be 
used if it is desired to avoid the direct computation of that item, 
but it will be of assistance in arriving at an approximate form of 
the second rule. The company will ordinarily have a record of 
the separation of the mean reserves both at the beginning and 
end of the year, according to the rate of interest assumed in val- 
uation, but, in order to apply the second rule, the separation of 
the net premiums earned and of the reserves on terminations 
would appear to be necessary, and it may, in some cases, be in- 
convenient to make this separation. In such cases a simplification 
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may be arrived at by using the first rule to derive an average rate 
of interest applying to the whole business which may then be 
used in the second rule. 

The reason why the first rule is suited for this purpose is, 
that the terms entering into it, which are not known exactly, are 
capable of a fairly close approximation, the error in which is not 
likely to materially affect the average rate of interest. This 
follows from the fact that the reserves released by death are 
generally very nearly equal to the expected, so that the former 
item and the expected death strain are together very nearly equal 
to the expected death claims, and a sufficiently close approxima- 
tion may be made to the separation of this item according to the 
different rates of interest. Similarly the reserve on prior with- 
drawals is a very small item relatively to the other terms of the 
equation and its apportionment to the different rates of interest 
will generally be capable of being estimated with sufficient accu- 
racy for this purpose ; or, if desired, an exact separation may be 
made without prohibitive labor. One advantage is that the cases 
which compose this item will mostly arise early in the year, at a 
time when the pressure of work is not so great as when the books 
are being closed. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that as we are 
simply determining the average rate of interest, the final result 
is not affected by an error in the total of any of the items, but 
only by the proportions in which it is distributed between the dif- 
ferent rates of interest, so that we might make a material error 
in estimating the total expected death claims, but our final result 
would not be thrown out if that error were proportionally dis- 
tributed between the different rates. 

If the principle is followed of computing the expected death 
strain indirectly, a separate computation will be necessary for 
annuities and insurances, as, in the present Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit, the expected death strain is so separated. This would re- 
quire a separate computation, for these two classes of buisness, of 
the net premiums and the reserve on terminated policies, so that 
a direct computation of the Annuity item may be found to be 
easier. 

Where a company includes as premium income in its state- 
ment the surrender values applied to the purchase of paid-up 
insurance, so that they must be included also in the net premium 
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item of the Gain and Loss Exhibit, the reserve on terminated 
policies, which should be included in the balanced statement re- 
ferred to above, would be the full reserve on the original policy 
without any deduction on account of the reserve on the paid-up 
insurance granted. In computing the reserve on prior with- 
drawals, however, the net difference in reserve should be used. 
Another way of handling the matter would be to exclude this 
item from the net premiums in the balanced statement, care be- 
ing taken, however, to include it in the corresponding item in 
the Gain and Loss Exhibit 

As a description is called for of the method used in computing 
the interest to maintain reserve, the following is submitted as a 
good brief outline of the method above described: 

"From the mean reserve at the beginning of the calendar 
year deduct the terminal reserve at date of termination on all 
cases where the termination was put through the books during 
the calendar year, but premiums were paid only to the preceding 
year. To the balance add one-half of the excess of the net pre- 
miums earned during the calendar year over the terminal re- 
serve on all policies terminated otherwise than by death (includ- 
ing matured Endowments and annuity payments incurred) and 
multiply the result by the rate of interest; an average rate of 
interest is used, derived from the amounts of reserve on the vari- 
ous interest bases at the beginning, and end of the year." 

Robert Henderson 



LIFE INSURANCE AND THE SAVINGS BANKS 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



SAVINGS Banks are very generally regarded as an infallibk 
index of commendable economies and thrifty inclinations on 
the part of the working-class element of this country's hetero- 
geneous population, and the vast majority of writers and lecturers 
on economic subjects, for popular consumption, have unhesi- 
tatingly taken this position. And yet, as Mr. Frederick L. HoflE- 
man recently pointed out before the Amjerican Statistical Associa- 
tion, there is room for serious question as to just how representa- 
tive of the wage-earning class the enormous aggregate of savings 
bank deposits really is. 

According to the recent report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the deposits in the 1,415 savings banks of the country on 
June 30th last aggregated $3,690,078,945, the depositors num- 
bered 8,588,811, and the average amount of each deposit was, 
therefore, $429.64. On that same date, the total population of 
this country was estimated at 86,074,000, and on the face of the 
Comptroller of the Currency's report approximately ten per cent, 
of the entire population had an average of $429.64 per man, 
woman, or child in the savings banks. But, as Mr. Hoffman 
remarked, how large a portion of the total deposits of nearly 
$3,700,000,000 actually belonged to wage-earners, and how large 
a portion to well-to-do, or wealthy, people, who had deposited 
the maximum amoutlts in various savings banks merely as a 
high-interest paying investment? How do the annual deposits 
of the wage-earning class compare with the annual withdrawals 
of that same class of depositors ? What is the actual average of 
this class of depositors' accounts, and how does that average at 
the present time compare with the average for the same class, 
say, ten, or twenty years ago? In other words, the writers and 
speakers on the working^an's manner of living and provision 
for the future must acquire much detailed information on the 
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other case, and cannot be accurately measured until much more 
detailed data regarding the make-up of savings bank deposits than 
are now obtainable have been supplied. 

Even were it to be assumed that savings bank deposits were 
as thoroughly representative of all classes of the population of 
this country as are the 24,000,000 life insurance policies now 
carried by American companies — and no one with even a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the subject would venture to raise such a 
contention— even a casual study of the relative growth of the 
savings bank and life insurance movements in this country in 
the last quarter of a century would reveal the fact that Life 
Insurance has been gaining on the Savings Banks by leaps and 
bounds, and in the not far distant future will undoubtedly take 
the lead. Approximately $4,000,000,000 has been paid in pre- 
miums to the life insurance companies of this country in the last 
decade, whereas the aggregate of deposits in the Savings Banks 
on December 31, 1907, was considerably smaller than that 
amount. And, were it possible to secure the figures for the total 
deposits made in Savings Banks during that period, and com- 
pare that aggregate with the amount then deposited as premiums 
with the life insurance companies, the tremendous lead which 
Life Insurance has taken with the American people would then 
be instantly apparent. 

Some idea of the magnitude of that lead may be gained by 
a comparison of the amount paid in life insurance premiums 
even in the trying year 1907, and the net increase in the total 
amount of savings bank deposits during the year ending June 
30, 1907. The aggregate amount of premiums paid to the legal 
reserve companies of this country in 1907, according to the latest 
figures obtainable at this writing, was $532,716,885; the total 
gain in savings bank deposits for the year ending June 30th 
last was but $207,941,747, and if allowance is made for interest 
accumulations on the total deposits at the beginning of the year 
in question, at the rate of 3.72 per cent., the average rate paid 
in 1906-7 by all mutual savings banks reporting to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, $129,535,504 of the increase in deposits 
might be credited to interest, leaving a narrow gain of only $78,- 
406,243 in actual deposits as contrasted with considerably more 
than $500,000,000 paid in life insurance premiums during 1907. 

Obviously, comparisons like the above more accurately re- 
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cord the respective gains made by Life Insurance and Savings 
Banks in this country than does the superficial contrast of the 
assets of the life insurance companies — or, in effect, the aggre- 
gate of the policyholders' deposits — and the total deposits of the 
Savings Banks. However, a comparison of the aggregates and 
net increases of life insurance assets and savings bank deposits 
for the last twenty-five years supplies interesting confirmation 
of the showings already pointed out, and is herewith presented, 
the respective figures being compiled from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States and the current Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

The latest issue of the Statistical Abstract presents the life 
insurance figures at the end of each year up to 1906, subsequent 
to 1884, and I have added the figures for the end of 1882 and 
1907 estimated on the most comprehensive data obtainable. The 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency gives the savings 
bank figures for June 30 of each year since 1845, and, in order 
to make a fair comparison with the life insurance figures for the 
end of each year, I have computed the mean amount of savings 
bank deposits for each fiscal year, thus obtaining approximately 
accurate figures for December 31 in each case — except with the 
figure for the end of 1907, which has been obtained by adding to 
the total for June 30, 1907, half of the net gain made during 
the year ending on that date. Thus computed, the amounts at 
the end of, and increases during, the last five five-year periods 
are respectively as follows: 

A COMPARISON OF UFE INSURANCE AND SAVINGS BANK GAINS IN LAST 25 YEARS 



End 

of 

Year 



1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
1902 
1907 



Life 

Insurance 

Assets 



$ 492,339,725 

619,137,675 

919,342,031 

1,344,903,198 

2,091,822,851 

3,065,958,459 



Savings 

Bank 
Deposits 



$ 995,826,934 
1,299,721,961 
1,748,959,992 
2,002,503,667 
2,842,691,068 
3,794,049,819 



Increase During Five- Year Period 



Life Insurance Assets 



Amount 



$ 126,797,950 
300,204,356 
425,561,167 
746,919,653 
974,135,608 



Ratio 



Savings Bank Deposits 



Amount 



25.8% $ 303,895,027 

48.5 449,238,031 

46.3 253,543,675 

55.5 840,187,401 

46.6 951,358,751 



Total Net Gains, 1888-1907 |8,678,618,78«6Sn.7% 19,796,229,885 



,608 46.6 



Ratio 



30.5% 

34.6 

14.5 

42. 

33.5 



281.% 
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As the above tabulation demonstrates, although the savings 
bank deposits were more than twice as large as the assets of 
American life insurance companies a quarter of a century ago, 
in 1882, the net gain in life insurance assets in the twenty-five 
years which have passed has all but equaled the increase in sav- 
ings bank deposits — ^the increase in deposits having exceeded the 
gain in assets by only $224,604,151, or an average of less than 
$10,000,000 a year. And, in point of ratio of gain, life insur- 
ance assets have scored an increase of 522.7 per cent, since 1882, 
as against an increase of only 281 per cent, in savings bank de- 
posits. Such is the extraordinary gain which the life insurance 
movement has made in the modern crusade of thrift, despite the 
fact that the above computation includes the last two trying years 
for the life insurance business, in which there was not only a 
sharp falling-off in the amount of new business written but also 
an unprecedented decline in the book values of the companies' 
assets. But for these abnormal conditions, in all probability the 
net gain in life insurance assets would have materially exceeded 
the increase in savings bank deposits— even if the credit of the 
same gain in deposits in the latter half of 1907 as in the first 
six months of the year, which I have made in order to bring the 
savings bank figures down to the end of 1907, does not prove 
altogether too liberal when the official figures for the end of the 
panicky period of 1907 are published. I am strongly inclined 
to believe that the next annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency will show a sharp decline in the increase of savings 
bank deposits in the latter half of the last memorable year, but 
have g^ven the savings banks the full benefit of the doubt. 

The fact that life insurance assets have scored a more than five- 
fold gain, as contrasted with a less than three-fold gain in sav- 
ings bank deposits, in the last twenty-five years, really tells the 
whole story. But items in which nine and ten figures are in- 
volved sometimes puzzle eyes not accustomed to amounts of such 
magnitude, and possibly the story may be more understandingly 
told to those people in the simple statement that, while in 1882 
the savings bank deposits would have provided $18.97 for every 
man, woman and child in the United States, and the life insur- 
ance assets only $9.38, by the end of 1907 the total assets of the 
regular life insurance companies were equal to $35.40 for every 
human being in the United States and its foreign possessions. 
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and the savings bank deposits had increased to a per capita aver- 
age of only $43.81. The average of life insurance assets for each 
unit of population had increased by $26.02, and savings bank 
deposits by only $24.84. 

No extended explanation is needed to account for these sharp 
gains of Life Insurance in its quasi competition with the Sav- 
ings Banks. The attractions of both means of making provision 
for the future are thoroughly understood by all ordinarily in- 
telligent people — and so are the superior inducements of Life 
Insurance. A snug deposit in a sound savings bank is an excel- 
lent friend to have at one's elbow in time of trouble; but one 
single premium paymient closes the life insurance contract for 
$1,000, $2,000, or whatever the policy may call for, whereas, as 
a rule, about twenty-four annual deposits of the amount of that 
premium must be made by the bread-winner in the savings bank 
before his dependents can have the same amount of financial pro- 
tection in case of his death that the very first ^'deposit" in a good 
life insurance company would have provided. Not one, or all, of 
the arguments in behalf of Savings Banks can cope with this 
unique attraction of Life Insurance. 

As a means of providing for the future, the Savings Bank at 
best is only an imcertainty; on the other hand, Life Insurance 
is a positive certainty, and the dictionaries all g^ve the word 
"assurance" as one of the principal s)monyms of "certainty." 
The entire civilized world is rapidly coming to know, and feel 
the influence of, these facts ; hence the increase of 522.7 per cent, 
in American life insurance assets in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, as contrasted with an increase of 281 per cent, in savings 
bank deposits. Edward Bunnell Phelps 



INSURANCE COURSES AT THE NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

By Joseph French Johnson, 

Dean of the School of G>mxnerce, Accounts and Finance 



THE new spirit of the American universities toward the com- 
mercial activities of the United States is well illustrated 
by the two courses on insurance offered by the School of Com- 
merce, Accoimts and Finance of New York University. One 
of these courses deals with Fire Insurance and the other is the 
special two, three or four year course in actuarial science, con- 
ducted by four life insurance experts. 

In these courses, the University has given full recognition to 
the fact that modem business is a science of just as high an im- 
portance as chemistry or physics and fully as well within the 
province of university instruction as other sciences, abstract and 
applied. This marks a great change which has come about in 
the relations between business men and universities in the last 
twenty years. Prior to that time, the universities were inclined 
to regard the ordinary business man as being entirely remote in 
interest and activities. The business man, in turn, was distrust- 
ful of the universities, regarding them as theoretical places, good 
enough to train lawyers, doctors and teachers, but hurtful rather 
than helpful to the young aspirant for everyday business honors. 
As a result, the college graduate who wanted a job in the stock 
room or shipping department had to make a secret of his uni- 
versity past. 

Today, the universities are not merely teaching the practical 
things of business, but are employing real business men to do 
the teaching. As a result, there has grown up a deep and mutual 
respect between the merchant or manager and the university. 

How closely the universities strive to meet the demands of 
the business man is shown in the course of study on actuarial 
science g^ven at night in the Washington Square Building. This 
course is intended directly to prepare men for the examinations 
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of the Actuarial Society and the winning of its coveted A.A.S. 
d^^ee, and the subsequent F.A.S. In this course, Miles M. 
Dawson, F.A.S., F.I.A, the actuary of the recent Armstrong 
Committee, deals with such topics as: 

The assessment of expenses and the distribution of surplus ; 
practical treatment of cases of alteration or surrender of life in- 
surance contracts; life insurance bookkeeping, office practice, 
preparation of schedules, statements and reports ; the investments 
of life insurance companies; the principles of banking and 
finance; laws of the United States and Canada relating to life 
insurance. 

Henry Moir, F.A.S., F.I.A., F.F.A., actuary of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, in his course deals with 
applied actuarial mathematics. He teaches methods of construct- 
ing and graduating mortality and the use of the Gompertz and 
Makeham formulae, the application of calculus, miethods of load- 
ing premiums and calculations for pension funds. He devotes 
especial attention to valuations of liabilities and assets and com- 
putation of premiums for special hazards. 

Wendell M. Strong, Ph.D., F.A.S., assistant actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., deals with the application of the 
theory of probabilities, annuities, assurance and the theory and 
practice of conunutation tables and premium computations. He 
traces the source and discusses the characteristics of the princi- 
pal mortality tables, and outlines the history of life insurance 
development Considerable attention also is given to valuation 
of ordinary policies and the general nature of insurance contracts. 
The purely mathematical side of actuarial work is taught by 
Charles W. Jackson, M.A., Cambridge, A.A.S., who deals with 
arithmetic, algebra, advanced algebra, geometry and bookkeeping 
in their application to life insurance problems. 

From this outline of four courses of evening lectures cover- 
ing four nights a week during the entire university term, the uni- 
versity's endeavor to make its instruction of direct practical value 
to the students and of such a nature that it will fit men to fill 
positions requiring specialized knowledge and ability, is easily 
discemable. Nor can the University be accused in its choice of 
faculty of entrusting this instruction to men whose knowledge of 
the subject is purely theoretical. Moreover, the students, for the 
most part, are not novices. Many of them are men holding im- 
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portant positions in other branches of insurance, who wish to 
become familiar with the actuarial features of their business. 
Many of these also take the courses in advertising and salesman- 
ship. 

The special one year course in Fire Insurance, also given at 
night at the Washington Square Building has similarly practical 
ambitions. Its aim is to train men for the specialized activities 
of fire insurance rating and protection. The course is g^ven by 
E. R. Hardy, Ph.B., of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
assisted by technical specialists, and under the counsel of an 
advisory committee composed of C. F. Shallcross, manager, 
Royal Insurance Co. ; E. H. A. Correa, vice-president. Home In- 
surance Co. ; Cornelius Du Bois, Frank & Du Bois ; W. O. Robb, 
secretary, Committee on Losses and Adjustments; and H. E. 
Hess, manager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange. The course 
consists of thirty lectures of two hours each. Mr. Hardy con- 
ducts the course, and members of the Advisory Committee and 
others prominent in the fire insurance world g^ve special lectures 
on their specialties. The scope of the course, which, during the 
last term, was taken by sixty men, largely persons already em- 
ployed by insurance companies, is indicated by the following 
outline : 

1. Inspecting — (a) Building material, (b) Construction of 
buildings — frame, ordinary, non-fireproof, mill construction and 
fireproof, (c) Occupancy — dwelling, store and dwelling, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, special hazards, special occupancies (such 
as hotels, theatres, breweries, schools, churches), (d) How to 
write a report — ^location, naine, floors, business, employees, ma- 
terials, processes, dangerous substances, hazardous processes, 
heat, light, power, faults of management, fire prevention equip- 
ment The subject will be presented in such a manner as to show 
the different points of view from which it is regarded by rating 
organizations, inspection bureaus, and insurance companies. 

2. Rating — General minimum rates, special rates, schedule 
rates. Universal Mercantile Schedule, manufacturing schedule, 
hotel schedule, brewery schedule, theatre and other schedules 
which are in use in metropolitan territory, exposure charges and 
how they are computed. 

3. Fire Protection — (a) Public — water supply, fire depart- 
ment, (b) Private — ^fire pails, standpipes, chemical extinguish- 
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ers, watchman and clock, automatic sprinkler equipments, auto- 
matic fire alarm, special building signals, etc. 

4. Office Organization of a Fire Insurance Company. — Gen- 
eral methods of office practice — ^policy writing, classification 
agency, accounts, brokerage accounts. 

5. Adjustment of Losses. — (a) Preliminary inquiries — val- 
idity, risks, property, waiver, (b) Duties and obligations of the 
insured — immediate action, sworn claim or proof of loss, further 
action on demand, (c) Ascertainment of value and loss — meas- 
ure defined, ascertainment by agreement, by appraisal, (d) 
Limitations on liability — contribution, co-insurance, percentage 
value and loss clauses, apportionments, (e) Options of the in- 
surer — replacement, payment, (f) Final observations — the spe- 
cific training of an adjuster, his general qualifications and con- 
duct 

6. The Broker and Brokerage — The securing of business, 
placing renewals, fomus, reducing of rate, duties, obligations. 

In addition to the systematic instruction, there will be lectures 
given by members of the Advisory Committee and others during 
the year on the following topics : 

Insurance; Insurance Law and Standard Policy; Woodwork- 
ers; Metal Workers; Printing Offices; Paint and Varnish Fac- 
tories; Hotels and Public Buildings; Silk Mills; Breweries; 
Flour Mills. 

The course is made still more practical by laboratory work. 
Each Saturday, under the guidance of an insurance engineer 
from the Exchange, the students are taken to different types of 
buildings and shown the points which lessen or increase hazards. 

This course has had very valuable encouragement and assist- 
ance from fire insurance interests, which seemingly regard the 
University's ambition to aid young men to rise into the more 
technical or scientific positions as directly beneficial to their in- 
terests. And, indeed, the same cordial relations exist between 
the University and life insurance men. But for that matter, if 
the University were to try to thank all of its business friends, 
it would be under necessity of expressing its appreciation to a 
long list of leaders in many industries, professions and callings. 

Joseph French Johnson 



PRESENT INSURANCE TENDENCIES IN EUROPE 

By S. Loewenberg, 

Editor of The Austrian Review, of Vienna 



IN a previous letter to The American Underwriter I referred 
to the deplorable tendencies of late shown by State Super- 
vision in the domain of Life Insurance in most of the European 
countries. These tendencies are seemingly becoming more ag- 
gravating from day to day — in fact, have become almost unbear- 
able. I will not here discuss the utility or necessity of State in- 
terference with insurance matters, that subject having already 
been sufficiently illuminated by other writers. But, I think, the 
value of State Supervision — ^problematic at best — cannot be more 
effectively questioned than by pushing matters to excess. And 
that has recently been done in more than one case. 

The German "Aufsichtsamt," or Office of Supervision, for 
instance, is doing its best to shackle private insurance. The 
German law of supervision supplies amply sufficient opportuni- 
ties for investigating the profoundest depths of individual com- 
panies, and the supervision authorities have done still better — 
or worse — ^by their interpretation of that law. Taking this ar- 
bitrary interpretation for a basis, they now propose to interfere 
with matters with which, from my point of view, they properly 
have no concern at all. The already-towering structure of State 
Supervision is to have another story added, so to speak, in the 
form of supplementary power to supervise Reinsurance, al- 
though that business until now has been legally kept free from the 
burdens of State Supervision. 

For two obvious, and decisive, reasons, Reinsurance and 
Marine Insurance should be exempt from State Supervision. One 
of these reasons is the international character of both these 
branches of insurance, which would seem to demand that com- 
panies operating on these lines be left free of legal restrictions 
calculated to hamper their development. The second reason is 
the fact that all transactions, in both Reinsurance and Marine 
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Insurance, are conducted by men who well know just what they 
can do, and what they are prepared to do, and therefore need 
no official direction. I really do not know why these arguments 
have changed or weakened in any respect in the last few years 
since the adoption of the German Insurance Law; nevertheless, 
it is true that Reinsurance — if not Marine Insurance also — is to 
be subjugated to State Supervision by means of a by-law to the 
law governing insurance companies which has recently been 
moved in the Bundesrath, or Federal Council. As foreign in- 
surance companies cannot be authorized to conduct this busi- 
ness in the German Empire, but may conduct operations through- 
agency firms, it is evident that the vexation of the reinsurer 
will affect home enterprises only. The foreign companies may 
practically operate in Germany without being hampered by any 
legal regulations. "Oh, we are wise and prudent, and not to be 
deceived," says the sly mayor in one of Lortzing's popular operas I 

This is the season of balances, and nearly every day brings 
with it the last year's report of some insurance company. In 
all the Continental countries, the experience of the life, accident 
and marine companies was quite satisfactory, if not exactly bril- 
liant, though the marine and hail insurance companies suffered 
very heavy losses. As soon as complete reports for the various 
branches of insurance are obtainable, I shall review in some 
detail the figures for the last year. The development of Life 
Insurance in Europe in recent years has been impressive — ^par- 
ticularly in Germany and Austria, where some companies are now 
producing more business in a single year than all the companies 
of those countries showed in their yearly productions of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Although the competent spokesmen for 
the business will not admit it, I am fully convinced that the great 
progress of Life Insurance on the Continent is chiefly due to the 
competition aroused by the advent of the three great American 
companies in Europe. 

Up to the time of their entrance on the European stage. Life 
Insurance in this part of the world had almost exclusively been 
restricted to the middle classes, and policies for 100,000, or even 
50,000, marks, or francs were a rarity. The great American 
companies, however, introduced a new order of things by making 
a special effort to impress our rich class with the attractiveness 
of Life Insurance, not as a means of providing for wives and 
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Other dependents, but as an advantageous financial investment 
Participating policies were then returning high rates of interest 
on the premium investments in the American companies, and thus 
Life Insurance obtained a hold on a class c^ Europeans who had 
formerly held aloof from it. The result was that policies writ- 
ten in six figures ceased to be at all uncommon, even in the case 
of some of the European companies. At first, the life companies 
on this side of the water were amazed at the startling success of 
the American invaders, could not understand it, and pursued the 
mistaken policy of fiercely combating their new-found rivals. 
They soon learned better, though, made a study of the reasons 
for the American companies' success in their own field, and came 
to the conclusion that the skillful propaganda and the liberal 
policies of those companies were largely responsible for the sud- 
den increase in the popularity of Life Insurance in Europe. Our 
companies then zealously set to work to copy the American ex- 
ample, revised their premium rates, modernized their policies by 
including incontestability and other liberal features, and ultimate- 
ly began to achieve a success never before thought possible in 
European insurance circles. 

Our life insurance leaders no longer disapprovingly shake 
their heads at the stupendously g^eat figures of American com- 
panies' production, as they did in the early years of those com- 
panies' migration to the Continent; for they, themselves, are 
now doing their best to rival those figures, and in our country 
there are some offices which show a similar degree of develop- 
ment. The lapses are fewer in the case of the European com- 
panies' business than in that of your companies, and consequently 
the increase in business is therefore marked by more stability. 

There is one phase of the business in which the American 
companies seemi to have made greater progress than have the 
European companies, and that is in the suppression^-at least 
partial suppression — of the rebate evil. Despite all the present 
legal prohibitions in European countries, rebating still constitutes 
a cancer in our Life Insurance body. Floods of ink have been 
turned loose on the evil here, and the most energetic efforts have 
been made to extract the cancer, but without the slightest suc- 
cess. The trouble is increasing, year by year, and, were it not 
for the partial success of the Scandinavian, Dutch and French 
companies' efforts to diminish rebating by means of solemn 
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agreements and rational reforms in their system of commissions, 
I should seriously question the possibility of curbing the evil on 
European soil. But the experience of these companies strength- 
ens my hope of some such eventual improvement of the life in- 
surance practices of Germany and Austria. As it is, the abuse 
has become so general in this section of the world that even the 
companies themselves have become infected. 

A decade or so ago, two per cent, of the face of the policy 
was the highest commission paid on life insurance policies writ- 
ten in Europe, this two per cent, generally amounting to about 
fifty per cent, of the first year's premium. At the present time, 
this percentage of the premium is frankly offered to the pros- 
pective insurer as a rebate, and as the companies, of course, are 
also obliged to let the agent make a fair living by his work, they 
are practically made to pay twice for every policy written. No 
such nonsensical practice has ever been known in any other great 
business. 

The program for the prospective International Congress -of 
Actuaries, at Vienna next year, has already made its appearance 
here, and includes many excellent features, but I personally re- 
gret to note that government officials are to play so important a 
part in the discussions. Granting that it may sometimes be 
advantageous for insurance company officials to be brought into 
personal contact with the supervising authorities, in my opin- 
ion it would be for the best interests of the insurance business if 
the coming Congress were not to be held under the preponder- 
ating influence of the insurance officials of the various States. 
In such an event. Congresses of insurance men might assume 
the character of absolutely independent scientific bodies, and on 
many important questions might thus counterbalance the abuses 
of State Supervision. As the program for the next Congress 
now reads, I can see very little hope for any energetic protest 
against, or opposition to, the most rigid governmental interfer* 
ence with the insurance business. 

Vienna, April 23, 1908. S. Loewenberg 
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CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



IN a recent bulletin issued by the Colorado Insurance Depart- 
ment, Commissioner Rittenhouse notes that most of the in- 
surance companies operating in this country refused to take ad- 
vantage in their 1907 statements of the lenient system of valuing 
their securities proposed by the Louisville Conference, and adds : 
"This, again, calls attention to the fact that neither conflagrations 
nor panics have so far been able to seriously disturb the financial 
soundness of the great majority of our insurance companies." 
In the course of his "General Remarks" which preface Part II 
of the Connecticut Insurance Department's current report — ^as 
usual, far ahead of all other Insurance Departments' life re- 
ports — Commissioner Macdonald remarks: "The gain and loss 
exhibits of the companies show an apparent loss on investments 
during the year amounting to the gigantic sum of $113,000,000, 
and the fact that so great a depreciation in securities could be 
sustained without being cause of embarrassment to any company 
of considerable note is an evidence of the great strength of these 
corporations as a whole." 



These timely comments of the Colorado and Connecticut In- 
surance Commissioners, reinforced on one side by the fire in- 
surance companies' payment of losses aggregating $175,000,000 
on the San Francisco conflagration, and on the other side by 
those samie companies' payment of about five per cent, of that 
sum in the case of the Chelsea conflagration, amount to "con- 
firmations strong as proofs of Holy Writ" of the absolute and 
unquestioned security of American insurance as a whole. The 
yellow journals may senselessly rave at, and about, insurance 
corporations at every opportunity; jaundiced "reformers" may 
do their utmost to shake public faith in insurance ; and now and 
then some disg^ntled policyholder may stir up a tempest in the 
little insurance teapot at Four Corners, or Painted Post, by 
publicly ventilating his alleged grievances. But, despite these 
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antics of the flies and gnats on the driving-wheel, and the occa- 
sional intervention of panics and conflagrations, that great en- 
gine of mutual protection, American Insurance, continues to per- 
form its functions with mathematical regularity, and is really re- 
garded with not only pride but complete confidence by the Ameri- 
can people. The unquestioned security of its contracts, which 
has been demonstrated by its operations for more than half a 
century, constitutes its unshaken bed-rock foundations. 



That antique master of wise saws and modern instances, 
Publius Syrus, lived nearly two thousand years ago, but his 
sage maxim to the effect that "there are some remedies worse 
than the disease" has been proven almost daily since the cur- 
rent American muck-raking crusade set in, and might be said 
to have a strong contemporaneous flavor. At least half of the 
intelligent population of New York City is still mystified as to 
the real causes for, and significance of, the present investigation 
of District Attorney Jerome's administration of his office, the 
general impression — outside of the yellow journals' offices — long 
having been that Mr. Jerome was a particularly able, honest, 
and conscientious official. Doubtless, the personal spite of cer- 
tain daily newspaper editors, who had found that they could not 
run the District Attorney's office, is more or less responsible for 
the filing of charges against Mr. Jerome. But, eliminating that 
disreputable factor in the case, the fact that a lot of insurance 
officials were not indicted and railroaded to prison in response 
to public clamor probably had more to do with the call for Mr. 
Jerome's removal than any other one thing. 



The charges brought against Messrs. Perkins, Fairchild, and 
Hegeman were utterly absurd, not even the very yellowest of the 
yellow accusers venturing to intimate that any one of these gen- 
tlemen had personally profited by the payment of subscriptions 
to the Republican National Committee, or the "year-end" trans- 
fer of collateral loans. That is to say, there was not so much as 
a suspicion of "intent to defraud," but the public had been terri- 
bly wrought up against life insurance folk in general on account 
of the Armstrong Investigation's discovery of reprehensible acts 
on the part of a few insurance officials; at least one section of 
the public was quite ready to hang, draw, and quarter any in- 
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surance man by way of sweqjing revenge; and because Mr. 
Jerome declined to violate his oath of office by pandering to this 
mad thirst for insurance blood, regardless of right and law, the 
cry of "crucify him" was raised. There are various ways of 
looking at pretty much everything, according to the location of 
one's view-point. As we look at it, no single act, or series of acts, 
of Mr. Jerome's administration of the District Attorney's office 
has furnished stronger proof of that gentleman's mental balance 
and manhood, than his point-blank refusal to make the senseless 
move for which the public clamored. Both the law and his com- 
mon sense told him that the move demanded would be unjusti- 
fiable, and, as any other real man would have done in such a case, 
he simply backed up against the wall and defied the mob. For 
this act, and similar acts in other cases where his experience told 
him there was little or no hope of securing convictions, a small- 
sized but virulent mob now demands his removal. Personally, 
we have never had a doubt that the higher courts would eventu- 
ally quash the indictments against George W. Perkins, Charles 
S. Fairchild, and John R. Hegeman, and thus confirm the legal 
correctness of Mr. Jerome's position, and we deeply hope that 
the pending charges against that official will be dismissed. How- 
ever that may be, there can be little doubt that some day New 
York will be heartily ashamed of its present senseless methods 
of trying to square accounts indirectly with conspicuous offenders 
against the law who have, themselves, escaped scot free. 



Only a few days prior to the Baltimore Conflagration, in 
1904, the manager of one of the big fire insurance companies 
remarked to the writer that "there is no use in our hoping aganist 
hope that there will not be any real conflagrations for years to 
come. We know that conflagrations are bound to come every 
now and then, and always will come, and the sensible thing for 
us to do would be to begin accumulating special reserve funds 
to meet the inevitable conflagration losses." Since that remark 
was made, the Baltimore, Toronto, Rochester, and San Francisco 
conflagrations have cost the fire companies nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars, and now is added the Chelsea loss of almost 
$10,000,000. In the face of this series of startling experiences, 
how many of the companies have actually set aside any special 
reserves to meet conflagration losses? Practically, none. 



INSURANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



AMONG the earliest and most important insurance booklets of the 
year are The Spectator's "Life Insurance Policyholders' Pocket Index/' 
"Fire Insurance Pocket Index," and "Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety 
and Other Miscellaneous Insurance Companies in America." All three 
of these publications are widely known in their respective fields, and each 
one of tbem contains an extraordinary mass of statistical information on 
the subject with which it deals. The price of each, in manila covers, is 
twenty-five cents. 



Both the Fire and Life sections of the Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment's reports for 1908 have made their appearance in bound covers, 
Part I of the New York Insurance Department's bound report (the Fire 
section) is now at hand, and the New York Department has also issued 
in the form of a preliminary report a valuable abstract of the 1907 fig- 
ures of the life and casualty companies and fraternal orders doing busi- 
ness in New York. The Insurance Departments of other States have 
gotten out preliminary reports, but those of the Connecticut and New 
York Departments are the only 1908 reports which have yet reached us 
in bound form. 



We arc indebted to our esteemed London contemporary, the Post 
Magcuine and Insurance Monitor, for a copy of the current issue of the 
Post Magazine Almanack, which is a publication of 220 pages, exclusive 
of nearly 100 advertising pages. The issue for 1908 is the sixty-eighth 
number, and is fully in keeping with the international reputation of the 
publication whose name it bears as one of the most comprehensive and 
important insurance annuals issued on either side of the Atlantic. Its 
title-page defines it as an "Insurance Directory, Reference and Year- 
Book, Containing Statistics and Facts of Ordinary Life, Industrial Life, 
Fire and Accident Insurance," and the 220 pages which follow conclu- 
sively prove the Almanack's right to that comprehensive title. 



In accordance with its time-honored custom of getting out a souvenir 
Quinquennial Number with the completion of each five-year period of its 
history, The Spectator has celebrated its fortieth anniversary by issuing 
an impressive 80-page special number — with some fifty-odd pages of ad- 
vertising by way of supplement. The pidce de risistatice of the number 
b an article from the pen of ex- President Grover Qeveland, under the 
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title of "Life Insurance and Its Relationship to Our People"; this arti- 
cle is supplemented by contributions from a score or more of insurance 
notables, and the issue is handsomely illustrated with a series of views of 
the San Francisco conflagration, and a series of colored diagrams trac- 
ing the growth of the various branches of insurance in the last twenty- 
five years. The number is one of the largest and most prosperous- 
looking souvenir numbers ever issued by the American insurance press, 
and reflects real credit on Arthur L. J. Smith, under whose supervision 
the work was planned and conducted, and Messrs. William S. Barnaby 
and B. W. Blake, the assistant editors. 



The Aetna Life Insurance Company has just published in pamphlet 
form a useful table prepared and copyrighted by Mr. M. H. Peiler, assistant 
actuary of the Company, which is intended to facilitate the computation 
of mean reserves by the Select and Ultimate method on the basis of 
the American Experience Table with 3J^ per cent, interest. The table 
is so constructed that, starting with the reserve on an ordinary life 
policy as a basis, the reserve on any other form of policy, on which 
both insurance and premiums are level, may be obtained by multiplying 
the excess of the net premium over that for the Ordinary Life policy 
by a factor given in the table and adding the result to the Ordinary Life 
reserve. Where reserves are to be computed on different plans, this form 
of table should prove very useful, as the factor can be set up once for 
all on the arithmometer, and the reserves on all the different plans for a 
given age at entry and duration can be computed by continuous process. 
Possibly if the reserves are only required on one or two different plans, 
the use of Mr. Sheppard's accumulation factors might be more conven- 
ient, but where reserves are to be computed for a large number of plans, 
Mr. Peiler's would undoubtedly be preferable. The typography is clear, 
and the description and tables are printed on heavy white paper. 



For many years the well-known Post Magazine Almanack, of London, 
has presented one-line biographies of upwards of 2,500 British insurance 
officials and experts, and Hayden's Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States has always contained sketches of the leading insurance men 
of this country, but the first international collection of insurance biogra- 
phies has just been published by the Singer Company, of No. 55 East 
20th Street, New York City, under the title of Who Is Who in Insur- 
ance. The work comes to us in the form of a substantially-bound octavo 
volume of 730 pages, about half of which are given up to insurance biogra- 
phies, and the remainder to (1) a "Review of 1907," (2) "Annals of 
Insurance," and (3) "American and British Insurance Literature" — the 
last-named section consisting of a list of the most important papers 
and addresses published during 1907. The biographical sketches number 
about 2,500, of which 1,400 deal with insurance men of this country, and 
about 1,100 with insurance officials and experts of some twenty or more 
foreign coimtries. The "Review of 1907" includes twenty-seven essays 
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on different phases of the insurance business in various parts of the 
world, and the "Chronological List of Insurance Events from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Da/' runs back to the year 1063 and occupies more 
than 100 pages. As it happens, this list includes no mention of the Arm- 
strong Investigation in 1905— or the adoption of the new New York 
Code, the election of Trustees of the mutual life companies of New York 
in 1906, and the Chicago Conference in 1906 — and other less important 
omissions might be noted, but in the main the work is a very creditable 
effort for a pioneer production in its line. Copies, bound in cloth, may 
be obtained for $5, and bound in half morocco for $7.50. 



A fitting complement to Burton J. Hendrick's serial, "The Story of 
Life Insurance," which was published in McClure's Magasine at the time 
of the Armstrong Investigation and subsequently in book form, is to ap- 
pear in the next twelve issues of The World To-day, a Chicago maga- 
zine, beginning with the June number, under the title of "The Romance 
of Life Insurance," and will come from the pen of William J. Graham, 
vice-president and actuary of the Northwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. In many respects, Mr. Hendrick's "Story of Life 
Insurance" was an excellent piece of work, especially for an author who 
had had no actual experience in the complicated business of which he 
wrote. But, it was written when the atmosphere was heavily charged 
with anti-insurance sentiment, hence was decidedly critical in tone, and 
both in the text and between the lines savored of a prosecuting attorney's 
brief. Mr. Graham, on the other hand, entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in early manhood, in 1895, as actuary of the Sun Life, of Louisville; 
in 1902 become connected with the actuarial department of the Metro- 
politan Life — ^which had reinsured the Sun Life's business — and there 
remained until 1905, when he was commissioned to represent certain 
Western Insurance Departments in the joint examination of the New 
York Life. In 1906 he became actuary and vice-president of the North- 
western National, for some time has been a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and therefore brings to his work the advantages of 
several years' practical training in life insurance work. Specimen pages 
of his work are suggestive of lucid writing and graphic ways of putting 
things, and the series promises to make a noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of life insurance. The first article will deal with "Life In- 
surance — Everybody's Problem." 



A comprehensive, illustrated, preliminary report of the "Organization, 
Equipment, and Operation of the Structural- Materials Testing Labora- 
tories at St Louis, Mo.," has just been issued by Technologic Branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, and clearly demonstrates the far- 
reaching possibilities of the investigations on which the U. S. Government 
is now spending $100,000 a year. The Preface to the report, prepared 
by Joseph A. Holmes, the expert in charge of the investigation of struc- 
tural materials, notes the significant fact that the expenditures of the 
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Federal Government for building and construction work now approximate 
$30,000,000 per annum, and the expenditures of the country at large for 
similar purposes are in excess of $1,000,000,000, and explains that "it was 
with a view to reducing the cost and improving the quality of the mate- 
rials used in this building and construction work that G)ngress was asked 
to provide for the investigation of structural materials now under way." 
In order to secure the best results for the Government, an advisory board 
was organized by chiefs of the various Government bureaus appointed 
by President Roosevelt, and, that the service might meet the needs of 
the general public representatives of various national engineering and 
allied organizations were made members of the advisory board — Charles 
A. Hexamer, of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and E. U. 
Crosby, of the National Fire Protection Association, representing the fire 
insurance interests. One of the numerous series of investigations now 
under way, for the Supervising Architect's Office, is that in relation to 
the fire-resisting qualities of materials used in the construction of public 
buildings, and in regard to this investigation, Mr. Holmes says in his 
preface : 

As illustrating the importance of this investigation in relation to the 
general public, attention may be called to the fact that the fire losses 
m the United States, including not only property destroyed, but main- 
tenance of fire departments, payment of insurance premiums, so-called 
curative agencies, and other incidentals, amounted to over $500,000,000 in 
1906, or over 80 per cent, of the value of the total new building con- 
struction. This is equivalent to an annual tax of over $6 per capita. By 
comparison, in six of the larger European countries the fire losses aver- . 
age only 33 cents per capita, and this in spite of the fact that the appli- 
ances and facilities for fighting fires in the United States are greatly 
superior to those in European countries. This discrepancy in the fire 
losses is due to the more extended use in other countries of building 
materials which are more or less fireproof. 



ACTUARIAL PERSONALITIES 



Emory McCuntock, F.A.S., F.I. A., vice-president of the Mutual Life, 
will sail with Mrs. McClintock on the Steamer Baltic on May 14th, for 
two months' vacation to be spent chiefly in the British Isles. Mr. Mc- 
Qintock's many friends will be pleased to know that he has regained 
his health. 

Akthur B. Wood, A.B., F.A.S., F.I.A., assistant actuary of the Sun 
Life of Canada, was married on April 22d to Miss Hetty Georgina Daviss, 
at Montreal. On the day preceding the wedding, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, 
secretary and actuary of the G)mpany, on behalf of the home office staff 
presented to Mr. Wood a handsome silver tea service. Mr. F. G. Cope, 
representing the Canadian managers, presented to him a case of cutlery 
and silverware. Through Mr. A. M. Mackay, editor of Sunshine, the 
American managers presented a Tiffany electric lamp. The Montreal 
city agency gave him a handsome piece of cut glass. Fifteen years ago, 
Mr. Wood entered the office of the Sun Life as a clerk. On account of 
his ability, energy and fidelity, he has been advanced until he is now 
practically at the head of the actuarial affairs of the Company, and is 
acting chairman of the Actuarial Society's Committee on Examinations. 
He has the hearty congratulations and best wishes of the members of the 
Actuarial Society, and his actuarial friends throughout the world. 

David Parks Fackler, A.M., F.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of Actuaries and French Institute of Actuaries, and Edward 
B. Fackler, F.A.S., on account of their increasing business as con- 
sulting actuaries, have enlarged their quarters at No. 35 Nassau Street, 
New York City. Several members of the Actuarial Society, now holding 
official positions in life companies, owe their training and preparation to 
Mr. D. P. Fackler, who manifested his interest in the younger actuaries 
and his desire to stimulate them to study and development by offering on 
April 6th, 1891, prizes of $150 and $100 each for the two best essays, on 
"Legislation Regarding Impairment." The first prize was awarded to 
Archibald A. Welch, and, no other essay being considered worthy of the 
second prize, Mr. Fackler changed his plan and offered a triennial prize 
for work done by Associates. Mr. Arthur Hunter took the first prize 
for the article "Makehamized American Table of Mortality," written 
while an Associate and published in the Transactions of the Society. The 
results of the recent competition will be announced at the annual meeting 
of the Actuarial Society on May 21st and 22d next. Mr. Fackler is a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of Actuaries, an honor seldom 
conferred and the only one held by an American. 

7S 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



WOMEN OF FINLAND ASK THE STATE TO INSURE THEM AGAINST MOTHERHOOd 

Some women have addressed a petition to the Landtag (of Finland) 
with a view to obtaining from it the establishment of a bureau of ma- 
ternity insurance. The cost would be covered by means of a tax. — As- 
securans Globus (Vienna). 

AN ALLEGED PROSPECT OF AN AMERICAN INVASION 

One reads in the Oestcrreichische Versicherungs-Zeitung (Austrian 
Insurance Gazette): "The Premiere Hongroise (First Hungarian General 
Insurance Company) would establish a branch for conducting a life in- 
surance business in the United States. The news does not seem exactly 
credible." — UA rgus ( Paris ) . 

A FRENCH INSURANCE JOURNAL ESTABLISHED TO FIGHT STATE INSURANCE 

We have received and perused with interest the first number of the 
journal, Le Droit de Vivre, (The Right to Live), founded by our confreres, 
MM. Le Chartier and Dardonville. This monthly, whose subscription 
price is only one franc a year, has for its unique object the upholding of 
the rights of the 150,000 insurers menaced by the proposed monopoliza- 
tion of insurance by the State. It is solely planned to mass the live forces 
of insurers to contend on election-day against the Parliamentary partizans 
of State insurance. — Le Moniteur des Assurances (Paris). 

STATE INSURANCE PROJECT PUZZLES THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MINISTER 

On March 18th Minister (of the Interior) Bienerth made an important 
announcement before the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
regarding compulsory insurance. He had noted that the question of State 
Insurance had been the order of the day for several years, with an obliga- 
tion for the insurance of buildings and for hail insurance. But, much 
greater difficulties presented themselves when the question loomed up of 
finding means of proceeding to a similar arrangement in accordance with 
the present demand. The conduct of insurance by private companies is an 
important source of tax-income, and if the State should abolish it it would 
be bound to find another means of supplying this revenue, which would 
not be an easy matter. — U Argus (Paris). 

AMERICA'S PRODIGAL FIRE WASTE 

One naturally wonders why English insurance companies are so keen 
— or rather have been so keen — after business in America, particularly 
since their not altogether happy experience there of late, though presum- 
ably the premiums are adequate to the risk. In 43 cities of Europe last 
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year there are only .86 fires per 1,000 people; in the United States there 
are 4.06 per 1,000. The American fire loss is over 8s. per head ; in Europe 
it is less than Is. 5d. Something seems wrong with brigade work, too. 
Washington, with 300,000 inhabitants, last year in its 846 fires lost £57,748, 
and its fire service cost £86,780. Berlin, a city of over 2,000,000 people, had 
daring the same period 2,099 fires, but lost only £33,841, and paid out for 
fire service £62,400. — Insurance Journal and General Financial Record 
(London). 

A BRITISH CONCESSION OF THE MUTUAL LIFE's GREATNESS 

We are so accustomed to hear that "American insurance has seen its 
day, dear boy" that it comes almost as a surprise to find that one Ameri- 
can insurance company, at any rate, secured more new life business last 
year than any British office. That company was the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance G)mpany of New York, whose general manager for the United King- 
dom is Mr. J. H. Harrison Hogge. The Mutual Life's new business for 
last year amounted to £10,004,000, and seeing that the largest British office 
— the Prudential— only managed to secure £8,156,865 in its Ordinary branch 
last year one has a suspicion that American insurance is not quite the 
financial corpse which some of its British critics, of the "dear boy" genus, 
would like to make it out to be. — Insurance, Banking and Financial Review 
(London). 

INCENDIARY GETS REWARD FOR DISCOVERING FIRE HE KINDLED 

Sentence of five years' penal servitude was passed at the Old Bailey 
on the 1st instant in the case of George Cook, who pleaded guilty after 
a confession of burglary and setting fire to St. Margaret's Mission Hall, 
Leytonstone. Prisoner went to Leytonstone Police Station, and in a 
statement to an officer there said that in company with another man he 
went to the hall, and succeeded in getting in. After appropriating cer- 
tain articles, he set the clothes basket alight, and then piled some chairs 
on the basket when he and his pal left. However, prisoner re-entered 
the hall, pulled down all the curtains, and piled them on the fiames, and 
when he saw that the place was well alight summoned the firemen, whom 
he helped to push the escape, receiving 2s. 6d. for his trouble. — The In- 
surance News (London). 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1907 

A return issued by the Board of Trade a few days since shows that 
the total number of persons killed on railways in the United Kingdom 
in the course of public traffic during the year 1907, as reported to the 
Board of Trade, was 1,117, a decrease of 52 compared with the previous 
year. The number injured was 8,794, an increase of 1,582. The number 
of passeng:ers killed was 120, a decrease of 46 compared with the pre- 
ceding year, and the number of passengers injured was 2,663, an increase 
of 83. With regard to the servants of railway companies and contractors, 
the number killed was 454, an increase of 16, and the number injured 
5,804, an increase of 1,439. Trespassers (including suicides) accounted 
for 447 deaths, compared with 455 in the previous year, and 133 cases of 
injury, compared with 106. — The Insurance News (London). 
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SOCIALISTIC DEMAND FOR STATE FIRE INSURANCE REJECTED AT GENEVA 

It is now known that a proposition for mutual and obligatory fire 
insurance by the Canton had been submitted, under the pressure of the 
Socialist Party, to the Grand G)uncil of Geneva, which has rejected it 
by a majority of 62 to 20 votes. The rejection is therefore emphatic 
From the conclusions of the Council we will cite the two following, which 
are very significant: "The creation of a mutual and obligatory fire in- 
surance organization by the Canton would have subjected the State to an 
ever-present danger from the financial point of view. The premiums to 
be paid by the insured undoubtedly would have been higher and more 
variable than those which they are paying to private companies." The 
decree of rejection demonstrates, among other things, that the defeat of 
the project of mutual insurance by the Canton was an unquestionably 
wise move. — Le Moniteur des Assurances (Paris). 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT 

Some time ago we exactly foreshadowed what would be the general 
results of the Workmen's Compensation Act, and now our predictions arc 
being most abundantly verified in all quarters. Since our last issue it is 
remarkable that the chairman of the General Accident, Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., stated that the Act must tend to exclude elderly 
and particularly old men from getting employment, while at the same 
time the new experiences g:enerally of insuring both employees in works 
and servants in domestic service showed that higher premiums would 
have to be charged. The new disability, for such it is to workers, extends 
far and wide, and it is freely explained that though to some extent really 
steady aged workers may be more prudent and careful than young men, 
when they do get injured they have much less chance of recovery. Sum- 
ming up the matter shortly, it results that a great hardship has been 
brought about for both employer and employee. — The Insurance Spectator 
of London. 

TRANSACTIONS AT APRIL MEETING OF FACULTY OF ACTUARIES IN SCOTLAND 

The fifth sessional meeting of the above Faculty for 1907-8 was held 
in the Faculty's Hall on Monday, the 13th instant — Mr. Archibald Hewat, 
President, in the chair — when a paper was read by Mr. Vyvyan Marr, 
F.F.A., F.I.A., Assistant Secretary (London), of the Edinburgh Life As- 
surance Company, entitled ''Notes on an Investigation of the Sickness and 
Mortality Experience of a Friendly Society." Mr. Marr drew attention to 
the fact that the rates of sickness and mortality shown by the various 
published Tables vary greatly, according to the composition of the society 
under observation and the benefits granted by it, and he emphasized the 
need of having as large an accumulation of experience as possible, in 
order that the actuaries about to value the liabilities of friendly societies 
might be able to obtain Tables which agreed with the circumstances of the 
particular society to be dealt with. Having recently investigated the ex- 
perience of an old-established friendly society in the West of Scotland, he 
explained the methods he had employed and submitted tables showing the 
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results, in the hope that this might prove a useful contribution of the kind 
he desiderated. — Post Magasine and Insurance Monitor (London). 

FISE PREVENTION A SUBJECT OF PERSONAL IMPORTANCE TO ALL MEN 

Some years ago, The Times, in a leading article, estimated that in 
Western Europe, Canada, and the United States of America, the fire bill 
amounted to 65Vi millions sterling per annum; and we are quite safe in 
assuming that there has not been any diminution in this amount during 
recent years. That this immense tax upon the productive and distributive 
industries of the world should continue unchecked is a reproach to the 
resources of civilization. It oppresses business, and is a constant drain 
upon the resources of the people, touching the pockets of rich and poor 
alike. Apart from the danger to human life, which should be the first con- 
sideration, it is plainly desirable to arouse the general public from its com- 
parative apathy in the matter of fire prevention and extinction. Public 
opinion should insist upon the desirability of protecting society against loss 
of life and property by fire, as efficiently as against loss of health by the 
spread of infectious disease. Any act which reduces the fire loss is as 
high a deed of philanthropy as are the good works which improve and 
prolong life. The knowledge that means of extinguishing fire are within 
reach adds greatly to the confidence of the inmates of a building which 
has been fired. Panic often causes as great a loss of life as fire itself, and 
the value of anything which tends to minimize the risk of panic can hardly 
be overestimated. It may be truly said, that the whole subject is one of 
personal importance to every member of the community, and will readily 
repay individual study. — Insurance and Financial Gazette (Belfast). 

CAUSTIC COMMENT FROM THE EMERALD ISLE ON OUR INSURANCE LEGISLATION 

No doubt about it, the life insurance companies of the United States 
of America do not know where they are. As to the life offices, legislation 
has accomplised a veritable reductio ad absurdum. Insurance in all its 
branches is the football of legislation in America, it is kicked and mauled 
as if by common consent And yet insurance stands for and represents — 
we cannot attempt a full category; what does it not stand for? The 
American people are credited with being exceptionally shrewd, clever, and 
intelligent; in our opinion, rightly so. Nevertheless, they stand quietly 
by, if they do not positively lend assistance in the maltreatment of insur- 
ance, not in one but in manifold ways. They are never happy unless the 
thumbscrew is being applied, with every turn of the screw they yell with 
delight They are as blind as bats to the madness and folly of the exhi- 
bition; they have not sufficient horse-sense to perceive they are gaining 
amusement from the painful performance of peeling their own shins. 
They are consenting parties to the pilfering of the companies* coffers; the 
fact escapes their observation, that professional plunderers are walking 
away in broad daylight, with funds which belong to themselves personally. 
Why, insurance stands for little better than an Aunt Sally in the United 
States of America— every scallywag who comes along is welcome to have 
a shy. Some day the notion is bound to find access into the cranium of 
the Yankee, that a wolf is not to be trusted to do duty as a sheepdog ; and 
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it may yet occur to him, that by inane and insane legislation, he is not 
only preparing a rod, but that he is actively engaged in applying that in- 
strument of torture to the laceration of his own back. — Insurance and 
Financial Gazette (Belfast). 

INSURANCE DEVELOPliiBNT IN GSEAT BRITAIN IN LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

The sixth annual meeting of the Insurance Society of Edinburgh was 
held in the hall of the Faculty of Actuaries on Tuesday, the 14th instant, 
Mr. Henry Brown, General Manager of the Century Insurance Company, 
occupying the chair. The report of the Council stated that since the last 
report 16 new members and 20 new associates had been elected, while at 
the close of the session there were 216 members and 49 associates, repre- 
senting 52 offices. After the formal business had been transacted, the 
President delivered his closing address for the session, which took the 
form of a short review of the progress of insurance development and 
organization during the past twenty-five years. He pointed out that 
whereas twenty-five years ago fire and life offices limited themselves to 
those branches of business, in these days they had become universal insur- 
ance providers. In 1882 the fire premiums of some 54 British companies 
amounted to £11,475,000, while, in 1906, 55 companies reported £23,840,000. 
The losses for the first of these years were £7,790,000, and for 1906, 
£21,195,000. The latter year included the San Francisco calamity. In the 
life branch the figures quoted extended over a period of ten years only, 
but they evidenced marvellous growth. The premium income in 1887 was 
£13,000,000, and in 1906 it exceeded £25,000,000, and the sum assured by 
the last-mentioned figures reached the gigantic total of £713,000,000. The 
accident department, however, showed the greatest growth of all. In 1887 
the premium income of all the companies operating in this department 
amounted to £760,000, while in 1906 it amounted to over £6,000,000. Part 
of this, it was pointed out, was derived from foreign business, but a very 
large proportion had arisen out of the legislation of the last ten years, 
which extended the Employers' Liability Acts. — Post Magazine and Insur- 
ance Monitor (London). 
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The Chicago Fire Department has recently undergone a sweeping re- 
organization ; New York City, "next"! 

The estimated fire losses for the first quarter of 1908 amounted to 
$64,795,600, according to the /. of C/s computations, these figures being 
substantially identical with those for the corresponding period of 1907. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life announced at its recent quarterly 
meeting that policies aggregating $28,565,000 had been written during 
the first three months of 1908, thus passing the record for the similar 
period of 1907 by nearly $3,500,000. 

In accordance with its policy for many years, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has announced voluntary annual dividends and con- 
cessions to its policyholders for 1908, aggregating $2,500,000, thus mak- 
ing the total of these voluntary dividends and concessions up to date 
about $14,500,000. 

The much-discussed Employers' Liability bill, which was introduced 
by way of a substitute for the law which the U. S. Supreme Court had 
pronounced unconstitutional, was duly enacted and signed by President 
Roosevelt, only one vote against being cast in the House of Representa- 
tives — by Congressman Littlefield of Maine. 

The tests of the new high pressure water supply of Brooklyn are 
reported to have proved satisfactory in every way, and the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange has already lifted the penalty charge for defi- 
ciencies in fire protection in the district in which the high pressure serv- 
ice has been installed. 

The bill providing for the introduction of the Torrens System of 
State guarantees of real estate titles was passed by both houses of the 
New York Legislature, and at this writing is in the Governor's hands, 
awaiting his approval or disapproval. Should Gov. Hughes sign the bill, 
the business of the title guarantee companies is bound to suffer more 
or less. 

Messrs. Whiton and Merges, of 73 William Street, New York, have 
been the agents of the Dubuque Fire and Marine since the Company 
entered New York two years ago. The recently published statement 
that the agency had been transferred to W. L. Perrin is incorrect. The 
Dubuque has no intention of making a change, as the business in the 
hands of Whiton and Merges has always shown a handsome profit 

The great tower of the Metropolitan Life Building, at Madison 
Square,. will be carried up four stories higher than was originally in- 
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tended, making it rise to a height of more than seven hundred feet above 
the street level, and consist of fifty-two stories. In comparison with this 
mammoth, the much-vaunted tower of the Singer Building will shrink 
into innocuous desuetude, comparatively speaking. 

At its recent session at Augusta, Ga., on April 7-9 last, the Western 
Union decided that the writing, or declination, of tobacco risks in the 
Kentucky domain of the "night-raiders" must be left to the companies 
for individual action. The committee appointed to consider the matter 
had so advised, reporting that several companies had announced their 
intention of writing this class of risks in any event. 

By direction of Justice Dowling of the New York Supreme Court, 
briefs have been submitted by both parties to the proceedings brought 
against the Coyle syndicate in the name of Henry Moir, actuary of the 
Society, and Justice Bowling's decision is eagerly awaited. The Society, 
in the meantime, has removed from the New York Life Building where 
it so long occupied quarters, and is now housed in its own building at No. 
35 Nassau Street, formerly known as the German American Building. 

It had seemed probable that the receivers of the Mutual Reserve 
would succeed in effecting a reinsurance arrangement for the policy- 
holders of that company with the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, 
but the New York Attorney-General has objected on the ground that 
the latter company is a foreign corporation not authorized to do busi- 
ness in New York, and Judge Ward of the U. S. Circuit Court has there- 
fore declined to approve the proposition. 

The agents in the employ of Vice-President James T. Phelps, of the 
National Life Insurance Company, gave a dinner in his honor and pre- 
sented a punch-bowl to him at Boston, on the evening of the 24th inst, 
in commemoration of his thirty years' service as a director of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Phelps is now in his sixty-third year, and began his connec- 
tion with the National in 1858. His "Life Insurance Sayings," which 
were brought together in book form in 1895, have made his name known 
in life insurance circles from one end of the country to the other. 

The latest reports received by the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment from about 200 fire companies concerned in the loss on the con- 
flagration at Chelsea, Mass., on the night of the 12th inst, indicate that 
the aggregate insurance loss will approximate $8,500,000, or almost three 
times as much as the companies originally figured. Twenty-seven com- 
panies' losses exceed $100,000. The United Firemens of Philadelphia led 
the list with a loss of $360,000, and will be forced to reduce its capital 
and reinsure some of its business ; and some of the Massachusetts mutuals 
suffered severely. 

"Taps" were sounded during the current month for two more mem- 
bers of the old guard of American life insurance, namely, President Ben- 
jamin F. Stevens of the New England Mutual Life, and ex-President 
Samuel R. Shipley, of the Provident Life and Trust Company. Mr. 
Stevens was in his eighty-fifth year, and had been connected with the 
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New England Mutual for nearly sixty-one years, having become its 
President in 1865; Mr. Shipley was eighty years of age, was one of the 
founders of the Provident Life and Trust in 1865, and continuously 
served as its President until 1906, when he withdrew. 

Abchibald C. Haynes, the former general agent of the Equitable 
Life, and perhaps the most widely-known "big-producer" of recent years 
in the life insurance business, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, stating 
his assets as $17.42 and his liabilities as $176,621.63. It was Mr. Haynes, 
it will be recalled, who electrified the business just prior to the Arm- 
strong Investigation, by announcing himself as a champion of lower 
commissions and frequent distributions of surplus. His next bid for 
fame was his brief, inglorious, service as (1) president of the Mutual 
Reserve just before its collapse, and (2) one of the short-term receivers 
of that institution. 

The opinion is prevalent in Canada that the revision of the Federal 
Insurance Act will be deferred until the next session of Parliament, 
which will meet in the Fall. The address of Thomas B. Macaulay, 
secretary and actuary of the Sun Life, before the Banking and Commerce 
Conunittee of the House of Commons, and published in full by OMce 
and Field, is an able and comprehensive review of the subject, especially 
on the points which are the most objectionable. Mr. Macaulay has given 
the matter thorough study, and shows by his forceful address that he is 
a master of the subject, as well as one of the ablest Canadian life insur- 
ance managers. From the day when the Royal Commission, which was 
created to investigate the life insurance business in Canada, filed its 
voluminous report, Mr. Macaulay has actively labored to bring about the 
modification of the Commission's proposed bill on rational lines, and, if 
any one particular Canadian manager can be said to have led the move- 
ment in question, that honor undoubtedly belongs to him. 
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*THE GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

TABLE 

By David Parks Fackler, F.A.S. 

Ex- President, Actuarial Society of America 



LAST fall the Secretary of the Society wrote me that, at the 
meeting of the Council held in Toronto on October 10th, a 
resolution was passed asking me, "to prepare an account of the 
construction of the American Experience Table." The Secre- 
tary's letter adds, *Vou are the only man now living that has a 
knowledge of the materials from which the table was constructed 
and the method of graduation, and the Council accordingly felt 
that a statement by you on this subject would be of great value 
for insertion in our Transactions" Recognizing the reasonable- 
ness of this request, as well as the honor done me, I have en- 
deavored to refresh my recollection on all points and have con- 
sulted many old books and papers, but fear that I shall not be able 
to do much in the way of giving a really satisfactor>' account. 

In 1858 Mr. Romans compiled the experience of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for its first fifteen fiscal years, ending 
February 1st, 1858, and his report was published by the Com- 
pany in a quarto volume, ver>' few copies of which arc extant 
The Company's experience was elaborately stated in five diflP'^r^mt 

•Address delivered at the recent anmial meeting of the Acttunn] 
Society of America, May 21-22, 1908 
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classifications based on residence, and also in three divisions for 
life, endowment and term policies. On pages 20 and 21 he pre- 
sented an adjusted table of mortality based on the experience of 
the whole Company for the fifteen years. This table starts with 
100,000 persons living at the age of 10, and ends with one person 
living at 99 and dying at that age. It will be noted immediately 
that this differs from the American Table, which makes 95 the 
oldest age attained. The rates of mortality in this 1858 table are 
stated only up to age 74 inclusive, though the number of persons 
surviving to ages 79, 84, 89, 94 and 99 are shown, as well as 
the number of deaths occurring at those ages. On making up the 
rates from the numbers of living and dying, they are found to be 
the same as by Prof. Gill's table. I should state that Prof. Gill 
was the first actuary of the Company. He based the Company's 
premiums upon a graduation of the Carlisle and other English 
tables prepared by himself. He stated that this table should be 
modified by future actual American experience. 

The oldest person in the Company was only 78 years old and 
Mr. Homans felt that the Company had no experience at these 
advanced ages upon which any rates of mortality could properly 
be based, and therefore assumed the same rates as in Prof. Gill's 
table. Mr. Homans refers to the twelve-year experience of the 
Mutual Benefit as agreeing with his own Company's experience 
"in a remarkable manner," and states that he believes that "if 
such observations are continued we will soon have the requisite 
data for framing a reliable American Table of Mortality which 
will be an accurate representation of the relative value of life 
amongst the classes of assured lives at the different ages." The 
adjusted rates of mortality by this (1858) table of Mr. Homans' 
are shown further along in this article where they are placed side 
by side with those of the American Table. 

Before proceeding, however, it must be remarked that no one 
can read this volume, showing the mortality experience of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for its first fifteen years without 
profound admiration for the industry, ability and genius shown 
by Mr. Homans, who had no knowledge of life insurance prior to 
his appointment as actuary. He was chosen actuary of the 
Mutual Life without his knowledge, while serving as an as- 
tronomer in an United States Government expedition on the 
western plains, and was then in his 25th year of age. Shortly 
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after I joined him in the service of the Company he once re- 
marked to me that he did not know what the word ''premium" 
meant until after he became the actuary of the Company. I think 
he did not actually enter this Company's office until January, 
1856. When it is considered that Mr. Romans had nothing to 
g^ide his studies except the very few and imperfect English pub- 
lications then in existence, and the scanty records left by his 
predecessor, Prof. Gill, it is amazing that he was able to study up 
the subject and compile the Company's experience, as he did so 
well, within less than three years. Had Mr. Romans been framed 
in a strictly mathematical or scientific mould it might not have 
seemed so remarkable, but, as we know, he was intensely human, 
being always sociable, companionable and fond of the enjoyments 
of life. 

In the years 1859 and 1860, Mr. Romans continued the com- 
pilation of the Company's experience, and in 1860 framed what 
was afterwards known as the American Experience Table. While 
based in the main upon the experience of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, it, in a considerable degree, represented Mr. 
Romans' personal opinion of the probable rate of mortality 
among insured lives after the immediate effects of medical selec- 
tion had expired. The adjusted table of mortality prepared in 
1858 showed the mortality experience of the entire Company, and 
was much affected by the heavy mortality in the extreme southern 
and western States. Mr. Romans' new table was intended to 
represent the death rate among insured lives residing in salubri- 
ous districts, after the effects of medical selection were eliminated. 
When these two points are considered, it will be understood how 
it is that, for age thirty-five and under, Mr. Romans' new table 
generally shows a somewhat lower rate of mortality than does 
the table deduced from the Company's general experience, while 
above age thirty-five the rate is higher than by the Company's 
general experience. 

In the spring of 1861, just as the Civil War was breaking out, 
Mr. Romans went to England to consult British actuaries as to 
the best method of dividing surplus, and also as to some proposed 
new tables of premiums for survivorship annuities. After his 
return, these tables were prepared and were first published in 
the Company's rate-book for 1862 with a preface in which it is 
stated : "These rates of premium have been calculated at great 
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labor and upon an entirely new and original basis, which has 
been submitted to, and received the unanimous approval of, some 
of the most experienced and able actuaries in Great Britain as 
well as some of the leading insurance officials in this country." 
These rates are based on the American Table with a loading of 
thirty per cent. They occupy eight pages of the Company's rate- 
book for 18G2, and were published by that Company and the 
Equitable Life for many years afterwards. From the quotation 
it would appear that the mortality table and the mode of com- 
puting the rates had been shown to the English actuaries in the 
spring of 1861, while the calculation of the premiums in detail 
was made after Mr. Romans' return from England later in 1861. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the American Table 
was in existence early in 1861, and so early that I felt justified in 
stating that it was constructed in 1860 after the experience for the 
years ending February 1st, 1859, and February 1st, 1860, had 
been compiled. Mr. Homans went to England so early in 1861 
that he could not have had time to complete the computation of 
the Company's experience for the year ending February 1st, 1861, 
and also prepare the American Table from this additional experi- 
ence before his departure. 

Mr. Homans did not give his table its present name, and it was 
not called the American Experience Table until Superintendent 
Barnes proposed it as the legal basis for the State of New York, 
in 1868 and 1869. In his annual report in 1869 Mr. Barnes said: 
"The American Experience Table of Mortality was constructed 
mainly on the actual experience of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. The actuary of that Company, Mr. 
Sheppard Homans, who compiled the experience and constructed 
the table, availed himself of all the other statistics at hand for 
ascertaining the laws of mortality applicable to healthy insured 
lives in this country ****** and all the 
standard European Tables were also used for the purpose of com- 
parison in graduating and modulating the American Table." 

I entered the Mutual Life office in July, 1859, as one of the 
assistants in the Actuarial Department, and was employed in ex- 
tending the Company's experience, but had no part in graduating, 
or in making, what is now known as the American Table. It was 
at first called simply and familiarly "Homans' Table," and I have 
many old manuscript tables bearing that designation. As previ- 
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ously stated, I believe the American Table was framed in 1860 
while I was too young and inexperienced to be consulted there- 
anent, having been in the Company's office only about a year. 

It has often been thought that the American Table was based 
on the statistics contributed by the companies represented at the 
American Underwriters Convention, which first met in May, 
1859. That, however, is entirely a mistake, although in the semi- 
centennial history of the New York Life there is a statement to 
that effect on page 55. I asked Mr. Homans regarding this point 
and he wrote me, March 3rd, 1896, saying, "the statement in 
regard to the basis upon which the so-called American Experience 
Table was constructed is incorrect. The statistics from the 
thirteen companies referred to were not used in the preparation 
of that table.'' 

My first work in the Mutual Life Insurance Company was in 
the preparation of statistics for the joint experience of those 
thirteen companies. The work, however, was abandoned, owing 
to various causes, and nothing ever resulted therefrom. The 
later statistics of American companies, from which Mr. Meech's 
tables were prepared, were made up afresh and entirely inde- 
pendently of the earlier attempt. 

The graduation of the Mutual Life's fifteen-year experience 
to 1858 was made graphically, as I was positively informed by 
one who saw the work done ; but my informant knew nothing as 
to the method employed for the American Table. I remember 
that Mr. Homans once spoke of having employed a graduation 
formula in connection with that table, but did not mention which. 
His son, I. Smith Homans, recently showed me a pamphlet on 
mortality tables that was presented to his father in 1860 by Dr. 
Farr, and we both thought it might have aided his father in his 
work, but we could not discover any marks to indicate that he 
had employed any of its formulae. 

It is very remarkable that this table, based largely upon judg- 
ment rather than actual experience, should be so nearly the same 
as if it had been based on the Makeham formula of several years 
later. A comparison with the rates of mortality by the Make- 
hamized American Table of Mr. Arthur Hunter will be inter- 
esting in this conneclion, and can be made by examining the 
exhibit at the close of this article. 

Before closing this, it may be proper to speak further of Pro- 
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lessor Charles Gill, the first actuan- of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. He appears to have been the first American to 
frame a mortality table and compute independent rates. He was 
a fine mathematician and published a duodecimo volume of one 
hundred pages entitled "Angular Analysis/' of which I have a 
copy. This system of analysis afforded solutions of the problems 
to which the Diophantine analysis is usually applied. Mr. Ho- 
mans* report speaks of him as the author of a book entitled "As- 
surance Tables," and states that in I80I he made a report upon 
the Company's experience for its first eight years among its mem- 
bers residing in the northern States, and President Winston in 
his introiiuctory remarks speaks of reports having been presented 
by Prof. Gill both in 1851 and 1853, and says they were "marked 
by the general abilit>' which distinguished his acts." Without 
derogating from Mr. Homans' credit, it must be conceded that 
Prof. Gill's work must have aided Mr. Homans considerably. If 
I have some leisure this summer, I shall endeavor to learn more 
of Prof. Gill's life, if any biography was published, for as he 
appears to have been the first person on this Continent that 
served as an actuary' in a company's office, the record may interest 
all of us. 

At the beginning of this paper I stated my fears that I could 
not give you much information regarding the genesis of the 
American Table, and now, in closing, I am afraid you will all 
be disappointed, though I have done my best to furnish the in- 
formation desired. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Homans 
never published any account of the method employed by him in 
preparing the table. 

COMPARISON OF THE RATES OF MORTALITY OF THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

TABLE WITH THOSE OF VARIOUS TABLES 
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t As before stated these are the only advanced ages shown in Mr. Homans' 1858 Report 



fTHE FUTURE OP LIABILITY UNDERWRITING 

By Charles S. Forbes, A.A.S. 

Statistician, and Superintendent of Liability Department, Casualty 

Company of America 



CHANGES follow each other so rapidly in Liability Insurance 
that underwriters are beginning to ask, "where will they 
stop?" States are revising their negligence laws, and every 
change tends to increase the liability of employers for accidents 
to their employes. The recent National Employers' Liability Act 
has established a precedent in favor of enlarged responsibility on 
the part of the employer. Although limited in scope, this law 
will ser\'e as a model for State legislation. Furthermore, public 
speakers, including President Roosevelt, are spreading the doc- 
trine that every injured workman has, i/>so facto, a claim against 
someone. Twenty years ago, a broken leg in a Maine lumber 
camp was *'bad luck :" now it is the basis of a claim, no matter 
what the cause of the accident. Qaim-making is fostered on the 
one hand by lawyers eager for practice, and on the other hand by 
casualty companies, themselves. It is cheaper to settle than fight 
in most cases, and many a worthless claim is brought in the hope 
that a settlement will be offered. Not all companies settle "no 
liabilit>'" cases, but enough of them do so to encourage claim- 
making, even where no suit was ever intended. Such cases be- 
come a g^me of bluff between the plaintiff and the company, and 
often result in payment to avoid trouble. The merit of a claim 
is of less consequence than the ability of the plaintiff's attorney, 
and compensation for injury is less a matter of justice than of 
expediency. The tendency, however, is to adjust on the basis of 
wages for lost time, regardless of liability. 

Payments are steadily growing heavier. Mr. Frank E. Law 
in his treatise, "A Method of Deducing Liability Rates," gives a 
table to illustrate this point. The average loss cost in 1903 was 
25J4 cents; in 1897 was 31.9 cents, and in 1900 was 36.2 cents. 
Contrast the falling rate of mortality in Life Insurance, a factor 
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of safety, with the increasing rate of losses above, a factor of diS' 
aster. A liability underwriter must load his premium to allow 
for this continual increase of responsibility on the part of the 
employer. 

Liability companies have another function which is often 
under-estimated. They maintain expensive Inspection Depart- 
ments, and for the most part, make regular and careful inspec- 
tions of the risks insured by them, suggesting recommendations 
to their policyholders to increase the safety of their plants. In 
cases where the assured show a disinclination to take measures for 
the safety of their employes, it is the policy of many companies 
to retire from the risks. There is a division of opinion, however, 
as to the wisdom of incurring the cost of inspections. The presi- 
dent of a well-known casualty company told the writer recently 
that he believed that it would be more economical for the com- 
panies to make no inspections at all, and that in his judgment 
the additional losses incurred would not equal the cost of inspec- 
tions. It is the policy of some companies, nevertheless, to make 
careful inspections and to insist upon the recommendations of their 
inspectors as a condition of carrying insurance. We maintain 
that, not only is this economy in the long run, but that it has a 
moral influence which the business owes to the community at 
large and to the business. 

No risk can be carried at any obtainable price, if the employer 
regards the insurance company as a substitute for care in the main- 
tenance of his plant. Certain employers act as though they con- 
sidered their employes in the same light that a general considers 
his army. They are perfectly willing to endanger the lives and 
limbs of their employes for the attainment of their own plans. 
They resent the recommendations of the insurance company as 
strongly as a general would resent interference of the surgeon 
before a battle. They practically tell the insurance company, 
"you are paid to take care of the dead and wounded." Aside 
from the question of cost of inspections as a method of reducing 
losses, no insurance company can justify its existence if it yields 
to this attitude of the employer. 

We believe that the number of such employers is growing less, 
and that careful inspections do reduce the enormous economic 
waste caused by accidents. The following quotations from the 
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recomrr.endar.ons to polioholders will illustrate the lines upon 
which the write r*> cocr.pany -5 working: 

A!', ci-culir and bird 5a -as should be guarded, when possible to do 
so. and trr.;"-.:.es c»:n:per.cd :o -jse ?uch giiards at all times. 

Tr- 'irviii-.r.g set screw* ir. c>:*.i-ir? cr.d ouplings on line and counter- 
shafting sbvjid be covered or court ersunk. 

Shifter? should be ustd at a", times, for shifting belts, and no employe 
should be a '.'owed to <'.\iiz a be!: with his hand or stick. Belts should be 
laced a:;d adjusted when nischir.erj- is not in motion. 

Stairways should be carefully examined for projecting nails or screws, 
and where rubber or other strips are placed on the treads, said strips 
should bo secure and lay prefecily t^at : ragged carpets and oilcloths on 
both hrt!h\ays and stairs should be removed. 

Thv- ractor>- laws of your State provide that most of the above men- 
tioned suggestions and recommendations should be carried out where and 
when necessary. Your compliance with the law will relieve you of unneces- 
sary liability- in case of accidents and will enable you to secure liability 
insurance at the lowest p'^'^^^-b'e cost. 

The (jiiestion is often asked, "have liability companies any 
rates calculated upon a scientific basis ?" Liability rates are based 
upon as sound a mathematical theory* as are rates in Life Insur- 
ance. They are not based, however, on as wide an experience, 
nor are their peculiar problems as completely solved. The basis 
of a liability premium is a rate charged on each one hundred 
dollars of pay roll expended by the assured. In order to ascer- 
tain a proper rate for any risk, it is necessarj- to know the actual 
losses paid on a large amoimt of pay roll expenditure in that 
particular business. The pure loss cost obtained from this aver- 
age nuist then be loaded for commissions, expenses of manage- 
ment and profit, with allowance for interest earnings. Originally 
rates were matters of estimate. As experience has been gathered, 
rates have gradually been adjusted to meet the facts. In the 
more important classes of business, the experience is large 
enough to give a very good average. In the less important lines 
where only a limited experience is available, the results of similar 
occupations are taken into consideration. When catastrophe haz- 
ards have been properly distributed, the results are found to be 
fairly consistent 

It immediately develops, however, that results differ widely 
by States. The hazard in Montana is twice what it is in New 
York, more than three times what it is in Connecticut. This is 
caused bv differences in State laws, physical hazard, and general 
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temperament of the population. Chicago is bad on account of 
labor agitation. In general, the West is worse than the East. It 
is necessary, therefore, to consider the general experience in each 
State and to modify the rates derived as above to meet these con- 
ditions. There are a number of other disturbing factors, some 
purely local, such as the special teams' hazard in a large city. 
Enough has been said, however, to show the general method. 
The difficulties will be appreciated when it is realized that some 
950 different classifications of business are recognized in som.e 
fifty different States and Territories. Rates have been thus com- 
piled by an association of the leading companies, but no company 
at the present time is bound by these rates. Competition is free, 
and rate-cutting is excused because of the well-known fact that 
individual risks of the same classification show great differences 
in hazard. Each underwriter flatters himself that he is securing 
only **gilt-edge business," and that his rivals are writing the 
poorer risks. Enough said ; no man has all wisdom. 

Losses under a liability policy develop slowly, and it is not 
possible exactly to estimate future contingencies. It may be eight 
years before a claim is finally adjusted. The temptation is to 
assume an indicated loss ratio much too low, and to overestimate 
the profits of the business. Mr. Lester W. Zartman in his book 
**The Investments of Life Insurance Companies" advocates in- 
creased facilities for forming new companies as a check on the 
old. The reverse condition exists in Casualtv Insurance. New 
companies spring up easily and rapidly, and each one, desirous 
of business as soon as possible, offers lower rates. Conservatism 
comes with age and experience, but the harm is done. Life in- 
surance companies, owing to the length of their contracts, are less 
affected by new competitors. 

Owing to these difficulties the future of Liability Underwrit- 
ing is really a matter of uncertainty. Events point to "work- 
men's compensation'' as a partial solution. But rates based on 
liability imposed by law will not prove adequate under these new 
conditions. There is a lack of experience as the basis of rates for 
"workmen's compensation," and only the most sane and scientific 
actuarial work will tide the companies over the transition period. 

The writer would be glad to see the formation of a society 
composed of the statisticians of the various casualty companies, 
similar in object and scope to the Actuarial Society of America. 
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Attempts to associate companies to fix and maintain rates have 
been disappointing up to the present time, but an association of 
individuals would provide a common meeting-ground, and would 
exert an influence on the entire business. The society could meet 
two or three times a year for informal dinners, listen to one or 
more papers of general interest and discuss the same, leaving each 
member to make such recommendations to his own company as 
his judgment approved. There has been too much exchange of 
personalities in the business up to the present time, and not 
enough interchange of personality. It is time liability statistics 
were dignified by an association of those interested in their 
problems. 

Charles S. Forbes 



* APPORTIONMENT OF FIRE LOSSES UNDER 
NON-CONCURRENT POLICIES 

By Albert W. Whitney^ A.A.S. 

Professor of Mathematics, University of California 



THERE are a score of more important problems in Fire In- 
surance than that which arises when a loss occurs on prop- 
erty that is covered by non-concurrent policies. The condition 
may be considered as a pathological one, and does not often 
occui ; but when it does occur, the problem is exceedingly vexa- 
tious 

Tiere are a dozen or more rules for apportionment in such 
cases the best of these are based on insufficient reasoning, and 
other? on no reasoning at all. One rule, for instance, introduces 
the efement of sound value, which is certainly entirely irrelevant 
(excot when there is a coinsurance clause) : 

Tie decisions of the courts have only added to the confusion ; 
taken altogether they produce somewhat the effect of a pro- 
nouncment that 2 plus 2 shall be 5 ; the insurance companies are 
then bft with this problem to solve : if 2 plus 2 are 5, how much 
are 3 dIus 3 ? The difficulty, it appears to me, has been that the 
analyfls has not gone far enough back into the fundamental prin- 
ciples of indemnity. 

Nothing is more common in a study of scientific methods than 
to fhd that a point of view which was sufficient for the explana- 
ticn of a certain range of phenomena must be shifted when some 
nov array of facts comes into view. Certain facts could be ex- 
planed by the theory that the sun turned about the earth; cer- 
tah others could not A large range of facts were explainable 
by he molecular theory ; certain modern researches — notably those 
deding with radium — have shown this theory to be inadequate. 
So ordinary cases of insurance require only the ordinary con- 

A re-statement of the non-mathematical part of his paper presented 
befoe the Actuarial Society of America, May 21, 1908, prepared expressly 
for lis magazine by Professor Whitney 
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ception of indemnity; non-concurrence, however, forces us to a 
broader point of view, one that embraces the ordinary cases as 
heretofore, but that at the same time opens the way to an under- 
standing of the new cases. 

Before going further, I might — for the sake of the possible 
reader who is unfamiliar with Fire Insurance — state in a concrete 
form the simplest case of non-concurrence. A certain house con- 
tains books and furniture; Company A protects both of these 
items with a blanket-policy of $3,000, Company B protects bcoks 
alone with an additional policy of $2,000. A fire occurs diing 
a damage of $500 to furniture and $1,500 to books, and :t is 
necessary to ascertain the proper contribution of each compaiy to 
make good the loss. The policies are non-concurrent in the ;ense 
that they do not cover the same items. A larger numbr of 
companies and a larger number of items might easily lead tc very 
complicated cases of non-concurrence. 

The conception to which we must now g^ve formal recogiition 
is that of indemnity as a flow. In ordinary cases we ma*^ cast 
up the loss after it has occurred ; in the case of non-concurence, 
on the other hand, our reasoning must be based upon th» con- 
ception of the loss as accruing from instant to instant. 

The problem, it may be stated, is not actuarial: it is legal. 
It does not deal with the question of how indemnity is furished, 
and hence with the law of averages, but rather with the lature 
of the contract and its consequences. In order to eniphasze the 
fact that the contract is a basis which, being established leads 
by a chain of reasoning in any particular case to a necessar/ con- 
clusion, I have thrown the parts of the contract that are petinent 
to the problem into the form of axioms and a postulate. These 
obtain their validity, if I have faithfully interpreted the contra:t, 
from the mutual agreement of the parties concerned. For te 
sake of clearness I refer to the "insurance in force" as an *'.i- 
demnity fund;" that is, in order to be graphic, the companyin 
agreeing to furnish indemnity up to a certain amount maybe 
thought of as having a definite fund therefor. 

Definition : Insurance is a plan for furnishing indemnity ;:he 
indemnit}' accrues continuously as the loss takes place; accned 
indemnity flows from an "indemnity fund" (or funds) viz.JJie 
"insurance in force," and attaches at the point at which \oi is 
taking place. 
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Axiom I: When an indemnity fund (or funds) protects a 
property upon which loss is taking place, or more than one prop- 
erty upon which losses are simultaneously taking place, the total 
flow to each property during an instant is equal to the loss upon 
that property during the instant in question. 

Axiom II : When a property is protected by more than one in- 
demnity fund, the flow from each fund during a given instant 
is proportional to the size of the fund at that instant. 

Axiom III: The flow to each item of loss continues either 
until the entire loss upon that item is made good or until all the 
indemnity funds contributory thereto are exhausted. 

Postulate : The rate at which loss takes place on each of two 
or more properties which have been destroyed by a single fire is 
proportional to the final amount of loss sustained; that is, the 
rate at which values are destroyed remains constant while the 
loss occurs. 

It is easy to show that in ordinary cases these axioms give the 
ordinary procedure. Furthermore, remembering that, if a loss has 
not exhausted the entire insurance in force, the policy is marked 
down by the amount of the loss paid, it is evident that Axiom 
II conceives of the fire as a succession of infinitesimal fires. Some 
postulate is demanded if the problem is to be determinate. In the 
case already cited, alternative postulates would be that the books 
burned first or that the furniture burned first. Even if one of 
these latter postulates were known to be true, nevertheless the 
postulate given above would be more truly equitable. This 
postulate as a matter of fact is in strict accord with actual practice. 

Owing to the fact that when the policies are non-concurrent 
they do not cover the same items and hence are being drained at 
different rates, the indemnity funds — that is, the insurances opera- 
tive — do not remain in the same ratio to each other. It is this 
very fact that makes the problem so difficult. It is, in fact, a 
problem in calculus instead of a problem in arithmetic. Calculus 
is the subject that deals with changing rates. If a body is moving 
with a constant speed of ten feet a second it is simply a problem 
in arithmetic to find that in o seconds it has moved 30 feet ; but if 
its speed is proportional to the time it has been moving, as in the 
case of a falling body, it is a problem of calculus to prove that 
the distance covered is proportional to the square of the time. 
Apportionment under concurrent policies is merely a matter of 
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arithmetic because the policies are all being drained in the same 
way and the indemnity funds remain in the same ratio to each 
other. Apportionment under non-concurrent policies requires 
calculus, because the indemnity funds are not being drained in the 
same way, and hence do not continue to stand in a constant ratio 
to each other. 

As a matter of fact, the problem expresses itself in a series of 
differential equations. Whether practically the diflferential equa- 
tions can be solved, is another question, another question in just 
the sense that trying actually to travel a road is another matter 
from discovering the right road to take. Certainly the first ques- 
tion is to discover the right road. Most roads can be traveled if 
it is known that the thing to be attained is at the other end, and 
if the thing is worth attaining. 

I should say in the case in hand that the first question to settle 
is whether the axioms and postulates given truly and adequately 
express the fundamental facts with regard to a contract of indem- 
nity : or, if they do not, to discover others that do. Complicated as 
the problem is, it would seem even more so when there is in ad- 
dition a coinsurance clause; I conceive, however, that the com- 
plication would be more apparent than real. The difficulty of the 
problem I conceive to lie entirely in the fact that the policies do 
not cover the same items. 

Albert W. Whitney 



THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT'S CALLING 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



EVERY occupation of course has its drawbacks, but as a rule 
the normal, healthy, man wastes very little time in thinking or 
talking about the shortcomings of the calling in which he is regu- 
larly engaged. Men of that class have "other fish to fry," as the 
author of Don Quixote put it, and have no time for looking up 
and bemoaning the dark side of their livelihood. Excepting those 
unfortunates who were born with blue films over their eyes, as 
it were, and can only see darkly everything with which they come 
in contact, it is fairly safe to assume that the man whom one hears 
talk disparagingly of his profession or trade has not made a suc- 
cess at it. That much is reasonably certain ; in most cases of that 
kind, about the only question is, is the fault-finding a matter of 
cause or effect ? In other words, did the speaker's dislike for that 
particular form of work lead him to tackle it in half-hearted 
fashion, and hence make a failure of it, or was his criticism the 
natural effect of his discovery that there was little promise in that 
calling for honest, persistent, work? 

In the vast majority of instances, the man who insists on com- 
plaining — at least to his intimates — of the difficulties and dis- 
agreeable features of the occupation in which he is making, or 
trying to make, his living, really has only himself to blame. In 
the case of the fault-finding life insurance agent, such is almost 
invariably the fact. The influence of the agent's mind upon the 
mind of the prospect, is the force which really writes a life insur- 
ance policy. If the agent starts in with a poor opinion of his call- 
ing, he is almost certain to convey to the mind of the man he is 
canvassing a poor opinion of the goods which he is trying to sell. 
That will generally mean failure ; with men of that stamp failure 
begets failure, and sooner or later that sort of man^-or manikin — 
is apt to become a hopeless failure, himself. 

The life insurance agent is a salesman, from one point of view, 
and is employed to display his wares to the best advantage and 
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sell the largest possible quantity of them. To this extent, his 
position is like that of the dry-goods salesman, or any other sales- 
man. But, there is at least one fundamental difference between 
his work and that of salesmen in any ordinary line of business. 
The dry-goods salesman, and salesmen of merchandise in general, 
as a rule deal with people who, they have reason to believe, wish 
to buy goods of the kind they have to offer. On the contrary, 
the life insurance agent soon learns that the average man is not 
exactly looking for a chance to take out a life insurance policy on 
his own life, however strong a believer in the general life insur- 
ance proposition he may be. This being the case, the ordinary 
salesman and the life insurance agent start under entirely different 
conditions in the work of persuading the men with whom they are 
dealing to buy. Of course both have their samples with them, 
and both display them as well as they know how, but the life insur- 
ance agent's samples are merely pieces of paper which cannot be 
literally measured, and weighed, and tested, as can the goods of 
the other class of salesmen, and the work of the agent is there- 
fore almost purely mental, as contrasted with the more or less 
physical work of the man who has ordinary goods to dispose of. 

For these reasons, selling life insurance calls for a man of 
superior mental powers, and in point of method, and results to 
the man who is persuaded to buy, is a higher order of calling than 
is that of selling dry-goods, and hardware, and other manu- 
factured products. Consequently, from every point of view, the 
life insurance agent may fairly regard his occupation as that of 
a high-grade class of salesmen — to say nothing of the enormous 
amount of good to humanity which the occupation does — and 
there is no reason whatsoever why the man who is doing honest 
work in that field should look down upon his calling. That fact 
disposes off-hand of any possible excuse, or justification, for the 
general complaints about the life insurance profession which one 
occasionally hears from disgruntled agents. Obviously, it must 
be their own shortcomings, and not any shortcomings of their 
occupation, which are really responsible for their dissatisfaction. 

Owing to the effects for the time being of the life insurance 
agitation of 1905-6, there has been a decided decrease in the 
number of life insurance agents in this country in the last two 
years, but the change has been a change for the better. The 
falling-off has been one of quantity, not quality. Most of the dis- 
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rq)utables and hangers-on, who had fastened on to the business 
in its earlier years, have been crowded out, and this working-out 
of the law of the survival of the fittest has necessarily raised the 
general tone of the present agency corps of the life insurance busi- 
ness in this country. The best of the men who were in the busi- 
ness three years ago are still in it, for the most part, and the men 
who are taking the places of the men who were forced out are 
men of better calibre. Furthermore, the gradual expansion of 
the movement for the establishment of insurance courses in the 
leading American colleges is slowly but surely increasing the 
college-bred contingent in the life insurance ranks, and various 
other forces now silently at work are co-operating to raise the 
standard of requirements for agency work in the life insurance 
field, and lift the general tone of the business. 

These facts are indisputable, and the life insurance agent's work 
has now attained the level of a thoroughly-dignified and remunera- 
tive calling, worthy of careful investigation by any man who is 
prepared to do his share of the world's work, and is looking out 
for a life-long occupation of real promise. In putting his argu- 
ment by letter with a particularly-desirable man of affairs who 
had long been weighing the advisability of taking up life insur- 
ance as his life-work, a managerial friend of mine at the home 
office of one of the largest companies recently closed the pro- 
posed contract by sending a group photograph of the leading 
general agents of that company, and asking his correspondent to 
study the strong, clean-cut, faces of the men in question and rest 
his decision on his size-up of the business which could enlist that 
class of men. That settled it, and in the case of almost any other 
established life insurance company similar convincing evidence 
might be cited. 

So much for the general nature of the occupation, and the 
class of men at present engaged in it ; now a word as to the re- 
quirements for success, and the probable returns in the event of 
success. In the first place, only men who have health, and 
courage, and a capacity for hard, persistent work, will find it 
worth their while to enlist in the life insurance agency ranks at the 
present time. The day has passed when the business had attrac- 
tions for men who had failed in all sorts of other occupations, 
and were merely looking around for some temporary make-shift. 
Nowadays, there is only one way to get money as a life insurance 
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agent, and that is to earn it. Hard work, and plenty of it, is 
necessary for a man to get started — or stay started — in the life 
insurance arena, but for the man of fairly good presence and 
ordinary intelligence, hard work in that occupation holds out 
greater inducements than in any other field of which I am aware, 
in which he could start without the aid of capital. So long as 
the would-be life insurance agent apparently has the qualifica- 
tions above named, and can produce proper evidence of his reputa- 
ble standing, he will find no trouble in securing a trial with any 
one of dozens of life insurance companies, in any section of the 
country. Of course it would be well for the beginner to have 
enough money in hand to tide him over the first few experimental 
weeks, but no real capital will be required, and the company or 
general agent for whom he is to work will render him all possible 
assistance in learning the business, and closing applications with 
the men whom he canvasses. His success, or failure, will then 
rest with him, and if he fails in all probability his failure will be 
his own fault. 

In brief, any reputable man who offers reasonable promise of 
working intelligently and persistently can get a start in the life 
insurance agency field, and can do so without being called upon to 
put up so much as a dollar bill, to put in any apprenticeship what- 
ever, to pass any form of Civil Service examination, or to bring 
any influence of any kind to bear. If he proves his business- 
getting ability, he can be assured of a comfortable, and steadily- 
increasing, income for life, and of a thoroughly dignified position 
in the community. What other occupation of like standing offers 
any such opportunities in these twentieth-century times ? 

Edward Bunnell Phelps 



THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY'S DEVELOPMENT 



THE Actuarial Society of America was founded April 26, 
1889, at the Astor House in New York City, and started 
with 38 Charter Members, 11 of whom have since died, and there 
are now 132 Fellows and 88 Associates, resident in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and Japan. The development 
of the companies represented by the Charter Members is inter- 
esting, as is shown by these figures : 

Premiums in At Insurance 

Previous Year in Force 

January 1, 1889 $118,441,805 $ 649,114,238 $ 3,052,317,628 
January 1, 1908 488,516,508 2,966,011,429 10,393,218,577 

That the Society is correspondingly advancing, in interest and 
influence as well as in membership, and is taking a high rank, was 
made manifest by the large attendance, the quality of the papers 
read, and the discussion at the recent annual meeting of May 21st 
and 22d last, at the Hotel Astor, in New York City, at which 
President David H. Wells presided. The tests for membership 
are steadily becoming more rigid, but the Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. Arthur Hunter, reported that, having passed the required 
examinations, Milton D. Grant, Albert G. Portch and John S. 
Thompson had been admitted as Fellows, and S. E. Allison, S. 
Beatty, E. C. Cammack, I. Davenport, M. P. Langstaff, F. B. 
Mead, H. I. B. Rice, W. A. Sinclair and A. W. Whitney had been 
enrolled as Associates. E. C. Cammack, of the African Life As- 
surance Society, at Johannesburg, South Africa, had come over 
from London to take the examination, and A. W. Whitney, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of California, had spent 
the last year in the East in preparation for broadening the courses 
in the sciences of life and fire insurance in the University. 

The committee on the Fackler Associates' Triennial Prize, 
awarded the first prize of $100 to Christian Jensen, for his paper, 
read at the October meeting, on "Mortality Tables for Female 
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Beneficiaries in Survivorship Annuities," and the second prize of 
$50 to James M. Langstaff for his paper, read at this meeting, 
on "Misstatements that Avoid the Policy." Mr. Langstaff's 
paper was an exhaustive review of his subject, was reinforced 
with copious references to authorities and decisions, and might be 
regarded as a compact text book on the subject. Mr. D. P. 
Fackler renewed the offer of prizes to the Associates for the next 
three years, and the Society adopted a resolution of thanks to him 
for this practical manifestation of his interest in the younger 
members. 

The constitution was amended so that, instead of a first and a 
second vice-president, two vice-presidents should be elected, and 
the election of officers and Members of the Council resulted in 
the choice of John K. Gore as president, Archibald A. Welch and 
Henry Moir as vice-presidents, Arthur Hunter as secretary, David 
G. Alsop as treasurer, Clayton C. Hall as editor, and James M. 
Craig, Frederick H. Johnston and Percy C. H. Papps as Members 
of the Council for three years, and Joel G. Van Cise for one year. 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



THERE are two diametrically different ways of interpreting 
the veto by Governor Charles E. Hughes of the proposed 
amendment of Section 97 of the Armstrong Code, which Lawyer 
Charles E. Hughes had drawn with his own fair hand. Was the 
veto the result of a positively-amusing conviction in the Gov- 
ernor's mind of a complete mastery by that mind of every detail 
of American Life Insurance, or was it an unconscious acknowl- 
edgment of an awakening sense of the aforesaid mind's sublime 
ignorance of that complex subject? The vast majority of life 
insurance men in this section of the world insist on the former 
interpretation of the veto, and are ready to produce a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence in support of their theory. And yet, there 
is at least a bare possibility that, away down in his innermost 
intellectual recesses, Mr. Hughes harbors a growing suspicion that 
perhaps he did not pick up all there was to know about life insur- 
ance in the narrow space of four months when he, and the Arm- 
strong Investigation, were "making copy" for the yellow journals. 
Despite all the Gubernatorial cares and duties which his service in 
that capacity have subjected him to, he must have had occasional 
moments in which to reflect on the net outcome of his hair- 
trigger investigation of the great business in which billions of 
dollars and the interests of millions of people were more or less 
involved. Hence, he may now have a suspicion that the business 
in question, with all its countless ramifications, is an exceedingly 
complex subject. If so, he must realize — in so far as a man of his 
undying faith in his own conclusions can realize — that he is at 
a tremendous disadvantage in discussing with life-long experts 
technical problems of which he can have no real conception, and, 
"having jumped at the unfortunate conclusion, two years ago, that 
American Life Insurance must be bound and fettered at every op- 
portunity in order to make it pursue the straight and narrow 
road, and realizing his own helplessness in the hands of life insur- 
ance experts, might he not have jumped at the conclusion that 
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the only safe thing for him to do was to keep that first insurance 
product of the Hughes brain, the Armstrong Code, absolutely 
secure and inviolable? 



We don't say Mr. Hughes did go through any such mental 
process, but it is just possible that he did, and that, as a direct 
result of his doubts of his own abilit>' to say whether the pro- 
posed amendment was or was not a good thing, he felt that 
the only safe thing for him to do was to do as Uncle Joe. 
Cannon has always been wont to do, namely, stand pat. That 
is the most charitable view which could be taken of the veto 
of a bill which had met with the practically unanimous sup- 
port of both Houses of the New York Legislature and all the 
life insurance companies, and against which there was not a 
vestige of opposition — except in the Hughes mind. There certainly 
was nothing in the memorandum attached to the veto to suggest 
any sound reasons for defying this great wave of approval of the 
measure, and it would seem that the amazing action of the Gov- 
ernor can only be explained in one of the two ways which we 
have suggested. If that h>'pothesis is correct, the only question 
is: did the Governor veto because he considered his lay opinion 
on an extremely technical problem more valuable than that of all 
the experts, or did he veto because he felt that he really knew 
nothing at all about the subject and hence could find safet}'^ only 
in standing pat? 



The able and astute — especially astute — editor of The Vigilant 
advises us that he occasionally has a thought or so which we do 
not have, and then favors us with what he regards as a fair 
sample of those exclusive thoughts of his, to wit, that life insur- 
ance is written by means of a perpetual canvass, whereas savings 
banks employ no agents. Then he triumphantly asks why that 
great thought didn't receive at least honorable mention in the 
article on **Life Insurance and the Savings Banks" which ap- 
peared in the previous number of this magazine. We frankly 
admit that our friend of The Vigilant has had, does have, and we 
hope long will have, thoughts peculiarly his own ; in fact, we had 
supposed that some such thing was true of every human being. 
Furthermore, we admit that his diflFerentiation between the 
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methods of life insurance companies and savings banks is an en- 
tirely proper one. But we cannot regard that particular great 
thought of his as one of his exclusive thoughts, for the simple rea- 
son that we devoted to that very phase of the subject about half a 
page of the article on **Life Insurance and Savings Banks" in our 
last issue, including this fairly categorical admission of the sound- 
ness of the diflferentiation : "Granting that practically every life 
insurance policy has originally been taken out under the more or 
less h3rpnotic influence of some life insurance agent, whereas the 
opening of a savings bank account is generally a purely voluntary 
action, very few of the 6,000,000 ordinary policies now in force 
on the books of the American life insurance companies are kept 
in force through the persuasions of agents." This sentence may 
be located on page 53 (lines 8-14) of the previous number of this 
magazine, and we gravely doubt if our friend would have meta- 
phorically applied for copyright on that supposedly-exclusive 
thought of his, had he read any more of the article in question 
than is indicated by his quotation from the very last paragraph 
of the article. However, critics and book-reviewers always did 
have a habit of reading the first and last pages, and then raking 
the book or article fore and aft. 



The proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and the publication of the 
reports and statistics of its numerous committees and officials, 
once more furnish the sharp annual contrast between certain basic 
methods, and the relations to the public, of the fire and life insur- 
ance companies of this country. Both branches of the insurance 
business are purely commercial undertakings, in so far as the 
organizers and stockholders of the companies are concerned, but 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and numerous subsidiary 
organizations, spend a great deal of money and time on work of 
far-reaching public benefit, whereas there is not a life insurance 
body in the country of which we are aware which maintains any 
such relations with the public. To be sure, the life insurance com- 
panies' operations indirectly promote the spirit of thrift and pru- 
dence, and the protection against the uncertainties of the future 
which their policies afford does an incalculable amount of good. In 
so far as direct results are concerned, the distribution of the risk on 
individual lives through the medium of the life companies is prob- 
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ably of more sweq)ing value to the entire community than is the 
distribution of the dread property fire hazard. But, in the case of 
the fire insurance business the actual service rendered by the policy 
is supplemented with an enormous amount of work on side-lines, as 
it were, dozens of boards, and bureaus, and protective associations, 
being habitually engaged in investigations calculated to bring 
about a gradual improvement in existing conditions, and decrease 
the fire hazard of the community at large, and the cost of fire in- 
surance. In their radically different field, what semblance of 
work on similar lines are the life insurance organizations of the 
country doing? Practically none, to the best of our knowledge. 



For many years, the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has been engaged in the work of gathering exact inform- 
ation regarding conditions in various localities and various occu- 
pations, and through its Statistical Department has thus amassed 
an enormous fund of extremely valuable information^-directly 
valuable to the Company and indirectly of service in various ways 
to the community at large. But this work has been restricted to 
a single life insurance company. Suppose that a National Board 
of Life Underwriters were organized on lines somewhat similar 
to those on which the National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
been run for many years, and that through the medium of the 
proposed National Board of Life Underwriters the life insurance 
companies were to co-operate in instituting investigations and 
research work with a view to determining scientifically the con- 
ditions of life and health in all the more important localities and 
in all the trades and occupations in which large numbers of lives 
are at hazard. Such a work, and its inevitable product of exact 
knowledge on subjects of which comparatively little is now known, 
would be bound eventually to result in a general improvement of 
the conditions of American life, just as the work of the fire under- 
writers has tended to decrease the fire hazard. And, by advanc- 
ing their own interests the life insurance companies would inci- 
dentally be rendering a new and real service to the community. 
We have long advocated such a move on the part of the life com- 
panies, its possibilities would be almost boundless, and we hope to 
live to see a movement on these lines fairly launched. Compara- 
tively speaking, the individual company's pro rate share of the 
cost would be almost infinitesimal. 
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BEGINNING with its issue of May 12th last, the Insurance World has 
commenced the publication of a serial entitled "Mrs. Briggs, the House- 
keeper/* which is from the pen of J. Campbell Haywood, adjuster for the 
Northern Assurance Company. The story will run in fifteen chapters, and, 
judging from the first chapter, promises to make interesting and instructive 
reading. 



By direction of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, Mr. W. C. 
Robinson, chief engineer of the Underwriters' Laboratories at Chicago, 
has made an exhaustive investigation of the Parker Building Fire of 
January last, and of the causes for the spread of the fire and the collapse 
of various portions of the structure, and the results of his work are pre- 
sented in an elaborate report, accompanied with numerous plates. Mr. 
Robinson calls attention to various defects in the construction plans of the 
Parker Building, and suggests the necessity for better design, more effec- 
tive use of materials employed in fire-proofing, and efficient inside fire pro- 
tection in high buildings used for the storage in quantity of combustibles. 



Our thanks are due to the Law Reporting Company of 67 Wall St., 
New York, for a copy of "Insurance Enactments of 1907." It is a huge 
volume of 1,389 pages and contains "all the laws relating to insurance, 
enacted by the legislatures of the several States in 1907, compiled from 
official copies of the same." There is a convenient and complete index 
by States and subdivisions as to subjects. One has assembled in this book 
the immense number of laws which were passed during the last year 
and in a compact form for easy reference. There was no legislation in 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, Oklahoma, Vermont 
and Virginia, and on insurance legislation in Utah. The Law Reporting 
Company has a representative at Washington and at each State capitol 
who reports, on the day of introduction, copies of all legislative bills on 
insurance subjects and is prepared to furnish accurate information about 
them. 



Through the courtesy of Dr. Alfred Manes, editor of the Zeitschrift 
fur die gesamtc Versichcrungs-Wisscnschaft, issued quarterly by the Deut- 
schen Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, of Berlin, we are in receipt 
of files of that broad and schobrly publication for 1906 and 1907, and can 
tinreservedly concede to it precedence of any American insurance periodical, 
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Freely translated, the title of the publication might be interpreted as the 
''Magazine of Universal Insurance Knowledge." That is to say, the quarterly 
deals with all branches of the insurance business, and with an almost end- 
less variety of phases and problems of the different branches, and hence 
occupies a much broader field than do the actuarial journals of this country 
and Great Britain. Each number contains half a dozen or more articles by 
distinguished German scientists and insurance authorities, and the publica- 
tion might be said to constitute an encyclopedia of up-to-date insurance 
knowledge. It is now in its eighth year, and is from the press of the well- 
known insurance publishers of Berlin, E. S. Mittler & Son. 



The annual Digest of Insurance Cases, published by the Rough Notes 
Company of Indianapolis, long since became generally recognized as one 
of the most important fixtures of the yearly output of insurance works of 
reference, and Volume XX of the series, just published, brings the record 
of insurance decisions by State and Federal Courts of last resort down 
to October 31, 1907. The current volume contains abstracts of the de- 
cisions in 573 cases, and, like all the other volumes of the series which 
have appeared since the death in 1899 of the late Judge John A. Finch, 
the original editor, was compiled by Mr. Guildford A. Deitch, of the In- 
dianapolis Bar. The price of the work in regular law binding is $3 a copy. 
In the near future a supplemental work of great value will be issued by 
the Rough Notes Company, in the form of a complete topical index to the 
entire series of twenty volumes of the Digest of Insurance Cases, by means 
of which all important court decisions of the last twenty years on any par- 
ticular point of insurance law may be located at a glance. Such a work 
should prove indispensable to all insurance lawyers and insurance libraries, 
and will be well worth the moderate price of $5 a copy which is announced. 
The work on the compilation of this comprehensive index to the 12,500 
cases involved is now well advanced, and the publisher would appreciate 
the filing of advance orders by those who will desire to secure copies. 



The ninth annual edition of Best's Insurance Reports, Fire, Marine 
{ind Miscellaneous, delivered by the bindery in the first week of May, 
makes an impressive volume of 478 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, and pre- 
sents by far the most complete synopsis of the fire, marine, casualty, 
surety, and miscellaneous companies* operations in 1907 as yet obtainable 
in any form. Many new features and improvements on former editions 
have been introduced, an especially important one being a comprehensive 
tabulation of the underwriting operations of 331 stock fire and marine 
companies in 1907, thus including every stock company in either of these 
classes licensed to do business in a single State or Territory. A recapitu- 
lation of the results of these tabulations is conspicuously printed on page 
2 of the work, and shows that the net premiums written by these com- 
panies in 1907 aggregated $280,385,406, their loss payments footed up 
;pi35,270,569 and their total expenses $102,418,084, and, allowing for the 
increase in unearned premiums, unpaid losses, etc., these figures show a 
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net underwriting profit of 9.5 per cent, of the aggregate of premiums 
written in 1907. In the case of each company, a summary of its financial 
standing on December 31 last, and list of all stocks and bonds carried 
by it are supplemented by a ''General Review" of the company's history 
and operations, and the work contains a great mass of information not 
to be had in any other work on similar lines. It deserves, and undoubtedly 
has, a very large circulation in the business community. 



If any further proof of the shameful neglect by the municipal au- 
thorities of the fire hazard of the greatest city in the Western Hemisphere 
were needed, it would be supplied by the exhaustive Report of the Con- 
dition of the Fire Alarm Service (Borough of Manhattan) just issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters in the form of a massive 
brochure of 73 pages, reinforced with divers maps and photographs. The 
engineers who conducted the exhaustive investigation of every phase of the 
subject say that the findings of the report of the similar investigation of 
1905 are confirmed in every essential particular, and add that they cannot 
more accurately summarize the present condition of the fire alarm system 
than to quote the report of 1905 which stated that: "It has been found 
that the fire alarm telegraph system of the Borough of Manhattan is funda- 
mentally wrong in design and is in bad physical condition. It is not con- 
structed in accordance with any proper engineering plans, and its physical 
condition is so bad that it must be characterized as being in an advanced 
stage of decay. The system long ago reached the stage where it could not 
be transformed into permanent proper working order by any further patch- 
ing, or even by radical repairs. The only remedy for the present state of 
affairs is to establish in the Borough of Manhattan a new fire alarm system 
separate and distinct from the present." Such is the present condition of 
the fire alarm system of Manhattan Island, by way of supplement to the 
rotten condition of an unknown percentage of the hose on the reels of the 
city's Fire Department. And this is the state of affairs in a city which 
is spending, and planning to spend, millions on all sorts of so-called "im- 
provements" of more or less doubtful efficiency ! 



The advance sheets of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Insurance of Wisconsin, for 1908, make reading of unusual interest in 
comparison with ordinary productions on those lines. The numerous and 
vigorous protests filed against the proposed new Wisconsin life insurance 
code while the legislative mill was in operation, the withdrawal of no less 
than twenty-three of the best legal reserve companies in 1907, and certain 
other little occurrences decidedly out of the ordinary, evidently have made 
the Wisconsin Commissioner feel that some semblance of an answer to 
the flood of protest and criticism is due from his Department. And answer 
he does endeavor to make, to the extent of some 15,000 words, or there- 
abouts, but in so far as we have noted there is nothing particularly new 
about the answer. It is simply a re-statement of the old argument, namely, 
that every revolutionary insurance move which Wisconsin recently made 
was the very thing which it should have done, and that there was no 
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ground whatever for protest on the part of the insurance companies. Of 
course the withdrawal of twenty-three of the largest life companies is a pro- 
test not easily answered, but the Commissioner lightly passes that matter,, 
and assures the withdrawing companies that ''the law will not be softened 
by departmental interpretation." So, it looks as though the State of Wis- 
consin would have to get along without the companies in question for 
some time to come. Perhaps the most noteworthy item in the entire report 
is the ''Financial Statement" of the Department, which follows its ex- 
tended defense, this statement showing that in 1907 the Wisconsin Insur- 
ance Department collected from the insurance companies, under its super- 
vision, the enormous sum of $663,723.98 in taxes and fees, and that the 
entire cost of maintaining the Department amounted to $26,251.85— or just 
a triHe less tlutn four per cent, of the amount collected by it. Could there 
be any stronger demonstration of the invaluable service rendered by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department to the people who pay that enormous tax 
for the privilege of insuring their own lives and property? 



The Canadian Superintendent of Insurance, Mr. W. Fitzgerald, has 
compiled and published in pamphlet form the customary Abstract of State- 
ments of Insurance Companies in Canada, for the year ending December 
31, 1907, and announces that "the Abstract has been made from the at- 
tested statements returned by the companies, but must be considered sub- 
ject to correction." The report shows faint traces of the effect of the last 
three years* life insurance excitement on this side of the Canadian border- 
line, in slight decreases in the American life companies* volume of new 
business and premium income in the Dominion. Queerly enough, there 
were also slight decreases in 1907 in the amount of life insurance placed 
and premiums collected in Canada by the British companies, but, despite 
the recent investigation of the Royal Commission and the resultant agita- 
tion over the proposed new life insurance laws, the Canadian companies 
made larger net gains in insurance in force and premium collections in 
1907 than in the previous year. In 1904 the American companies reached 
their high-water mark in point of the amount of business written in 
Canada, their total for that year being $36,145,211, as contrasted with 
$34,486,215 in 1905, $28,090,526 in 1906, and $25,082,423 in 1907— or a smaller 
amount than had been placed by them in Canada in any year since 1899. 
Both the Canadian and British companies wrote slightly less business in 
1907 than in 1906, but made net gains in business in force, and the Canadian 
companies scored a net gain of $873,794 in premium income as against the 
American companies* loss of $75,298 on that account. Including all three 
classes of life companies — Canadian, British and American — there were 
substantial gains in both premium income and amount of business in force, 
the figures for those items in 1907 and 1906 respectively being: premium 
income (1907) $23,147,042 and (1906) $22,364,456; insurance in force at 
end of year, (1907) $689,324,506 and (1906) $656,260,900. Obviously, only 
a breath or so of the superheated, anti-insurance, atmosphere of this 
country for the last three years was wafted across the Canadian borderline. 



ACTUARIAL PERSONALITIES 



Joseph H. Woodward, Ph.B., F.A.S., by authority of the New York 
Civil Service Commission, has been appointed by Hon. Otto Kelsey, 
Superintendent of Insurance, auditor and assistant actuary of the New 
York Insurance Department, with a salary of $5,000, per annum. He was 
graduated from Yale University, and entered the actuarial department of 
the Travelers Insurance Company and subsequently was appointed actuary 
of the Connecticut Insurance Department to succeed Charles Hughes. 
Mr. Woodward was admitted to the Actuarial Society as a Fellow, by 
examination, March 21, 1907. 

David Parks Fackler, A.M., F.A.S., was the recipient of a high honor 
at the dinner of the Actuarial Society in the college-room of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Thursday evening, May 21st last, Mr. Oscar B. Ireland, 
one of the post prandial speakers, presenting to Mr. Fackler, a loving cup. 
On it were engraved: "To David Parks Fackler, in token of affection, ap- 
preciation and esteem, from the members of the Actuarial Society of 
America, who have had the benefit of his instruction, guidance and friend- 
ship," and the names of Charles H. Angell, Joseph A. DeBoer, O. William 
Breiby, John S. Davenport, Jr., William S. Gaylord, William J. Graham, 
Oscar B. Ireland, John B. Lunger, and William C. Macdonald. Mr. 
Fackler was quite overcome with surprise and emotion, but acknowledged 
the honor in appropriate words. The Society participated heartily in ap- 
plause of the well-merited presentation. 

John K. Gore, A.M., F.A.S.. actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, was elected president of the Actuarial Society at 
the annual meeting held on May 21st and 22d last. The ten preceding 
presidents were charter members of the Society, and Mr. Gore, therefore, 
is the first one to be chosen president from among the younger members. 
He was born in Newark, N. J., February 3, 1864, and was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1883. He entered the office of the Prudential in 
1892 as mathematician, was elected assistant actuary in 1895, and in 1897 
succeeded John B. Lunger as actuary of the Company. He was ad- 
mitted to the Actuarial Society, April 30, 1896, invented a tabulating ma- 
chine which has been in use by the Prudential for twelve years, and on 
account of his experience and success in the immense amount of work 
along this line in the Prudential he was added to the committee on 
"Specialized Mortality Experience" which was compiled and published by 
the Actuarial Society in 1903. Mr. Gore has taken an active part in the 
work of the Society, and in honoring him, by election to the presidency, 
the Actuarial Society has honored itself. 
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A RATIONAL FORM OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

The decision of the shareholders of the Winterbottom Book Cloth Co. 
to allot £5,000 as a first payment towards providing old-age pensions for 
their work-people marks an important step in industrial organization. 
Ten-year employes are to receive 10s. weekly at fifty-five — Business (Man- 
chester). 

A FRENCH INSURANCE YEAR-BOOK TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 

Our esteemed contemporary, La Semaine, will shortly publish a year- 
book of the French and foreign insurance companies doing business in 
France. The price of the volume, of about 600 pages, has been fixed at 
12.5 francs, for Paris, postpaid; France, 13 francs; and foreign orders^ 
15 franps. The work will be issued in October. — L' Argus (Paris). 

MORE THAN 50,000 WOMEN AND CHILDREN SEEN IN LONDON SALOONS IN 4 HOURS 

Recently the police of London were ordered to attend for several hours 
at certain bars, and note the number of women entering. The results of 
this investigation are presented in a report published by the Home Secre- 
tary. In the course of four hours, 39,541 women and 10,746 children visited 
the saloons of the capitol. Of the 10,746 children, 164 were very young, 
and the others were under the age of 16. — La Revue des Assurances 
(Brussels). 

UNSATISFACTORY MARINE EXPERIENCE IN FRANCE IN 1907 

We have known for more than three months, and have advised our 
readers, that the experience of 1907 has been unfortunate for most of the 
marine companies. The results, which we are now able to present in de- 
tail, are below the average. Of 21 companies, 12 suffered a decrease, and 
the 9 others booked a narrow increase of 131,393 francs (in insurances in 
force) over their experience in 1906, which was by no means brilliant, 
netting a working gain of 1,710,927 francs. — V Argus (Paris). 

LOW INFANT MORTALITY IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1907 

This subject is now very much before the public mind, and it is satis- 
factory to know that last year infant mortality for England and Wales 
did not exceed 118 per 1,000 births. This is, we believe, less than any 
recorded since the introduction of registration in 1837. It appears that 
during the ten years 1891-1901 the mean proportion of deaths under one 
year to births was equal to 154 per 1,000, whereas the mean proportion 
fell to 134 per 1,000 in the seven years 1901-07. — The Insurance Spectator 
of London. 
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MINING ACaDENTS IN EUROPE 

A report has been published by which it appears that, with the excep- 
tion of Spain, in Prussia there was the greatest number of accidents, de- 
spite the emphatic but prejudiced denials. In effect, the accident mortality 
per 1,000 workmen in the mines of all descriptions, for the years 1902, 
1903 and 1904, was respectively : In Spain, 3.63, 3.04 and 4.14 ; in Prussia, 
1.86, 1.80 and 1.70; in England, 1.23, 1.26 and 1.24; in France, 1.09, 1.17 
and 1.19; in Austria, 1.57, 0.84 and 0.92; in Belgium, 1.06, 1.14 and 0.92. It 
would appear that Belgium is the most fortunate country. — La Revue des 
Assurances (Brussels). 

IN 1907 NO LESS THAN 129 COMPANIES LICENSED IN SWITZERLAND 

According to the report of the Federal Insurance Bureau for the year 
1907, the following companies are authorized to do business in Switzerland : 
Life, 26 companies, including 6 Swiss, 6 French, 8 German, 4 English, and 
2 American; Accident, 19 companies, including 9 Swiss, 3 French, 6 Ger- 
man, and 1 Italian ; Fire, 22 companies, including 4 Swiss, 9 French, 6 Ger- 
man, 2 English, and 1 Italian ; Plate Glass, 12 companies, including 2 Swiss, 
2 French, and 8 German; Against damage caused by water, 7 companies, 
including 2 Swiss, 1 French, and 4 German; Miscellaneous, (Burglarly) 5 
Swiss, 8 German, (Hail) 2 Swiss, (Cattle) 2 Swiss and 1 German, (Trans- 
portation), 6 Swiss, 9 German, and 1 English, (Surety), 2 Swiss and 2 
German, (Reinsurance), 5 Swiss. Ten foreign companies, of which 6 were 
French, withdrew in 1907. Le Moniteur Des Assurances (Paris). 

A BRITISH LIFE COMPANY AS ''SANDOWV PRESS AGENT 

That enterprising young office, the Century, has just startled the life 
insurance world with its offer of reduced premiums for "patients" recom- 
mended by Sandow for life or sickness insurance, who can pass the usual 
medical examination. Mr. Brown's letter, offering these inducements, was 
widely advertised in the Press by Sandow, so it is bound to attract a lot 
of attention. "The company" — so runs the letter — "are satisfied that the 
Sandow system brings the body into a strong and healthy condition 
above the average, thus tending to make for longer life and greater im- 
munity from and recuperative powers in case of illness." This is a very 
handsome advertisement for Sandow, for it is no light matter for a life 
company to reduce its rates to a certain class. True, we have companies 
which offer concessions to civil servants, bank clerks, and the employees of 
certain great commercial houses, but they get such a volume of business 
from these sources that it is, no doubt, worth their while to offer these 
tempting baits. — The Policy (London). 

AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES' LOANS COMMENDED ABROAD 

The financial ordeal through which the United States passed last year 
has thrown into resplendent prominence the utility of sound life assurance 
as a guardian of commercial life. In the grip of the crisis banks were 
paralysed. Not so the great assurance companies, which dispensed out of 
their treasuries to their policyholders many millions sterling on the security 
of their contracts alone, loans being extended to the full amount of loan- 
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value at reasonable interest. Doubtless many business men were snatched 
from doom by virtue of their policies, finding them **in time of need friends 
indeed." Two important points have been demonstrated. First, the as- 
surance companies must themselves have been sound — rocks of strength 
amid a surging sea of panic; second, Life Assurance is a force that de- 
mands recognition as an economic factor second to none in power to ease 
financial strain when other security is either wanting or unacceptable. 
Life Assurance has been too much regarded in Great Britain as simple 
protection. Personal provision must henceforth be added to this idea. 
But the circle of economy will be incomplete without the addition of the 
contract policy being regarded as a security for loaning power of the highest 
class. — The Insurance Spectator of London. 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE FOR SOME STEAMSHIP COMPANIES* SEAMEN 

Some of the large steamship companies now-a-days compel all their 
employes, who are married men. to take out policies of insurance for the 
benefit of their wives and families. A sailt>r is not a good "life," for 
though he invariably is more free from bodily ailments than the lands- 
man there are many risks to be taken into account to which he is liable. 
The question as to whether a steamship company comes under the liability 
of the Employers' Liability Act or not has not been definitely settled, 
though there does not seem to be much doubt on the matter, but since 
this Act became law the companies have been more stringent than ever in 
seeing that the rules as regards insurance are observed, and have made 
personal inquiries in many cases where their suspicions have been aroused 
that men who have booked as single have no right to do so. This examina- 
tion has resulted in a certain number of men being discharged for entering 
a false personal description on the "signing on" bill, and it has caused the 
men generally to be more careful as to how they fill in the spaces opposite 
the different classifications on the form. The destination of a ship does not 
affect the rate of insurance in any way, as it is taken for granted that the 
crew always live on board, when in port, though this is not by any means 
the case. — The Insurance Record (London). 

APPARENTLY AN ACCIDENT MANUAL WOKTH HAVING 

We have received a copy of "The Practice of Insurance against Ac- 
cidents and Employers' Liability," by Mr. Alfred Foot, F.S.S., Chief 
Superintendent of the Railway Passengers' Assurance Company. This 
admirable and most interesting volume is a reprint or lectures and papers 
delivered at the London School of Economics, or read before various In- 
surance Institutes. In his opening pages Mr. Foot gives a mass of care- 
fully collected information regarding the practical origin of accident in- 
surance in this country which is certain to be new to most readers; and 
which we may tell those readers is not easily accessible at any time ex- 
cept to those who know more than is usual. In a volume of over 200 
pages, Mr. Foot gives a wealth of knowledge derived (1) from a life- 
long experience of accident insurance business; (2) from a special knowl- 
edge of accident insurance since 1880, the beginning of the first period 
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of Workmen's Compensation Insurance; and (3) since the first and sec- 
ond Workmen's Compensation Acts came into force. In each case we 
read the words of a man who knows, and "to know'* is everything in 
modern business life. It is long since a book came to us that we could 
so thoroughly commend. Mr. Foot's book, published at the price of 6s. 
net, by Messrs. Smith & Ebbs, Limited, Northumberland Alley, E.C., is 
dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. W. J. Vian. — The Searchlight 
(London). 

STATUS OF workmen's INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

A paper has been issued from the Board of Trade showing the latest 
available statement with regard to workmen's insurance in the German 
Empire. For sickness insurance the figures given deal with 1905, in which 
year it was stated that 11,903,000 persons were insured, and 4,848,000 re- 
ceived compensation, the average compensation per case amounting to £2 
lis. lid. The receipts from all sources amounted to £16,742,000, and 
towards this sum employers contributed i4,595,000, workpeople i8,806,000, 
and the State nothing. The expenses totalled il4,029,000, and the ac- 
cumulated funds represented £11,117,00. For old age and invalidity in- 
surance the figures given have reference to 1906. In that year the official 
estimate of the persons insured was 14,000,000 of whom 110,969 received 
compensation for old age, 12,421 for permanent invalidity, and 10,666 for 
pro\'isional invaHdity, the average compensation being respectively £7 18s. 
Id., £8 Os. 2d., and £8 Os. 7d. In this case the receipts from all sources 
came to £10,500,000, including £4,182,500 contributed by employers, a 
similar amount by workpeople, and £2,397,000 by the State. The expenses 
amounted to £6,569,000, and the amount of accumulated funds was £65,- 
078,000. The total number of pensions in course of payment on January 
1st, 1907, was 962,277, viz., old age, 125,603; permanent invalidity. 814,575; 
provisional invalidity 22,099. — The Insurance Journal and General Financial 
Record (London). 

INSURANCE OF CORRESPONDENTS IN TIME OF BOTH WAR AND PEACE 

It is the custom for journals employing war correspondents, and, in a 
lesser degree, occasional correspondents, to visit foreign countries, to in- 
sure the lives of their representatives. It is needless to say that as far 
as the first class are concerned the premiums required by the companies 
are high, for the war correspondent, in many cases, runs more risks than 
the ordinary soldier, as he has, at all costs, to get ahead of his confreres 
and pick up the latest and, in some instances, the most exciting incidents 
for his journal. In cases where the correspondent has unfortunately fallen 
a victim to the risks of his calling the papers he represents have generally 
handed the amount recovered to the widow. In the case of Press repre- 
sentatives who attend special foreign functions, as for instance the royal 
wedding in Spain a couple of years ago, or the recent visit of King Al- 
fonso to Barcelona, a special policy is obtained for them during their 
absence from England. In the case of the king's visit to Barcelona it is 
said that the risks from bombs and other adjuncts of anarchism were 
thought to be so great, not only to the personage most concerned, but to 
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the newspaper men, who were sure to be as near to the royal carriage as 
possible, that an extremely high premium was paid. Spain has always 
borne a very indifferent character for personal safety, and the recent 
exciting incidents did not tend to remove this impression. Luckily, those 
fears were groundless, and the Press representatives all returned to their 
native countries in safety. In the case of pressmen traveling abroad, the 
distance to be traversed does not appear to be considered so much as the 
state of the country itself to which they are going. Newspaper proprietors 
have taken out a policy on a employe's life for a few days very often 
without the company that issued the policy for this short period troubling 
to personally interview the traveler or subject him to the scrutiny of their 
medical man. — The Insurance Record (London) 

DRAWBACKS ON ENGLAND'S OLD-AGE PENSION SCHEME 

It appears to be the growing belief of all parties that old-age pen- 
sions are inevitable in this country, the only open question now being as 
to the age limits and financial possibilities. Mr. Asquith's proposals, as set 
forth in his Budget for the financial year, are substantially on the lines 
generally anticipated by our political prophets. The pension will only be 
payable when, if added to any other income enjoyed by the recipient, the 
total amount does not exceed 10s. As this obviously and emphatically 
discourages thrift it may be relied upon to receive the support of that 
Socialist section in the House which teaches that saving is a mistake, 
and almost a crime. We gather that criminals, lunatics, soldiers and sailors 
pensioned for their services, and the thrifty poor are to be excluded from 
the benefit of the Act as persons all equally unworthy of the considera- 
tion of the State, but that the "bom tireds" are to rejoice in its bounty. 
One thing about this pension scheme is that it cannot long remain at 
its initial stage in respect of either its age limit or its amount. The ten- 
dency will be, as experience everywhere has shown, to rise in the direction 
of amount while lowering in the matter of age. Already the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress has declared by "resolution" that the age limit 
should not be higher than 55; and in the Colony of Victoria, where the 
system has been in vogue for some years, the pension limit has been raised 
to 10s. per week. There are rumors that the trade unions of the country, 
as also many of the friendly societies, are by no means unanimous in 
favoring the Government's pension scheme. It is not difficult to account 
for this lukewarmness on the part of these various institutions, for the 
scheme cuts at the very root of their existence. Indeed, should a pension 
scheme come into general operation it is very certain that trade unions, 
as also friendly societies generally will be seriously affected, if not ex- 
tinguished altogether. — The Insurance Journal and General Financial 
Record (London). 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 



Mh. George W. Babb was re-elected President of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, at its annual meeting on the 18th instant 

An annotated edition of the insurance laws contained in Chapter 576 
of the Massachusetts Acts of 1907 will be published under the direction of 
the State Insurance Department. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Hartford Life Insurance Com- 
pany, President George E. Keeney reported an increase of $284,470 in the 
Company's assets and an increase of $1,212,559 in legal reserve business 
during 1907. 

At the regular meeting of the Insurance Society of New York, on the 
86th inst., Mr. J. P. H. Perry, of the Turner Construction Company, de- 
livered an address on "Modern Methods of Concrete Construction," which 
was illustrated with stereopticon views. 

A material extension will be made in the quarters of the Underwriters' 
Laboratories in Chicago, an additional frontage of 68 feet on Ohio Street 
having been leased, and preparations made for 'putting up an addition 
of that width to the present fire-proof building. 

The annual meeting of the International Association of Accident 
Underwriters will be held at the Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim at At- 
lantic City, on July 7-10 next, and President H. G. B. Alexander has an- 
nounced the various committees and promises an attractive program. 

The Ridgely Protective Association, of Worcester, Mass., which 
writes accident policies only on members of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, has been licensed to do a health and personal accident busi- 
ness in New York State. The Association has a paid-up capital of $100,000. 

San Francisco has voted the necessary bond issue to cover the cost of 
installing a high pressure fire system, and it now looks as though that 
wonderfully- recuperative city would soon become a vastly better fire risk 
than ever before, and its property-owners reap a tangible return in materi- 
ally-decreased fire insurance rates. 

The National Surety Company has made arrangements for establish- 
ing a Southern Department at New Orleans, which will include the States 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas. Mr. Joseph Bayle, for 
the past six years Louisiana manager for the American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore, has been placed in charge of the new department. 

The New York Life has announced that hereafter no policies for 
more than $100,000 will be written by it on any one risk within any given 
twelve months. As heretofore, its policies will be incontestable from date 
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of issue, and the limit of risk on any one life will continue to be $300,000, 
but not more than $100,000 of that amount will be placed in any one year. 

A Graduate School of Business Administration has been established 
at Harvard University, and will include a two-year course in insurance 
which will be open only to persons holding a bachelor's degree. Informa- 
tion regarding this course may be obtained by addressing the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 23 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

At the meeting of the Burglary Underwriters' Association on the 27th 
instant, five companies — some of which were formerly members — were 
elected to membership, namely: the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, United States Casualty Com- 
pany, Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, and Pacific Coast 
Casualty Company. 

At the recent National Conference of Charities and Correction, at 
Richmond, Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the statistician of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, read a paper attacking the old-age pension craze in his 
nothing-if-not-vigorous style, and putting up an argument which the 
British Premier and the other advocates of old-age pensions would find 
almost unanswerable. 

An organization has been formed under the name of the Ltunber 
Manufacturers' Inter-Insurance Association with a view to reducing the 
cost of insurance for the class of risks indicated by the name of the As- 
sociation, and its headquarters will be in New York City. The members 
will bind themselves for specified sums to cover any fire losses, and after 
a certain net surplus has been accumulated any excess contributions will 
be returned to the subscribers. 

The announcement of the advancement of Mr. Henry D. Appleton to 
the post of First Deputy Superintendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment will be received with hearty approval by the entire insurance com- 
munity, to which Mr. Appleton has so long and so favorably been known 
as Second Deputy of the New York Department. Superintendents of the 
Department may come and go, but Mr. Appleton stays on forever — at least 
we hope he will, or as long as he cares to. 

Mr. James G. Wildman, who has served for more than thirty years as 
private secretary to the late President Benjamin F. Stevens, and in other 
capacities in the home office of the New England Mutual Life, has now 
been elected Assistant Secretary of the Company, and "bears his blushing 
honors thick upon him" — at least, he did blush, he tells us, when one of our 
contemporaries in announcing his deserved promotion saw fit to invest 
liim with the supplemental title of "Colonel." 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the South Eastern Tariff As- 
sociation was held at Atlantic City on May 27-28, and among other im- 
portant moves there made was one changing the historic name of the 
Association to that of the South Eastern Underwriters' Association, by 
which it will henceforth be known. Daniel B. Harris, assistant manager 
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for the Southern Department of the Insurance Company of North America, 
was elected President of the Association for the coming year. 

The historic country place at Long Branch, which was built by the late 
John A. McCall, president of the New York Life Insurance Company, was 
sold at sherilFs sale on the 25th instant at the low figure of only $108,000 
above the Metropolitan Life's mortgage of $100,000. The beautiful house 
in question was one of the show-places on the Jersey coast, and one of our 
contemporaries recently announced that the Metropolitan Life had a first 
mortgage of $1,000,000 on the property, but inquiry at the Metropolitan 
Life's offices proves that our contemporary had shoved the decimal point 
just one peg too far to the right. 

The forty-second annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was held in the rooms of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, on the 14th instant, and some of the more important phases of the 
meeting are elsewhere chronicled in this number. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows : President, J. Montgomery Hare, of the Nor- 
wich Union; Vice-President, A. W. Damon, of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine ; Secretary, Charles G. Smith, of the German American ; Treasurer, 
Marshall S. Driggs, of the Williamsburgh City; members of the executive 
committee for three years, R. Emory Warfield, of the Hanover Fire; 
Charles L. Case, of the London Assurance; and Charles E. Chase, of the 
Hartford Fire. 

A bill has been introduced in the Louisiana House, which, with cer- 
tain modifications, is in line with the notorious Robertson Law of Texas 
which drove practically all the more important life insurance companies 
of other States out of the Lone Star State. The proposed law would 
require all life companies doing business in Louisiana to invest, and keep 
invested, at least seventy-five per cent, of their reserves on Louisiana 
policies in securities or real estate of that State, but in the case of com- 
panies which could prove to the satisfaction of the Louisiana Secretary of 
State that they could not advantageously make the investments in ques- 
tion. U. S. Bonds, or bonds of other States, might be deposited in place 
of local investments. 

Notwithstanding the difference in time between New York and 
Chicago, and the comparative youth of the life insurance business in this 
country, the Life Underwriters' Association of Chicago has already dis- 
covered the presence of the rebater, and the twister, "in its midst" — as 
the Chicago papers and other country periodicals are wont to put it — ^and 
evidently believes that these malefactors should be promptly suppressed. 
This explanation of the appointment of a committee for that special pur- 
pose is unofficial, but would seem to be the only possible means of account- 
ing for this sudden and drastic action by the President of the Association, 
which, it is devoutly to be hoped, will promptly eliminate these brand- 
new dangers of the life insurance business. 

The latest of the few surviving assessment life associations to find 
itself face to face with the inevitable is the Protective Life Association, 
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of Rochester, N. Y. By direction of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, Mr. Arthur F. Saxton has made an examination of that institution 
and reports that '*the affairs of this Association are in a precarious con- 
dition at this time, and there is no possibility of a continuation of its 
business in the future without an immediate increase in the assessment 
rate." The Association commenced business in 1880, in 1907 its Life De- 
partment had a total income of $108,229 and paid out $148,049, and during 
1907 its admitted assets shrunk from $93,458 to $61,601. At the end of 
1907 the Association had in force life certificates aggregating $4,692,255. 

At the recent election of trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, no more and no less than 93 ballots were cast. At 
the last previous election when Untermyer et al. were making so much 
noise, 207,000 ballots and 30,000 proxies were deposited in support of the 
"Administration Ticket" and 103,000 ballots and 5,000 proxies were voted 
by the tribe of Untermyer, thus making the vote cast in 1906 total up 
345,000 as against a grand total of 93 in 1908. The latter figure is perhaps 
fairly indicative of the actual interest taken by life insurance policy- 
holders under normal conditions in the election of officers of the com- 
panies in which they are insured, and the contrast of that figure with 
the total vote in 1906 is a fairly good demonstration of the mercurial 
temperament of the American people. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion was held in the rooms of the Chicago Board of Underwriters on 
May 26-28, and Secretary William H. MerrilFs report showed that about 
800,000 copies of the various publications of the Association had been 
distributed during the previous year, and that the total membership of 
the Association had mounted to 1,341, made up as follows: Active, 63; 
Associate, 896; Subscribing, 380; Honorary, 2. An impressive set of 
resolutions calling for general enactment of the much-needed fn*e pre- 
ventive-protective legislation was unanimously adopted, and the following- 
named officers for the ensuing year were elected: President, C. M. 
Goddard, Boston; Vice President, H. C. Henley, St. Louis; Secretary, 
W. H. Merrill, Chicago; Chairman Executive Committee, H. L. Phillips, 
Hartford; Executive Committee — (one year) G. W. Cleveland, C. A. 
Hague, George McFall, H. L. Phillips and Alfred Stone, (two years) 
Albert Blauvelt, W. J. Frederick, C. H. Phinney, M. Pierce and W. G. 
Sanderson, (three years) E. B. Creighton, H. E. Hess, C. A. Hexamer, 
F. E. MacKnight and H. K. Miller. 

The seventy-second annual meeting of the shareholders of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company was held on the other side 
of the water on the 19th instant, and the reports then presented have called 
forth most enthusiastic comment from the insurance press of Great Britain 
— and quite naturally so. The Company has recently established an Acci- 
dent Department, the figures of which were for the first time presented 
at the recent annual meeting, and, including its Fire, Life, and Accident 
Departments, it had a premium income of £2,944,532 ($14,339,861) and a 
total income of i3,375,313 ($16,437,774) during 1907, closed the 'year with 
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total assets of more than £11,000,000 ($53,570,000), and up to January 1, 
1908, had paid claims aggregating £49,580,037 ($241,454,780). To be sure, 
the total amount paid on claims includes life and accident claims, and 
annuities, but, even were the absurdly large allowance of $100,000,000 made 
for other than fire losses, the balance of $141,454,780 paid for fire. losses 
would exceed by several millions the total losses paid since organization 
by even the largest and oldest of all American fire insurance companies. 
Small wonder is it, therefore, that our British contemporaries are highly 
elated over the superb showing made by the L. & L. & G. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

By Frederick L. Hoffman 

Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 



THE progress which has been made within recent years in the 
development of Industrial Insurance in Germany is deserv- 
ing of consideration. Confronted by the fact of a universal 
method of compulsory Government Insurance, so-called, against 
the financial consequences of sickness, accident^ invalidity and old 
age, the private life insurance companies have had to meet a com- 
petition practically unknown in other countries. For reasons 
which are difficult to explain, many writers upon the German and 
Austrian system of so-called Government Insurance refer to it in 
their published writings as Industrial Insurance^ although the 
term "Industrial" has for more-than half a century had its definite 
meaning and been strictly limited, by years of practice and usage, 
to wage-earners' family insurance by private companies, payable 
in weekly premiums, collected from the houses of the insured.* 
This form of insurance alone is rightfully entitled to the term "In- 
dustrial," by precedent, custom, and usage, and the term is entirely 
unwarranted in published discussions of workmen's insurance by 
labor organizations, by employers, or by the State. It is not even 
proper to speak of insurance on the monthly premium payment 
plan as Industrial, since the fundamental principle of all Industrial 

♦History of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, p. 3. 
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Insurance, properly so-called, is that the premiums are payable 
weekly, that the scope of the business includes every member of 
the family, that the insurance is primarily for burial purposes, 
and that the premiums are collected from the houses of the in- 
sured. These facts are almost invariably overlooked or ignored 
by those who have written upon compulsory insurance in Ger- 
many, although the progress which has been made by private en- 
terprise in this direction challenges the admiration of the world. 

The first active efforts to develop Industrial Insurance in Ger- 
many originated with the then General Agent of the Patria, of 
Vienna, Mr. A. Juliusburger, who had originated the plan of 
weekly premium insurance in Breslau for that company. A small 
amount of business had been secured and this in 1880 was trans- 
ferred to the Friedrich Wilhelm, of which Herr Juliusburger has 
continuously been the General Manager, or Chief Managing Di- 
rector. Herr Juliusburger is to German Industrial Insurance what 
Sir Henry Harbin is to England, and the Hon. John F. Dryden to 
America. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

1885-1907 



1/ tk^ re 


Number of 


Amount of 


Average Amount 


X Cars 


Policies 


Insurance 


per Policy 


1885 


232,000 


$11,497,958 


$49.56 


1890 


559,613 


30,489,884 


54.48 


1895 


1,250,011 


66,711,719 


53.37 


1900 


3,605,800 


164,158,080 


45.53 


1905 


5,773,287 


253,936,361 


43.98 


1906 


6,244,554 


281,263,306 


45.04 


1907 


6,775,000 


308,210,000 


45.49 



The Friedrich Whilhelm was from the outset fairly success- 
ful in its efforts, having adopted a peculiar stamp system in the 
pa)rment of premiums, to the use of which it has adhered to the 
present time. It was not, however, until 1892, when the Victoria, 
of Berlin, commenced the issue of industrial policies, that the rate 
of annual progress assumed the enormous proportions, which, 
within a comparatively short period of time, have raised the indus- 
trial business in Germany to the dignity of a separate and highly 
respected branch of the insurance business and made the Victoria 
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i^Ac largest insurance company on the continent of Europe. The 
Manager of the Victoria is Herr O. Gerstenberg, who, in 
Industrial Insurance holds a position similar to that of 
IJohn R. Hegeman in America, and in many respects the careers of 
liiie' Victoria and the Metropolitan have been identical. Outside 
J^ni Aesc two companies, only one other institution, the Rothen- 
, has made a practical success of extending Industrial In- 
to the mass of the German population, and these three 
companies combined, at the end of 1906 insured 81.6 per cent, of 
the total industrial business in force in Germany.* The progress 
ef the industrial business since 1885 is set forth, by the number 
of policies and amounts of insurance, in the preceding table, in 
irtddi the German mark has been converted to the American 
equivalent, and in which also the average amount per policy has 
been included. 

The relative progress of Industrial Insurance in Germany as 
measured by the proportion of industrial policies to population 
is presented in tabular form in the following table : 

PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

1885-1907 



Years 


Population 
of Germany 


Industrial 
Policies 


Policies to 

every 100 of 

Population 


1885 


46,857,790 


232,000 


0.50 


1890 


49,428,470 


559,613 


1.13 


1895 


52,279,901 


1,250,011 


2.39 


1900 


56,367,178 


3,605,800 


6.40 


1905 


60,641,278 


5,773,287 


9.52 


1906 


61,496,098 


6,244,564 


10.15 


1907 


62,350,918 


6,775,000 


10.87 



When these proportionate results are compared with corre- 
*sponding returns for other countries, it is decidedly suggestive to 
"find that the ratio of industrial policies in Germany, after so com- 
paratively short a period of active business operations has at- 
tained to 10.87 per 100 of population, compared with 21.5 for 
-ftc United States, 58.8 for England, and 4.5 for New Zealand.t 

♦From advance statistics published by the National Oekonom, Vienna, 
Ajiril 20, 1908. 

tFor details of the life insurance figures of New Zealand, see my 
article in "The Spectator" for June 25, 1908. 
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The annual new issue now exceeds one million industrial 
policies, having gradually increased at a normal rate to propor- 
tions which foreshadow still more remarkable achievements in the 
near future. At the end of 1906 the Victoria had 2,9ll,686 in- 
dustrial policies in force, the Friedrich Wilhelm 2,156,455, and 
the Rothenburger 250,592. There were 28 other companies, large 
and small, transacting industrial insurance in connection with 
their other business, which in the aggregate had 925,821 industrial 
policies in force. Regarding many of the smaller companies, there 
is some question as to whether the business transacted really con- 
forms to the fundamental principles of Industrial Insurance, and 
probably some of this business, if not a considerable proportion, 
is on the monthly payment plan; but no conclusive information 
upon this point is available. Since the Victoria is numerically the 
most important, I include in these remarks a brief account of the 
progress of this company since 1898, exhibiting from year to year 
the mean number of industrial policies and the mean amount of 
Industrial Insurance in force, which, of course, is somewhat less 
than the terminal figures for the end of the business year. The 
table also exhibits the actual to expected mortality, both by 
policies and amounts. The table used by the Victoria as the basis 
of its industrial premium calculation is the Life Table for the 
German Empire. 

progress of the victoria life ins. co. of berlin 

(industrial insurance) 
1898-1907 





Average 


Average 


Industrial Mortality 


Years 


Number of 
Policies 


Amount of 
Insurance 


Actual to Expected 




Policies 


Amounts 


1898 


1,148,672 


$53,485,843 


86.7 


81.5 


1899 


1,305,369 


63,325,310 


89.5 


85.5 


1900 


1,473,417 


71,650,754 


90.7 


83.8 


1901 


1,652,946 


79,748,983 


89.8 


82.2 


1902 


1,938,408 


88,617,609 


79.4 


80.6 


1903 


2,173,953 


99,328,029 


82.0 


81.8 


1904 


2,426,899 


111,085,865 


85.5 


83.3 


1905 


2,647,320 


121,586,267 


84.4 


83.4 


1906 


2,820,158 


131,424,454 


78.4 


76.5 


1907 


2,969,581 


141,349,959 


76.2 


73.2 
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On Dec. 31, 1907, the Victoria had 3,027,372 industrial policies 
in force, of which all but 3,211 were participating contracts. Dur- 
ing the year there occurred 24,899 deaths, insuring $1,135,125. 
There terminated by maturity 221,674 policies, which emphasizes 
tiie material difference between Industrial Insurance in Germany 
and America, in that in the former country most of the policies are 
endowment contracts, and almost exclusively so in the case of chil- 
dren. This requires a much more persistent effort for new busi- 
ness to secure the large additions which have been made in the 
amount of insurance in force from year to year. Only 2,706 
policies were surrendered for paid-up contracts, while 77,602 
policies terminated by lapse. This, however, is only the recorded 
lapse, in that as a matter of fact a large number of "not taken" 
policies are not included in the annual statement of business opera- 
tions. The net increase made by the Victoria during 1907 was 
115,688 policies, insuring $9,650,645. 

The practice of industrial insurance companies in Germany 
differs in many essentials from the corresponding practice of in- 
dustrial insurance companies in other countries.* Medical ex- 
aminations are, as a rule, not made, except in the case of policies 
for large amounts, the usual method being that, in the event of 
tleath during the first year of insurance only the premiums paid 
a.re returned. With many companies it is the rule to pay one- 
lialf the sum insured during the second year and the full amount 
Only after the third year. The companies do not publish informa- 
tion as to the mortality occurring during the waiting period, 
"Vrhich would throw much light upon an interesting problem in 
insurance and medical selection. Many companies pay the amount 
^^f insurance, however, even during the waiting period, if death 
Orcurs as the result of an accident. Most of the improvements 
"Which have been introduced into industrial insurance practice in 
England and America have been adopted by the German com- 
panies. Most of the policies provide for automatically paid-up 
insurance after three years' duration. The industrial policies have 
5Jso loan and cash surrender values. Important modifications will 
probably be necessary in future on account of the recent adoption 
of a new law governing the insurance contract throughout the 

♦For an extended discussion of German Industrial Insurance methods, 
the Transactions of the 5th International Actuarial Congress may be con- 
salted to much advantage. 
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German Empire, the provisions of which, in detail, have not as 
yet been made available to American readers. 

Public opinion in Germany is decidedly favorable to this form 
of insurance and the same is true of the Imperial Supervising 
Department, which, in its various reports, has always assiuned 
the most friendly attitude towards the industrial companies, in ap- 
preciation of the very material benefits to the public resulting 
therefrom. The business is conducted at a somewhat lower ex- 
pense rate than in England or America, due to differences in 
economic conditions, which require no explanation. The fact re- 
mains that compulsory Government Insurance has not materially 
hindered the development and progress of Industrial Insurance, 
and the remarkable results suggest serious reflections to insurance 
interests at large. 

Frem^ick L. Hoffman 



THE CONFLAGRATION HAZARD'S RELATIONS 

TO THE PUBLIC 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



THE Good Book tells us that "the poor always ye have with 
you," and fire underwriters have the most painful of reasons 
for believing that the same rule applies to the Conflagration 
Hazard. As a matter of course, therefore, the fire insurance com- 
panies are constantly confrwited by the necessity for accumulat- 
ing, in addition to their present requirements, the excess funds 
which will be needed to care for the inevitable conflagration of 
the morrow. But for the accumulation of those so-called surplus 
funds — which are "surplus" only for the time being — ^any one of 
the great conflagrations of the last half-century would have wiped 
the American fire insurance business off the map. These facts are 
matters of A-B-C knowledge to the fire underwriting community, 
but of them the general public knows little and for them cares 
less. Hence the hue and cry over "excessive fire premiums." 

Of late in fire underwriting circles there has been an extended 
discussion of the Conflagration Hazard, but in so far as practical 
results are concerned the whole discussion might be summed up 
in the epig^amatic conclusion of that veteran underwriter, Mr. 
Edward F. Beddall, to the effect that "the result of it I think must 
satisfy you that these periodical conflagrations are as certain as 
death and taxes." There would seem to be but small profit in 
these pointless and purposeless discussions of the subject among 
fire underwriters, to whom the facts were just as well known at 
the start as at the finish, but if some of the principal points 
brought out in such discussions could somehow be imprinted on 
the public mind there would be a much better understanding of 
the real relations of insurers and insured, and consequently a de- 
cided benefit to the fire insurance business. Can such an eminently 
desirable result be attained, and, if so, how? 

In the opinion of many insurance men who have given much 
thought to this question, such a result might be attained by means 
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of a carefully-considered, and persistent, campaign of literary 
publicity, so to speak. That is to say, if the basic facts and figures 
of the Conflagration Hazard, so well known to underwriters as 
to seem to them matters of common knowledge, were effectively 
brought together in the fewest possible words and the simplest 
possible form, and that statement of the case habitually presented 
as an appendix to all the numerous publications of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the many and varied other fire 
underwriters' organizations, in course of time the constant re- 
iteration of such a statement of the case would be bound to 
make an impression upon the public mind. From time to time 
the argument might be freshened up in the light of recent 
events, re-stated in new ways, and in concise pamphlet or single- 
page folder form be permanently placed on the counter of 
every local fire insurance agent in the country. Can any sane 
man who has even the vaguest conception of the inevitable effect 
of constant reiteration on the human mind question that in course 
of time such a campaign would be certain to produce its effect 
upon the American people's notion of the real functions of the 
fire insurance business? In comparison with the vast magnitude 
of the interests involved and the far-reaching benefit to the busi- 
ness, the cost would be infinitesimal. And even the most casual 
study of the success of any one of scores of advertising campaigns 
solely based on constant reiteration would satisfy the most cynical 
of underwriters that the experiment was worth the trying. 

No extended, or complicated, presentation of the case would 
be either necessary or desirable. The one essential point to be 
made would be the fact that every sound fire insurance company's 
premium rates must be so calculated as to provide for two classes 
of losses, (1) the ordinary, normal, losses of the present, and (2) 
the abnormal losses of the inevitable conflagration of the future. 
Up to date, as the ordinary man who carries fire insurance looks 
at it, his premium covers but one risk, the ordinary risk, and to 
him the price charged for covering that risk is decidedly exces- 
sive. Were his premise correct, his conclusion would also be 
correct, and it would be true that the fire insurance company was 
charging him too much money for protecting him only against 
the chance of his individual property being damaged by fire. But 
such is by no means the case, his premium really including a 
charge for his share of the conflagration loss which the company 
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knows from sad experience that it will sooner or later be 
called upon to meet. For all the company, or the individual prop- 
erty-owner, can say to the contrary, the next conflagration may 
be right in his city, and in his part of that city. In that event, 
the insured would be mighty glad that the insurance company had 
collected and husbanded enough extra premiums to enable it to 
pay the abnormal losses of that conflagration, which it would have 
been unable to meet had it charged only enough premiums to 
meet its ordinary losses and every-day expenses. Such being the 
case, and the locality of the next conflagration being one of the 
unfathomable mysteries of life, even the dictates of self-interest 
should make it clear to every man carrying fire insurance that 
some provision for the abnormal losses of the future by the com- 
pany in which he is insured is absolutely necessary for his per- 
sonal protection. It is not an altruistic case of the greatest good 
for the greatest number; it is a case of selfish, personal, interest 
for every man who carries fire insurance. 

In the last forty-one years nearly a billion dollars' worth of 
property has been destroyed by conflagrations in the United States 
— ^the exact figures for conflagration losses from 1866 to 1907, 
inclusive, according to the National Board of Fire Underwriters' 
forty-second annual report, were $936,551,135 — ^and the fire in- 
surance companies' share of these losses probably amounted to 
between forty and fifty per cent., or something like $400,000,000. 
In the same period, the total fire premium receipts of the com- 
panies reporting to the National Board amounted to $4,145,136,- 
956, and, assuming that the companies have paid approximately 
$400,000,000 in conflagration losses in the last forty-one years, 
this means that 9.6 per cent, of their entire fire premium receipts 
have gone to meet the Conflagration Hazard. This rough compu- 
tation may be a trifle over or under the actual figures, but in a 
general way would indicate that about ten per cent, of the en- 
tire amount collected in premiums by the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in this country must be set aside to care for 
the inevitable conflagrations which are to come. Hence the crea- 
tion of the companies' so-called "surplus," of which Insurance 
Commissioner Barry, of Michigan, well said at the time of the 
great San Francisco conflagration : "This surplus, which is often 
cited by the uninformed as proof of the assertion that the public 
is being plundered, is all that, in this emergency, stood between 
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of a carefully-considered, and persistent, campaign of literary 
publicity, so to speak. That is to say, if the basic facts and figures 
of the Conflagration Hazard, so well known to underwriters as 
to seem to them matters of common knowledge, were effectively 
brought together in the fewest possible words and the simplest 
possible form, and that statement of the case habitually presented 
as an appendix to all the numerous publications of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the many and varied other fire 
underwriters' organizations, in course of time the constant re- 
iteration of such a statement of the case would be bound to 
make an impression upon the public mind. From time to time 
the argument might be freshened up in the light of recent 
events, re-stated in new ways, and in concise pamphlet or single- 
page folder form be permanently placed on the counter of 
every local fire insurance agent in the country. Can any sane 
man who has even the vaguest conception of the inevitable effect 
of constant reiteration on the human mind question that in course 
of time such a campaign would be certain to produce its effect 
upon the American people's notion of the real functions of the 
fire insurance business? In comparison with the vast magnitude 
of the interests involved and the far-reaching benefit to the busi- 
ness, the cost would be infinitesimal. And even the most casual 
study of the success of any one of scores of advertising campaigns 
solely based on constant reiteration would satisfy the most cynical 
of underwriters that the experiment was worth the trying. 

No extended, or complicated, presentation of the case would 
be either necessary or desirable. The one essential point to be 
made would be the fact that every sound fire insurance company's 
premium rates must be so calculated as to provide for two classes 
of losses, (1) the ordinary, normal, losses of the present, and (2) 
the abnormal losses of the inevitable conflagration of the future. 
Up to date, as the ordinary man who carries fire insurance looks 
at it, his premium covers but one risk, the ordinary risk, and to 
him the price charged for covering that risk is decidedly exces- 
sive. Were his premise correct, his conclusion would also be 
correct, and it would be true that the fire insurance company was 
charging him too much money for protecting him only against 
the chance of his individual property being damaged by fire. But 
such is by no means the case, his premium really including a 
charge for his share of the conflagration loss which the company 



NEW BRANCHES OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

By S. Loewenberg 

Editor of The Austrian Review, of Vienna 



TWELVE years ago, Burglary Insurance began its career on 
the Continent, In England, the classic country of insurance 
in general, the pioneer burglary companies were located, but their 
success was not precisely impressive. Two or three companies 
were operating in the United Kingdom, and their combined 
premium-income did not exceed £50,000. At the same time a 
small mutual company was writing Burglary Insurance in Ger- 
many, but its business was not very encouraging — ^a fact possibly 
due to the public's discovery that mutuality was scarcely calculated 
for the introduction of new branches of insurance. Were I to 
add one or two small companies, which had tried to introduce 
Burglary Insurance in Belgium, I think I should have mentioned 
all institutions working on those lines at that time on this side of 
the ocean. 

Under such circumstances it was not astonishing that I did 
not first meet with much encouragement when I proposed the 
foundation of the "First Austrian Burglary Insurance Company" 
in the year 1898. The Austrian banking and insurance world, 
which I tried to interest, was inclined to regard my plan as a queer, 
embryonic, idea, and it therefore was no easy task to place the 
necessary shares. Ten years have passed, and the company 
founded by the writer of these lines now has a larger premium- 
income than had all the English burglary companies in 1898. 
The last balance-sheet of the "First Austrian" showed a premium- 
income of over 1,200,000 crowns ($243,600) and, furthermore, all 
the Austrian and German insurance companies, which at first 
smiled at my "quaint experiment," suddenly discovered that the 
scheme was not at all bad and was worthy of adoption. So, we 
now have in Germany and Austria at least 30 companies engaged 
in this new branch of insurance, and I surely am not exaggerating 
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the situation when I estimate the yearly premium-income of thes« 
continental burglary companies at about 10 million crowns ($2, 
030,000). When we consider that only ten years ago 99 per cent 
of our population did not know any more of Burglary Insurano 
than of the interior of darkest Africa, these results would seen 
to be convincing evidence of the development of new economics 
ideas. 

The technical construction of Burglary Insurance as yet i 
not quite free from objections. The burglary risk in itself i 
very hard to define, and there is still more trouble in properl; 
limiting the insurance company's guarantee. For example, m 
company intends to assume responsibility for the proper use o 
the owner's key to a safe, but companies are daily called upoi 
to pay losses caused by the employment of the owner's key, stolei 
by sneak-thieves or obtained by burglary. The liability of th< 
companies for losses caused by skeleton keys shows no fewe 
diflSculties. If any object of the insured's property is missed b; 
the owner, he is frequently induced to inform the burglary com 
pany that the object was stolen by means of a pick-lock; an< 
difficult it is for the company to disprove this assertion. The weal 
point of Burglary Insurance in general is, in many cases, the im 
possibility of verifying the insured's claim that the alleged in 
cident really happened. Fire, hail, and other elementary event 
are always capable of verification, but so many explanations o 
the disappearance of an insured object are possible that even th 
insured may be honestly mistaken in filing a claim, to say nothing 
of cases of deliberate fraud. In spite of all these well-knowi 
circumstances. Burglary Insurance has proved profitable up t( 
date, the loss ratio has remained within tolerable limits, and a 
long as the companies themselves do not tamper with thei 
premium-basis, this branch of insurance will surely yield satis 
factory results. Of late, Burglary Insurance over here has takei 
a new turn by the introduction of insurance against the robben 
of the messengers of banks and business houses. Our bank-clear 
ing traffic not being so thoroughly developed as in the Unitec 
States, it often happens that these people carry big amounts o 
money and bonds in their bags. Therefore this branch of insur 
ance does not seem to be in vain, and promises to develop a wid( 
field. 

Another relatively new branch- of insurance in Europe is thai 
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providing indemnity for losses due in one way or other to the 
insured's water supply. The first special company for this branch 
was founded in 1896 at Frankfort, Germany, by a Mr. Kleeberg, 
an ingenious insurance man. The company, called the "Neptune," 
in its early youth had a hard struggle for life, and its development 
was slow, but the moment the Neptune begun to succeed it had so 
many competitors that the obtainable volume of premiums was 
divided into many parts. At present this branch of insurance is 
nm by a majority of the German accident insurance companies, 
and although the Neptune is still at the head — it now has a 
premium-income of about 700,000 marks ($166,600) — the com- 
pany was obliged to extend its operations to accident-insurance 
in general. At this moment I should estimate the premium in- 
come of this branch in Germany at about lyi million marks 
($357,000) yearly. In France, England and Italy this branch is 
not cultivated up to date, in so far as I am aware, and in Austria 
it is in its infancy. The insurance against the loss of water- 
supply covers in general two kinds of risks. Firstly, the company 
takes the obligation of replacing or repairing waterpipes which 
are frostbitten or injured by other elementary causes, and, sec- 
ondly, it has to pay all the damages caused to buildings and 
household-property by outpouring water due to leaks or breaks. 
The respcmsibility above mentioned obliged the companies run- 
ning this branch to organize and maintain their own workshops, 
and involves so many vexations — especially when the cold has 
set in — ^that many companies refused to accept these liabilities, 
and limited the insurance to cash-compensation for losses caused 
by the bursting of waterpipes alone. 

We find a further new branch of assurance in Europe in the 
insurance against the breakage of machines. This branch, which 
was established last year by nearly all the accident companies in 
(jcrmany and Austria, produces many great difficulties, the fore- 
most of which seems to be the determination of a suitable 
premium. The risk of the breakage of a machine depends upon 
so many circumstances unknown to the insurer, that only the 
greatest adept in all the different objective and personal dangers 
of the individual risk could fix an adequate premium. Every pro- 
prietor of a great factory knows quite well by his own experi- 
ence the ai^erage amount of losses which he sustained in recent 
years by replacing his machines, jand is therefore always willing 
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to pay a premium which amounts to less than the real expendi- 
tures. But the insurance company which writes the policy has no 
idea of the individual dangers of the insured factory, as a rule 
it gropes in the dark, and it cannot find out the true nature of the 
accepted risk before it has had the experiences. Light and shade 
are, as you see, in this case unequally divided between the insured 
and the insurer, because the whole combination is a simple aritli- 
metical problem of which the single factors are known to the one 
side and unknown to the other. It is needless to add, that the 
know-nothing end of the problem gets the worst of it. In my 
opinion this branch of insurance could only be improved by com- 
bining the breakage-risk with the so-called "chomage-risk," i. e,, 
the insurance against the interruption of work. The usual loss 
caused by the break-down is, for a big factory, not a matter of such 
importance that the insurance against this risk would be an urgent 
necessity. Really serious losses being very rare in this branch, 
the proprietor of a factory takes out such a policy if it seems to 
be advantageous to him from the economical point of view, and 
refuses the offer if he believes that the company could make a 
profit by it. The danger of breakage belongs to the regular ex- 
penses of every factory, but those losses which are caused by the 
interruption of work when the machines become useless are not 
calculable in advance, and for this reason are insurable. The 
present experiences in machine-insurance are not very favorable, 
and I think they will not improve until the proposed reform is 
carried out. The premium-income of this branch on the Con- 
tinent has not amounted to over a million crowns ($203,000) 
and the percentage of loss is not a very small one. 

About the newest, and most interesting, branch of insurance, 
which has lately been propagated in Europe, the insurance against 
loss of rent by vacancies in lodgings and business-localities, very 
little is to be said. Up to date, we have only one small mutual 
company in Denmark, which tries to push this new branch, and 
the present experiences are not sufficiently broad to make an exact 
summary of the matter possible. 

S. LOEWENBERG 

Vienna, June 23, 1908 
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THERE is no use denying the charge which many a foreign 
observer has brought against the American people, to wit, 
that they apparently are too intent on money-making just now to 
think seriously on any other subject. And one of the innumerable 
illustrations of that particular American trait was the public's 
attitude towards the late Grover Cleveland as a life insurance 
oracle. It is no reflection on the rugged honesty of the ex-Presi- 
dent, or on any of the many virtues with which his admirers 
credited him, to say that he knew practically nothing of either 
the principles or the practices of American Life Insurance. Those 
who were closest to him during his short-lived association with 
the life insurance business for the last three years frankly concede 
that fact. And yet, a good-sized contingent of daily newspaper 
editors in this country considered his utterances on any phase of 
the life insurance subject of sufficient consequence to find space in 
extenso for them in the columns of their papers, and as a result 
hundreds of thousands of Americans had come to regard Mr. 
Qeveland as something of a life insurance oracle. Why? Simply 
because they had not the time or patience to think for themselves 
on the life insurance questions of the day, had good reasons for 
their unquestioning faith in Mr. Cleveland's honesty, and followed 
their customary lines of least mental resistance by taking for 
gospel truth anything that the ex-President of the United States 
might tell them about life insurance. Such being the case, a 
fortunate thing it was for the business that Mr. Cleveland's atti- 
tude toward it was of the friendliest character, and not like that 
of the always-suspicious and constitutionally-hypercritical 
Charles E. Hughes. Had it so been, the hero-worshipping public 
would have followed the adverse lead just as unthinkingly and 
blindly. 



• There are thousands of other men associated with the life in- 
surance business who are just as honest, and just as conscientious, 
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as was Mr. Cleveland, and who, through long training and deep 
thinking, are infinitely more competent to speak intelligently on 
the conditions and tendencies of the business than was he. But, 
say Mr. Cleveland's admirers, the public does not know those 
men as it knew Mr. Cleveland, and could not be expected to 
place such confidence in the utterances of men unknown to it 
Yes, it is true that the name of the only living ex-President of the 
United States was a household word in every comer of the land, 
and that, to a certain extent, it was natural that the name of so 
widely-known a character should be accepted as a guarantee of 
good faith. But, does the mere fact that the speaker was an ex- 
President of the United States guarantee the 4epth, or correct- 
ness, of his conclusions on purely technical subjects in which he 
had had no special training? Of course it does not, and yet the 
imreasoning American public seems to think that it does; as 
witness its attitude towards ex-President Cleveland as a life insur- 
ance expert, towards ex-President Grant as a financial expert, 
and towards many other ex-Presidents on subjects of which they 
knew practically nothing. It would be quite natural for children 
to have this sweeping veneration for great names, and historic 
characters, but it seems positively puerile for grown-ups thus to 
surrender their right to think and reason for themselves. Ameri- 
can Life Insurance is a big enough subject, and one in which so 
large a percentage of the American people are more or less 
directly concerned, that it might reasonably be expected that they 
would casually endeavor to form for themselves some sort of 
general conclusions regarding it. Up to date, they have positively 
refused so to do, however, and have let the Clevelands, and 
Hugheses, and yellow-journal demagogues do their thinking for 
them. Fortunately, as we have said, Mr. Cleveland happened to 
have been intelligently advised, and preached sound common sense 
when he commended life insurance to the American public. But 
that was a mere accident. Mr. Cleveland's utterances had behind 
them not a semblance of the expert knowledge born of experience 
which alone should have invested them with any particular weight, 
and the American public's attitude toward him as a life insurance 
court of last resort was simply one more evidence of its lament- 
able unwillingness to think for itself. For some reason or other, 
this general unwillingness to think for itself is particularly pro- 
nounced, by the way, in the case of Life Insurance. 
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The thoughtful attention given to fire insurance problems by 

the National Association of Credit Men at its recent convention 

at Denever adds one more link to the chain of evidence that, 

slowly but surely, the American people are coming to realize the 

close inter-relations of the insurance business with the general 

business interests of this country. The recommendations of the 

G)mmittee on Insurance were at once concise and comprehensive, 

and thus outlined the work proposed for the Association : 

First — Concerted action on the part of the National Association, 
together with such insurance authorities as would be proper for simplify- 
ing the generally accepted standard policy, which appears to be the New 
York standard form. 

Second — If a simplified form of policy bearing the indorsement of the 
National Association of Credit Men should be prepared that the associa- 
tion direct its entire influence toward securing its adoption by the in- 
dividual States or by the national Government, as might be feasible. 

Third — ^That the association issue through its committee pamphlets 
or leaflets on insurance matters, worded in plain and simple language, to 
be distributed to retail merchants. This literature to be of an educational 
nature and prepared with the idea of instructing the merchant as to the 
requirements made of him under his policy, the obligations on the com- 
pany and the importance of his complying strictly with the provisions of 
his contract and the danger of insuring in any but first class companies, 
the responsibility and standing of which are unquestioned. 

In conclusion we offer the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Protection against fire loss is an important element in the 
granting of credit, and fully recognizing the necessity of the carrying of 
business houses of adequate fire insurance in companies of undoubted 
financial responsibility; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Credit Men in convention 
assembled heartily indorses the recommendations contained in this report, 
and pledges its support to any movement having for an object the better- 
ment of the conditions under which fire insurance is bought and sold. 

Resolved, That the president and directors of the association be re- 
quested hereafter to appoint a fire insurance committee from the member- 
ship of but one local association each year. 

Resolved, That all local associations be requested to appoint fire in- 
surance committees to work in conjunction with that of the National 
Association. 



ACTUARIAL PERSONALITIES 



William H. Gould, A.M., A.S.A., has resigned as actuary of the 
State Mutual Life, Rome, Georgia. 

Harry P. Hammond, A.B., A.S.A., formerly of the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life, has been appointed Actuary of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department to succeed Joseph H. Woodward. 

Edward E. Rhodes, F. A. S., vice-president and mathematician of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, recently returned from a trip abroad, has gone to the 
Adirondacks. He had not had a vacation since the beginning of the 
troublous times in life insurance matters, during which he was most 
actively interested with other actuaries in efforts to secure rational legis- 
lation in the several States. 

Thomas B. Macaulay, F.A.S., F.LA., has been made managing di- 
rector as well as secretary of the Sun Life of Canada, having practically 
discharged the duties of the former office for some time past. His honored 
father, Mr. Robertson Macaulay, who has been the president and managing 
director, has well-earned the right to be relieved of the duties of the latter 
office. Mr. Arthur B. Wood has been promoted to the position of actuary 
in name as well as in fact, and Mr. Frederick G. Cope has been made 
assistant secretary. 

Arthur Hunter, F.A.S., F.F.A., A. I. A., secretary for the United 
States and Canada of the Sixth International Congress of Actuaries, to 
be held at Vienna, June 7th-13th, 1909, reports that 125 have become ad- 
herents, against 116 who subscribed to the Berlin Congress of 1906. It 
is worth while to attend these Congresses and the next one promises to 
be interesting and useful and the incidental trip to Vienna, the Austrian 
Tyrol, etc., will be most enjoyable. Those who are entitled to become 
members should correspond with Mr. Hunter, actuary. New York Life 
Insurance Co., and Secretary of the Actuarial Society, 346 Broadway, New 
York, the subscription for membership being only $4.00. 
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AS a work of reference for those having occasion for information regard- 
ing the principal insurance companies of Germany, the Sammlung von 
Versicherungsbedingungen Deutscher Ver sicker ungsanstalten (or "Compila- 
tion of the Provisions of German Insurance Companies"), issued by the 
Deutschen Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, is well worthy of care- 
ful attention and preservation. Part I, published in April last, by E. S. 
Mittler & Son, deals with the fire branch of the business, and makes a 
volume of 122 pages. 



The recent April issue of The Government Insurance Recorder, of 
Wellington, New Zealand, which has just reached us, shows that at the 
end of 1906 there were in force in New Zealand 72,284 ordinary policies 
for il8,368,456 carried by the eleven foreign life companies there operat- 
ing, and that the Government Insurance Department then had in force 
45,891 policies insuring ilO,667,591. Including industrial policies, the total 
number and amount of life policies in force in New Zealand on that date 
were respectively 158,878 and £30,017,133, and the total premium income 
amounted to £988,450 ($4,809,798). In its thirty-eight year history, from 
1870 to 1907, the Government Life Insurance Department has received in 
premiums £7,476,152, has paid to policyholders or their representatives 
i4,709,54O, and on Dec. 31, 1907, had in hand funds amounting to £4,147,411. 
As its official mouthpiece puts it, "for every £100 collected in premiums 
the Department has paid to its Policyholders, or holds in reserve, £118." 



A SERIES of important tests on the strength of plain concrete beams 
has just been completed at the Structural Materials Laboratories of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, at St. Louis, under the general direction of 
Joseph A. Hohnes, expert in charge, of the Technologic Branch, and the 
results will be presented in a bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey to be 
issued within the next few weeks. An advance summary has been pre- 
pared by Richard L. Humphrey, engineer in charge of the structural ma- 
terials investigations, and states that "no attempt will be made in the 
coming bulletin to generalize the results of the tests presented, or to draw 
any conclusions, however warranted they may appear upon an examina- 
tion of the test data. It is hoped that the matter contained will pro- 
voke discussion, and in order to promote this end extended expressions 
of opinion or attempted applications of theory to results have been avoided. 
When the results of the 52-week tests become available it is the intention 
to publish a thorough analysis of the entire series in another bulletin." 
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That jaundiced and self-appointed moulder of public opinion, the New 
York World — God save the mark ! — may not entirely approve of Superinten- 
dent Kelsey's administration of the New York Insurance Department, but 
all rational and competent observers are agreed that the Department is now 
better run, and in view of its vastly-increased responsibilities more effect- 
ively handled, than at any previous time in all its forty-eight year history. 
As to one phase of its work, namely the prompt publication of useful re- 
ports, there certainly can be no question as to its present efficiency, and 
its most recent production, the "List of Securities Held by Insurance 
Corporations, and Valuations Fixed as of December 31, 1907,'* is a par- 
ticularly valuable product, giving in a volume of 218 pages a complete 
list of all securities carried by insurance companies and their several 
average valuations in 1907 in accordance with the Louisville Conference 
plan, as determined by the New York Department's expert appraiser. As 
an official record of average valuations in the historic year 1907, the volume 
will be a useful reference-work for many years. 



One of the most sober and sensible magazine articles on any phase 
of the insurance subject which have appeared in this country in a long 
while was that published in The Yale Review, in its issue of May last, 
under the title of "Mistakes in State Regulation of the Insurance Busi- 
siness," and contributed by Mr. Lester W. Zartman, instructor in insur- 
ance at Yale University. At the very outset, the writer records the indis- 
putable fact that "practically every indictment against the insurance com- 
panies has been an indictment against State supervision,'' and after care- 
fully considering the various counts of the indictment, thus concludes his 
discussion: "Summing up then the main contentions of this paper, the 
conclusion is that the indictment against State supervision can be sus- 
tained. It has failed seriously in the half century that it has been on 
trial. This failure has been due partly to the fact that the States have 
directed their activities along wrong lines, and partly to the fact that there 
are conflicting interests among the States. The remedy which has been 
suggested is in laws securing publicity and responsibility, these laws to be 
enforced by a national department of insurance." Mr. Zartman's article 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form, and promises to receive the wide 
circulation which it deserves. 



By way of a supplement to its i^sue of June 15th last, our London 
contemporary. The Commercial World, presents on a sheet nearly two 
feet square a "Comparative View of the Premium Incomes of 83 British 
Life Offices" for each of the last thirty-five years, and a mighty interest- 
ing exhibit this multum in parvo resumi of the last generation's develop- 
ment of the life insurance business in Great Britain makes. Of course 
the Prudential shows by far the largest premium income in 1907, and the 
largest increase since 1872, its total premium receipts in 1907 having been 
£10,789,999 ($52,504,135), and the increase from 1872 to 1907, il0,528,908 
($51,233,663). The Refuge, which was established in 1864, ranks second 
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in point of net gain, its increase having been i2,200,937 ($10,709,759), the 
Pearl is third with an increase of il,508,009 ($7,337,972), and the Britan- 
nic is fourth with a net gain of il,041,783 ($5,069,316). All four of these 
companies write both ordinary and industrial business, all of them get 
the bulk of their premium incomes from their industrial departments, 
and, singularly enough, they are the only life insurance companies in 
Great Britain which have made net gains of il,000,000 or more in the 
last thirty-five years. The old Equitable, which dates away back to 1762, 
has gained only i43,598 ($212,148) since 1872, or an average of about 
$6,000 a year. 



An interesting outcome of the new Insurance Code of New York State 
is the compilation issued by the Spectator Company under the title 
of "Annual and Deferred Dividends," showing the dividends paid in 1907 
and 1908 by life insurance companies on annual dividend policies issued 
in the years 1887 to 1906 and 1907, inclusive, and also results under de- 
ferred-dividend policies with 5, 10, 15 and 20-year periods. The new 
Code's requirement that all life companies operating in this State file 
schedules of dividends declared in the previous year on all forms of par- 
ticipating policies according to the year of issue and for ages 25, 35, 45 
and 55 at date of issue, makes public property of this extremely useful 
information when the annual life report of the New York Insurance De- 
partment is published, but under the new and complicated conditions that 
report does not make its appearance until well into the Fall, and the 
Spectator Company's publication therefore precedes by several months 
the official annoimcement of the information in question. Furthermore, 
instead of being widely diffused throughout a cumbersome volume, at the 
end of each of the companies* statements, as is the case with the New York 
Report, in the compact little volume of convenient pocket size which we 
have before us the dividend figures for all the leading companies stand 
cheek by jowl, as it were, and are in ready form for comparative study. 
The dividend returns are also supplemented with concise tabular state- 
ments of the net cost of the various forms of policies in the various com- 
panies — that is, premium cost less dividend payments — and the compila- 
tion is well worth the modest price of $1.50 per copy, in flexible leather 
binding. 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



A MUTUAL UFE INSURANCE COMPANY FOR ITALIAN CONSCRIPTS 

A mutual military company is to be established at Rome for the pur- 
pose of supplying to young men called into service a yearly income pay- 
able monthly during the term of service, and a sum of money on their 
return. This insurance will be equally available for the aid of the soldiers' 
families. — Bollettino delle Assicurasioni (Turin). 

AN EPIDEMIC OF INCENDIARISM AT COPENHAGEN 

As at Berlin, just now, for four or five weeks, many people arc taking 
a diabolical pleasure in firing buildings. A whisp of straw soaked in 
petroleum, and the work is done! The loss of the companies already 
amounts to 200,000 or 300,000 crowns (from $55,000 to $80,000). On 
some days from three to five fires have been lighted on a single day. The 
population is highly wrought up. Fortunately, there has been no loss of 
life. The police have promised 2,000 crowns (about $500) to those who 
will discover the culprits. The insurance companies have added a reward 
of 1,000 crowns to that reward. — Oesterreichische Revue (Vienna). 

JACKING UP THE BRITISH POST OFFICE ASSURANCE SYSTEM 

We learn from a well-informed quarter that the report of Lord 
Farrar's (Committee on Post Office Life Assurance is now ready and will 
contain several far reaching recommendations, the more important of 
which is that the limit of assurance should be raised from ilOO to iSOO, 
that the bonus principle should be introduced together with that of the 
non-forfeiture by the application of the surrender value of premiums in 
arrears. The proposal form is to be simplified and there is to be a de- 
velopment of the stamp system for the collection of premiums. All of 
which is very interesting, but we scarcely think, even should all these 
recommendations be passed in their entirety, will greatly increase the 
formidableness of the Department as a competitor for life assurance. Be- 
cause these is one thing it can never get rid of — its red tapism, which 
renders any such thing as generosity or exceptional treatment an impossi- 
bility, nay, even a crime. — The Commercial World (London). 

NEARLY 6,000,000 MEMBERS OF ENGLISH FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

According to the report of the Qiief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for 1906, issued on Tuesday, the 16th inst., the total number of societies 
and branches on December 31st, 1905, was 26,917, while the membership 
was 5,899,918. Compared with 1899 the societies and branches show an 
increase of 486, and the membership 682,657, the increase in England and 
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Wales being 48^89. Of the 5,899,918 members, 256,479 were over sixty- 
five years of age, and 865,909 were between fifty and sixty-five years of 
age. Some of the oldest established societies are those whose membership 
is composed of women. The total revenue of the societies during 1905 was 
£8,132,101, and was applied to the following purposes :— Sick pay, £3,079,022 ; 
sums at death, £865,929; other benefits, £805,086; Management, £856,517; 
and balances, £1,515,547. The amount paid in old age and annuities was 
£163,923. The accumulated funds of the societies at the end of this year 
amounted to £41,945,131. — Assurance Agents' Chronicle (Manchester, Eng- 
land). 

ARE ELECTRICAL DISTURBANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR SOME SUiaOES? 

While we have ever-growing installations all around us in towns and 
cities, while the very roads and streets are traversed by electrified wiring, 
how can we reasonably expect to escape constant catastrophes as often as 
a big electrical storm happens to rage in the vicinity? We have brought 
all this on ourselves and must take the consequences. The only thing to 
be done is to carry every possible form of insurance against every form 
of accident, for electricity leads to a variety of accidents not directly due 
to electricity itself, but only the resultant thence. For one thing inci- 
dentally it may be observed that it upsets the electrical condition of human 
beings exposed to the influences of heavy electrical installations. Of 
course, all are not equally effected, but doubtless to some the ultimate 
outcome is very injurious to health, to the nervous state; and in other 
ways this may lad to a great variey of evils. Possibly some otherwise 
unaccotmtable suicides have really been caused by a general upset in the 
electrical equilibrium of hyper-sensitive individuals. — The Insurance Specta- 
tor of London. 

THE CRAZE FOR "NEW IDEAS" IN INSURANCE 

The recent application by an insurance office for extended powers to 
include "risks in the air" has not attracted as much attention or provoked 
as much comment as would have been the case in less moving times. 
G>mpanies are wont to take Time by the forelock now-a-days. Yet an 
application for powers to insure balloons and aeroplanes at this very early 
stage of sky traffic is a striking and suggestive intimation of the spirit of 
enterprise which is abroad in the insurance world. Of late years a certain 
well known marine insurance institution has become notorious for the 
onmiferous character of its operations, as well as for its determined com- 
petition with insurance companies in every branch of their business, and 
it is not unreasonable to trace to this competition the various novel ap- 
plications of the insurance idea which have recently been devised. Vary- 
ing in form and differing in degrees of usefulness the new schemes have 
not always readily v;on their way to public favor, and, accordingly, 
"new departures" remain on the companies' list of objects chiefly as evi- 
dence of their willingness to accommodate and of the versatility of their 
executives. — The Insurance Record (London). 
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SAN FRANQSCO JUDGMENTS AGAINST GERMAN FIRE CX)MPANIES VOID 

Among the German fire insurance companies which refused to meet 
the claims made against them arising from the San Francisco disaster 
was the Rhein and Mosel Company of Strasburg. This company declined 
to carry out its so-called obligations on the ground that its policies con- 
tained a clause which distinctly stated that it would not be liable for losses 
caused directly or indirectly by earthquake. The company held that 
damage done by fire in connection with the earthquake was covered by 
this clause. The Government Inspector of Insurance Companies upheld 
the argument of the German company, and dismissed the claims of the 
Californian policyholders. At the same time the Califomian Courts found 
against the Rhein and Mosel Company; but the judgment, not being 
capable of execution in Germany, was illusory. Among others, Professor 
Dr. Wach, of Leipsic, delivered an opinion in favor of the Rhein and 
Mosel Company,- and denied that there existed a reciprocity agreement, as 
had been suggested in some quarters, between Germany and the United 
States for the execution of judgments given by the courts of either 
country. This view has been upheld by the District Tribunal of Stras- 
burg; so that the findings of the Califomian Courts, instructing the Ger- 
man company to indemnify the victims of the disaster holding the com- 
pany's policies, are finally rendered absolutely void. — The Insurance Record 
(London.) 

LAST year's mining ACQDENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

A blue book has just appeared relative to Mines and Quarries in this 
country whence it appears that in 1907 the total number of persons em- 
ployed in and about all the mines of the United Kingdom was 972,220, of 
whom 940,618 worked at the 3,327 mines under the Coal Mines Act Of 
these 757,887 (over 80 per cent.) were employed below ground, and of 
the 182,731 surface workers 650 were females. The number of young 
persons under 16 employed at coal mines was 65,325, of whom 47,739 were 
working underground. The total output of materials at the mines under 
the Coal Mines Act was 282,104,171 tons, of which 267,812,852 were coal, 
the average output per person employed underground being 372 tons. 
There were under the Coal Mines Act 1,162 fatal and 5,599 (reported) 
non-fatal accidents; under the Metalliferous Mines Act 33 fatal and 1,459 
non-fatal accidents; and under the Quarries Act 88 fatal and 1,459 non- 
fatal accidents. This is not altogether pleasant reading, especially by the 
light of the present law regulating compensation for workers. In col- 
lieries there were, it will be observed, during the year under notice, no 
less than 1,162 fatal accidents and 5,559 non-fatal accidents, which must 
have levied a heavy tax upon insurance. Unfortunately, in mining gen- 
erally, and in coal mining particularly, the tendency is that the longer 
the mine is worked the greater is the peril. The shafts are generally 
deeper, contributing to "cage risks," the underground galleries are naturally 
more liable to unexpected slips, and, altogether, the business of winnings 
coal in old mines is almost necessarily fraught with an ever-increasing 
"risk." — The Insurance Spectator of London. 
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A THOUGHTFUL REVIEW OF THE OLD-AGE PENSION CHIMERA 

Apart from other practical considerations, we are inclined to predict 
a great unpopularity for the Government Old Age Pension Scheme in its 
present shape. The main proposition that the working man shall not be- 
come entitled to his pension until he has reached the age of 70 will, we 
have no doubt, impress the more sharply upon the minds of the working 
man the advantage of having such a pension from age 60 or 65, to say 
nothing of the moral elevation to be derived from the fact that the pro- 
vision made on such lines for old-age is secured by the worker out of his 
own earnings and entails no stigma of State charity. "Already," says one 
commentator, "the cost of poor law administration benefits by the re- 
luctance of the decent poor to face officials. Apparently the old-age pen- 
sion scheme is to be advantaged in the same way by a similar unwilling- 
ness." On the question of character, on which so much stress has been 
laid in Parliament, it is suggested, "What tribunal, what gossips' in- 
quisition, will settle such questions as these, and what evidence will be ad- 
mitted before the pension judges?" Reading the Bill as published in 
extenso we come to the conclusion that it will not be popular with the 
individuals for which it is framed, and that it will not practically benefit 
the working classes. // the great industrial life offices and friendly so- 
cieties of the country press home the elementary lesson of independence 
and self-help, which is forced into greater prominence by a Government 
scheme of old-age pensions so unsatisfactory and ineffectual as the one 
before Parliament, we believe they will not be unsuccessful in arousing 
instincts of thrift and self-help whereby the industrial classes as well as 
the companies will benefit. — The Insurance Record (London). 

LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE SINCE 1894 

From data which have come to hand from French sources it would 
appear that the year 1907 was a successful one as regards French life 
assurance, there having been an appreciable increase both in capital as- 
sured and rentes. Concerning the former, not a single company has to 
record a diminution — ^a very gratifying fact, upon which French life com- 
panies are to be congratulated. The increase in assured capital has been 
so remarkable during the past few years that the following statistics will 
be interesting: — 

Year. Capital assured. 

1894 Fr. 297,370,443 

1895 283,427,541 

1896 315,886,853 

1897 337,613,591 

1898 349,060,243 

1899 353,480,648 

1900 365,403,202 

1901 356,786,900 

1902 358,490,266 

1903 369,822,751 
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Year. Capital assured. 

1904 378,654,243 

1905 393,126,259 

1906 441,426,364 

1907 472,086,975 

The amount of claims may be said to have pursued a normal course, 
as is here shown: — 

Year. Claims. 

1894 Fr. 52,981,015 

1895 54,038,766 

1896 46,186,750 

1897 49,908,963 

1898 54,256,157 

1899 58,721,531 

1900 58,142,591 

1901 55,609,179 

1902 53,168,858 

1903 55,831,298 

1904 54,223,394 

1905 55,648,846 

1906 55,854,907 

1907 57,185,160 

— The Insurance Record (London). 
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In the course of his recent Western trip, President Edson S. Lott of 
the United States Casualty Company was the guest of the Indianapolis 
Association of Accident Underwriters at one of its monthly meetings, 
and was elected an honorary member. 

The report of a recent examination of the Illinois Surety Company, 
of Chicago, by Mayor J. J. Brinkerhoff in behalf of the Illinois Insurance 
Department, has been made public, and credits the Company with admitted 
assets of $400,950 and a net surplus of $37,004 on April 30th last In the 
main, the condition, settlement of losses, and business methods of the Com- 
pany are heartily commended. 

With the approval of Judge Ward, of the U. S. District Court, the 
Postal Life Insurance Company has arranged with the receivers of the 
late Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company to reinsure the legal 
reserve and contract reserve business of that defunct institution, aggre- 
gating about 10,000 policies for approximately $1,000,000. The legal re- 
serve risks are reinsured without medical examination, and so are the 
contract reserve risks if not above a certain age. 

A NEW stock fire insurance company has recently been organized at 
Chicago under the name of the National American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, vfiih James B. Hobbs, a Chicago business-man, as president. The 
new company will have a paid-up capital of $200,000 and a surplus of the 
same amount, will be rtm under the general management of H. P. Magill, 
and Wilden & Hancock have been appointed managers for New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania — not including the metropolitan district of 
New York. £. £. Hall & Co., are to be the New England managers. 

Chasles W. Scovel, widely known among life insurance folk of this 
country as a former president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and as the Pittsburgh manager of the Provident Savings for 
many years, has been appointed superintendent of agencies for the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company. Mr. Scovel has had a long and broad 
training in life insurance field-work and agency management, has a mag- 
netic personality — ^which is one of the very best assets an agency super- 
intendent can have — and in every way would seem especially adapted to 
his new work. Our very best wishes go with him. 

By an unanimous decision of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, the conviction of Dr. Walter R. Gillette, the former vice- 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, was set 
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aside, and four of the five Justices concurred in the order by which the 
indictment for perjury, on which he had been convicted, was quashed and 
the discharge of the defendant ordered. The four Justices held that Dr. 
Gillette should not have been indicted on the evidence presented before 
the Grand Jury, but a fifth Justice dissented from the dismissal of the 
indictment and the discharge of the defendant, and held that there should 
be a new trial. 

The President of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, J. Mont- 
gomery Hare, has announced the standing committees for the ensuing 
year, and the chairman of the various committees are as follows : Finance, 
Harold Herrick, New York; Laws, George P. Sheldon, New York; In- 
cendiarism and Arson, G. A. Van Allen, Albany; Statistics and Origin 
of Fires, George W. Babb, New York; Fire Prevention, George W. Hojrt, 
New York; Lighting, Heating and Patents, E. G. Richards, New York; 
Construction of Buildings, C. G. Smith, New York; Adjustments, Frank 
Lock, New York ; Clauses and Forms, C. J. Holman, New York ; Member- 
ship, Clarence E. Porter, Philadelphia. 

President Evans of the Continental Insurance Company has advised 
Manager Hess of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange that the Con- 
tinental's records show that the Company has actually lost money on its 
experience with household property in brick dwellings — not including 
brick apartment and flat houses — ^in New York City at the rates which 
have prevailed. With $112,344,000 placed on this class of risks, Mr. Evans 
says that the Continental has had a loss ratio of 76 per cent., he thinks 
that an allowance of fifty per cent, for commissions and total expenses 
must be made, and consequently a lift in rates on this class of business 
would seem to be necessary on the basis of the Continental's experience. 
In so far as the present rates on furniture in brick apartment and flat- 
houses in New York City are concerned, Mr. Evans regards them as 
adequate in the light of an experience of about $80,000,000 at risk. 

About the most lugubrious view of the possible hazards of stock- 
holders in American fire insurance companies which ever found its way 
into type, is to be noted in a contribution to the /. of C. and C. B. by that 
acknowledged expert, E. F. Beddall, who suggests that "to the holders of 
insurance stocks I would say, do not invest in such a security any larger 
amount than that which will enable you to meet an assessment of 300 
per cent., whenever it is called for." Of course in making this statement, 
Mr. Beddall had in mind the very heaviest assessment levied on its stock- 
holders by any of the great fire companies as a result of the San Fran- 
cisco drain, and his advice is undoubtedly sound from the view-point of 
extreme prudence. But it is safe to say that the stock-books of the fire 
insurance companies of this country would show the names of a great 
many stockholders who would have mighty hard work to meet a 300 per 
cent, assessment at short notice. 

The decision rendered by the Logan Circuit Court, sitting at Russell- 
ville, Ky., in the case of the Luckett-Wake Tobacco Company's attempt to 
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force the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn to pay for property 
destroyed by fire in one of the "night-riders* " raids, on 'January 2d last, 
win not only be exceedingly agreeable to the fire insurance companies, but 
also savors of good horse sense, the court finding that the riot-exemption 
clause in the Company's policies fairly and squarely relieved it from fire 
losses sustained as a result of the work of the lawless "night-riders" 
who have recently been defying all law and order down in the Kentucky 
fastnesses. The case of the Phenix was a test case, involving precisely 
the same fundamental points which are bound to be raised in all similar 
cases, and if the Circuit Court's decision is sustained on appeal the plain- 
tiffs against the fire companies on the ground of "night-rider** losses 
would seem to have no hope of success. 
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IS FIRE INSURANCE RATING A SCIENCE OR 

AN ART? 

By Edward R. Hardy 



WE are somewhat timid about using the word science in 
connection with any fire insurance subject, but more 
especially when we touch the rating problem. Likewise, we may 
well feel a larger timidity in the use of the word art in connection 
with the subject. But perhaps the phase of the question which 
we propose to discuss will find its answer in whether rating in 
fire insurance is to be considered as a science or an art. 

Science implies fixed laws and principles which are undeviat- 
ing in their working, and which, under like conditions, will al- 
ways produce like results. No doubt mathematics is the most 
exact science which we have. Its development is probably be- 
yond that of any other. This is due to the fact that it corresponds 
to our definition, and, under like conditions, produces like results. 
For instance, 2+2 will always produce 4. If we had a like founda- 
tion to build on in fire insurance rating, we should be free from 
one of the many difficulties in the business. A single illustration 
may serve to show our drift. 

The conflagration in Chicago was started by the overturning 
of a kerosene lantern by a blow from the foot of a cow. Now, 
if every time a cow kicked a lantern and overturned it we were 
to have a conflagration of like size with the Chicago one. we 
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should be able to lay down a law that 2+2 in this case make 4. 
As a matter of fact, however, probably hundreds of lanterns (we 
have no exact record) have been kicked over by cows without 
starting even an ordinary fire, let alone a large one or a confla- 
gration. Now, 2+2 do not make 4 in this case — and, unfortu- 
nately for our purposes, they do not in a great many other fire 
insurance cases — and it is for this reason that we are unable 
to bring, for the present at least, rating into a science. 

But, if it is not a science, it is an art, and, if so, why? An 
art differs from a science in that, while it has certain fixed 
standards or canons, it also has a large field of endeavor or com- 
bination which, apparently, does not obey any fixed law, and per- 
mits the artist to roam at will. If it were not so, all pictures of 
the same order would be identical, but, because of this lack of 
fixity in a great many respects and because of a something which 
enters into the subject and which is uncommunicable, we have art. 

The artist, however, does not quite yield us the illustration 
which will stand comparison with rating in fire insurance. In- 
deed, we are inclined to think that the nearest approach to the 
subject is found in the field of medicine, where certain areas 
have been brought under the domain of law, but each day, ap- 
parently, is showing new fields which are yet unmapped, and 
where there are laws as yet unknown. 

Now, the attitude of the public towards medicine differs from 
its attitude towards any of the other professions or sciences. 
The laity seldom attempt to draw a will or draft a deed, but will 
consult a lawyer for this purpose. They will not argue that 2 
and 2 do not make 4. but will submit to the mathematician in 
regard to the point. In the field of medicine, however, the laity 
roam at will. If, for instance, you confess to having a cold, al- 
most any layman will offer you a sure remedy, or tell you how to 
get rid of it. It will be much the same with any disease with 
which you may be afflicted, and if you do not wish this sort of 
advice you must never admit for a moment that you are "blest" 
with any kind of affliction. The interesting point about this is 
the attitude, and not the fact itself. Why is it that the public's 
attitude towards medicine is so radically different from that which 
t bears towards a fixed science like mathematics or the pro- 
fession of law? The one field it will tread without the slightest 
hesitancy; others it will leave alone. This is due to the simple 
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fact that medicine is an art and not a science. The lawyer can 
tell you with a fair degree of accuracy, how to draft a will that 
will stand or a deed that will hold, but the laity have learned from 
experience that the physician cannot promise you a cure, and he 
himself knows that 2 and 2 do not always make 4 in the field 
of medicine, nor does kicking over the lantern in his field by a 
cow always start a conflagration. The laity, as we have stated, 
have learned this, and, having learned it, apply it. 

The application we would make of this in rating, is this; 
namely, that the attitude of the laity toward rate-making in fire 
insurance is much the same as the attitude of the laity towards 
medicine. Whatever else the laity may not be able to do in fire 
insurance, it is a rare person who will not tell you what the rate 
ought to be on his risk. If we recognize this fact in our work 
it will help us, and if we can get beneath the fact and find out the 
reason for its existence it will aid us still more. 

In Japan the children have a game which is called looking at 
the other side of the lantern, the lantern on each side having a 
different color and showing a different picture; hence the pic- 
ture you see depends on the side of the lantern you are looking 
at, and they play the game of crossing over to see what the other 
side of the lantern shows. Let us cross over and see what the 
other side of the rating lantern may show, and possibly we can 
derive some benefit therefrom. 

We are obliged to admit that 2 and 2 do not always make 4, 
and the kick of the cow does not always produce a conflagration. 
This is due to the fact that in rating in fire insurance 2 and 2 
do not represent all of the factors in the case: then the kick of 
the cow is never twice alike. In other words, the factors are not 
the same in any two cases, the result being that we can never 
quite predict what will happen in a given case. The lantern may 
be different; the cow may be different, or the kick may be at a 
different angle ; or any one of a hundred other factors may enter 
into the case and effect the final result. 

Primarily, we are inclined to think that the attitude of the laity 
is produced by the fact that the average insurance policy is never 
called upon to pay a loss. Not cmly is the average not called 
upon, but the proportion must be far les than that. The average 
rate for fire insurance, for instance, in the United States, as shown 
by the reports of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
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varied in the past 47 years from .9432 to 1.1824 ; in other words 
it has fluctuated between 95 cents and $1.18 per $100 of risk 
Allowing for expenses, this rate of premium shows that but ; 
little over half of one per cent of the business will call for a claim 
This is taking the average throughout the country. We recal 
an underwriter's statement that, taking all policies together, abou 
7 in 1,000 will call for a loss claim. Accepting this as an illus 
tration, it shows that 993 policies were paid for without an; 
claim arising thereon. This broad fundamental fact produces 
and will produce in the mind of the layman, the feeling that he i 
paying for something that only in a remote contingency may yiel< 
him a return. 

It may be true that the policy is necessary to conduct hi 
business — that is, to maintain his credit, but this is a more o 
less indefinite benefit. It is negative, and does not stand in th 
positive light that the payment of a loss does. It is accepte< 
rather as a fact which goes with the policy, without any questioi 
or special effort on anyone's part. It is only the loss which stand 
out as a positive return on a policy of fire insurance. 

But if wc should admit this to be a fact, how does it make th 
insured feel that he may name not only the proper rate of insui 
ance for his risk, but also name the proper charge under eac! 
item in the make-up of that rate ? Is it not because there is an al 
most entire absence of experience in the settlement of losses 
That is, he is not brought in contact with data which furnish hir 
a guide in the matter. We recall the remark of an insured tha 
the bill for fire insurance was the only bill that he could no 
audit in his office. Again the layman knows by experience tha 
the kick of the cow does not always produce the conflagration- 
in fact, that it has done it but once, and may never do it again. 

But, even so, the question may be asked: what of it? It i 
always helpful to see the other side of the lantern, and if in thei 
care we gain some insight into the position of the insured, it wi 
certainly help us to meet his arguments when they are advancec 
We know that insurance is based on mutuality; that the propoi 
tion which each pays we try to determine as accurately as possibli 
We also know that we lack exact scientific data on which to bas 
our charges. In other words our rating is an art and not 
science. We have a few fundamental laws to guide us. Probabl 
the most fundamental is the Law of Heat, namely, warm ai 
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being lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, always rises. 
T*his enables us to found our charges for floor openings on a 
scientific basis, although the relative charges therefor may not be 
ax:curately determined. Like the case of the physician, however, 
tfacre lies a broad field as yet unmapped — ^almost unexplored, 
3Xid while we are steadily advancing, progress is slow. 

The gist of all this is, that it is incumbent upon us to have 
the most accurate data possible on which to found our work. We 
inust steadily advance our exact knowledge as to the relative 
efficiency of prevention devices and every other factor which en- 
ters into the problem with which we are called upon to deal. The 
niore accurately we can determine our work, the more and more 
It will satisfy the insured when we are called upon for explana* 
tions of our charges in rate-making. 

This fact — that is, the attitude of the insured — is one of the 
reasons why the business of fire insurance will always of neces- 
5ity be obliged to be more or less educational in its nature. Prob- 
^'y it will always be obliged to preach steadily the gospel of 
P^CKl building laws, fire prevention and fire protection, co-in- 
^ra^nce and whatever else may affect the problem. We are in- 
^^^ to think that this necessity is greater under the modem 
system of schedule rating than it was in the past, when rates were 
'^de by simpler methods. This is due to the fact that an in- 
sured under a system which minutely analyzes his risk, is led to 
feel that it is an individual matter, and the mutuality of fire in- 
surance is lost sight of. His risk is analyzed, he is furnished with 
* Copy of the rating and is led to feel that for each and every item 
™r which we have made a charge he has been properly assessed. 
The very fact of submitting the rate by a series of items enforces 
™s upon him, and it is steadily preached to him under the dictum 
^t the insured practically determines his own rate. Only within 
* limited degree can he do this. The principle of mutuality al- 
^•"^ys existed, and always will exist in the business. 

It was a saying of Edmund Burke that "To tax and please 

^ver belonged to government." The business of fire insurance 

^ assessing a tax, in the eyes of the insured at least. To lay this 

to and please at the same time, is a problem as difficult as that 

of a government attempting the same thing. 

Edward R. Hardy 



♦THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCI- 
DENT UNDERWRITERS AND ITS CRITICS 

By Edson S. Lott 

President, United States Casualty Company 



SOME fellow with plenty of experience said a long time ago 
that an honest confession was good for the soul. So it may 
be wise, right at the start, to clear decks by admitting some of 
the things the International Association of Accident Underwriters 
might, could, would or should have done — ^but didn't. 

It is admitted that in the general betterment of the business, 
the Association has not succeeded in enlisting the co-operation 
of some of the most, and some of the least, successful accident 
and health underwriters; 

It is admitted that the Association has not been able to prevent 
the enactment of all the vicious legislation established for the 
regulation of the accident and health insurance business ; 

It is admitted that the Association has not met all the demands 
of all its members ; 

It is admitted that the Association has not reached that d^;Tee 
of usefulness and comparative perfection so ardently desired by 
critics and so difficult of accomplishment by plain ordinary work- 
ers on the job. 

But the Association has done no harm, and it really has done 
some good. In fact, it has accomplished enough to justify its 
existence and to warrant it in asking for the active support of 
every company writing accident and health insurance. 

The fact that this Association is now industriously engaged 
in the important work of tax reform, is alone worth the price of 
admission ; that it has been capable and worthy enough to secure 
such an expression of opinion on that subject as was presented 
in the masterful address made by Commissioner Rittenhouse of 

"^Extracts from a pronunciamento issued by the ex- President of the 
I. A. of A. U. 

IM 
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Colorado is, by itself, a commendation beyond description of the 
Association's practical utility. 

The standard manual, begun and carried to successful com- 
pletion by the Association, is of great value to every company, 
whether used by that company or not. 

The bureau of information, a direct outgrowth of the Associa- 
tion, is, beyond dispute, worth all the time and expense the As- 
sociation has so far exacted. 

The practical work done by the executive committee in con- 
nection with legislation, of itself entitles the Association to the 
support of all those interested in the lines of insurance which it 
fosters. 

The papers read at the conventions are highly instructive, and 
could not be obtained through any other channel. 

The coming together and meeting face to face of those en- 
gaged in a common life work is, of itself, a splendid thing and of 
incalculable value to those who, desirous of benefiting by it, 
find it worth the attendance at each convention of every company 
officer who is not above learning from his competitors. 

Every underwriter whose privilege it was to listen to the 
scholarly address so ably delivered by Edwin W. De Leon at 
the late convention, must have rejoiced that our business can call 
such men from the profession of law. And yet, Mr. DeLeon, 
more's the pity, was moved to say : 

I submit, gentlemen, it is high time that this Association comes to 
a truer realization of its obligations to the business of accident insurance. 
The universal criticism is that its members do not keep faith with each 
other; that we pass resolutions here only to disregard them when we 
return to our respective homes. 

This Association must stand or fall upon the good faith that is 
observed among its members in their relations to one another. 

In the first place, it is not universal criticism that the members 
do not keep faith with each other, unless it is admitted that the 
highly cultivated imagination of the distinguished underwriter 
who made the assertion embodies all there is of universal crit- 
icism. In the second place, the Association is going to "stand" 
-^ven if the fact is disclosed that it is impossible to compel 
ftc entire membership, which includes every stock company 
doing business in this country, save one, into complying with 
resolutions adopted by but a small percentage of such member- 
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ship. Many companies do not send del^;ates to each convention 
some companies are never represented ; other companies are noi 
represented by executive officials. The bond which unites tf« 
membership of one of the best and biggest companies with Ai 
Assp-nation is but a thread, and a slender thread at that. Undei 
these circumstances it is quite impossible to do those thing: 
which a novice might think had already been done when listenin| 
to the recommendations and debates on the floor of a convention 
The Association will not "fall" through its failure to make com 
petition easier for its critics, neither will it go to pieces becaust 
some of its members decry its usefulness. 

It seems — it is — ^absurd to assume that a fraction of the execu 
tive forces of companies can spend but twelve hours of an entin 
year in convention, and work out rules and regulations to las 
another entire year, with the certain result that each company— 
whether in or out of sympathy for such action, or whether repre 
sented or not at the time it was taken — will abide by such rule 
and regulations. 

If the Association has done the least thing for the good of tht 
business as a whole, every company has benefited. — those com 
panics which have contributed time and money, those companie 
who criticise, and that company which "will join quickly" whei 
the Association is in a position to "do things." 

The company which is willing to come in and share in tht 
distribution of the harvest after others have planted and care< 
for and gathered the crops certainly ought not to kick about th< 
yield, the quality and the market prices. 

The Association has an executive head in the person of Presi 
dent Alexander who constantly and unselfishly labors, in the se 
elusion of his own office and in his intercourse with his fellow 
members, as well as in the glare of the convention hall, for tb 
amenities which should exist between the members, and which d< 
more for the uplifting of the business than any agreement oi 
policy forms, c Ossification of risks or even tabulation of statistic 
can ever accomplish. And Mr. Alexander is causing flowers t< 
bloom where only weeds grew before. 

William Bro Smith, a t)rpical exemplification of the Americai 
business and professional gentleman, — ^gentle-mannered an< 
warm hearted ; firm but modest, persuasive and persistent ; sincen 
without affectation, — is the chairman of the executive committer 
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and he has done enough in that position which has benefited the 
members of the Association to alone justify their annual dues. 
Mr. Bro Smith, through his intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness of accident and health insurance, gained by intelligent 
service in every department of company organization (and out- 
ranking in point of time every other member of the Association), 
through his acquaintanceship all over the country, through his 
knowledge of the law and law-makers, and because of his per- 
sonality, has done most effective work in preventing ill-advised 
and harmful legislation. He is so modest about it that his work 
is not well-known, a fact which does not, in any respect, lessen 
its actual value. 

Some day the Honorable George F. Seward, the big-hearted, 
tig-brained, broad-minded, public-spirited, ruggedly intellectual, 
many-sided, signally successful and most lovable man, will be- 
come personally interested; he will attend a convention, and he 
will deliver one of his wholesome talks, which of itself, will be 
worth the trip to the convention to every man who hears it ; and 
if he should prepare a paper, everybody would at once under- 
stand why his company is so big, and each reader would be bene- 
fited by the reading. Mr. Seward is great on co-operation in 
other lines, and it is not at all improbable that he may soon lend 
a helping hand to this Association. He is prone to criticise the 
bad practices of his competitors and in the convention hall would 
be a mighty good place for him to exercise that gift. 

And it is not too much to expect that some day the great 
Sylvester C. Dunham may grace a convention with his presence. 
Those who read his address of last year as President of the Board 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, have an inkling of the good 
things in store for them should he ever be induced to exercise his 
talents in preparing a paper for this Association. But few of the 
casualty men of the country have the honor and pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Dunham, and this is too bad. 
He is a gracious and gifted gentleman and he ought to attend 
our conventions ; indeed he has no right to absent himself there- 
from. 

Somebody will induce Samuel Appleton to attend a conven- 
tion some day, too, and then will be seen a type of the clean-cut, 
strong-minded, self-reliant, high-grade Boston man of affairs, 
who looks like a picture labeled "Success" ought to, and who 
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would be liable to profit by every "scrap" which occurred whether 
he took part in it or not. 

It must be that a sense of time well spent comes to all who 
recall in thought tlie men they have met at the conventions, while 
to go over in recollection the talks, discussions and papers, cannot 
fail to produce a feeling that the Association is not in vain. If we 
add the 'tangible good the Association has accomplished, a part 
of which is set forth at the beginning of this article, it is evi- 
dent that it has had a most useful life. 

Then look at it from another point of view — the negative side. 
Policies are now too liberal, commissions too high, time for 
premium payments too long, and the twisting of agents too fre- 
quent to meet the approval of many of us — ^perhaps all of us. But 
imagine, if you can, what might be the case without the restrain- 
ing influences of the Association. It*s worth taking into con- 
sideration in forming our estimate of the Association's value. 
You bet it is, and don't you forget it. 

Of course the Association will never stifle competition, and 
it never ought to. Yet competition is more decent because of the 
Association. If a member lags or is outrun in the race for 
success, the Association does not furnish even a consolation prize, 
and let us pray it never will. At the same time, a member who 
has closely followed the doings of the Association must have im- 
proved his chances of finding a good place in the running. All 
the desires of each member cannot prevail, but each member can 
be benefited even if his most cherished scheme fails to be appre- 
ciated. And is it not well to personally know your competitors, 
and ought not you to give them an opportunity to know you ? 

We now co-operate (and we used to fight) in the settlement 
of claims; we now respect (and we used to try to break) the 
organizations of our competitors; we now endeavor to protect 
(and we used to try to saddle on) our competitors against worth- 
less agents; we now freely exchange (and we used to withhold) 
all sorts of information with each other; we now avoid doing 
that which will prevent us from offering our hands to our com- 
petitors, whereas "in the good old days" we had no personal ac- 
quaintance with them, or if we did we were not on speaking 
terms. Now we can readily and rapidly "get together" in a 
crisis, while formerly we would be "getting at" each other's necks. 

Edson S. Lott 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



IN his recent appeal "To the Public," the President of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Mr. J. Montgomery Hare, 
calls attention to the fact that "for the past five years the de- 
struction of values by fire in the United States has amounted to 
$1,257,716,955, or an average of over $251,000,000," and adds 
the solemn warning that "no country, however rich, can suffer 
such enormous losses without seriously impairing its prosperity." 
By way of further emphasis, Mr. Hare notes that the average 
per capita fire loss in the United States for the last five years 
was $3.02, as contrasted with a per capita average of only $0.33 
in six European countries, and that in thirty foreign cities the 
per capita loss was but $0.61 as against an average of $3.10 for 
five years in 252 American cities. On the strength of these 
startling showings, the President of the National Board asks the 
influence of the public to secure proper building laws, more 
efficient water supply, and better fire department equipment, in 
order materially to decrease the fire waste and lessen the cost of 
insurance for property-owners. It would seem that a case so 
irrefutably proven could hardly fail to make a lasting impression, 
at least on the property-owning element of the community; but 
will it? The chances are exceedingly slim, for the prodigal fire 
waste is only one of many costly superlatives in which the United 
States annually indulges without apparently calling forth any 
serious protest, or even exciting any particular attention outside 
of the little groups of men for one reason or other especially in- 
terested in the various fields concerned. 



Sternly pushing aside his self-abnegatory inclinations — and 
according to some of his newspaper admirers, he is a veritable 
Cyrano de Bergerac in point of self-effacement — Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes has announced that he will deign to accept a re- 
nomination for Governor of New York State, if the people de- 
mand such sacrifice on his part! Of course there is no telling, 
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until after adjournment, just what any particular convention will 
do, but at this writing it looks as if the Hughes "boomers" would 
foist that gentleman on the Republican State Convention and 
force his renomination for the Governorship. There now seems 
to be a bare possibility of escape from a second term of Hughes- 
ism, but the chances are so slight that the life insurance interests 
of the Empire State might as well be prepared for the worst. 
Of course thousands of life insurance officers and agents — in fact 
about all the voters in New York State who are associated w^ith 
the life insurance business — will either vote against Mr. Hnghes, 
refrain from voting for Governor, or go fishing on Election Day. 
That much is assured, but, now that the Hughes craze is on, and 
that the Presidential contest will bring out the bulk of the Re- 
publican vote, the worst may happen and the man who has really 
dealt a harder blow to American Life Insurance than did all the 
Hydes and McCurdys combined, will probably be re-elected Gov- 
ernor for another term of two years, in the event of his nomina- 
tion. Unless by some unforeseeable miracle, the narrow mind of 
Charles E. Hughes should undergo a complete transformation, 
any sort of rational modification of the new life insurance code 
will be utterly hopeless while he remains in the Gubernatorial 
chair. 

However this may be. Life Insurance is now too universally 
established, and too solidly built, an institution to be permanently 
dwarfed even by the peanut-policy interference of so-called "re- 
formers" of the Hughes type. As one of the strongest men in the 
business, Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, put it in his recent letter to his field- force : "You have been 
and are hampered by small politics ; but small politicians pass and 
life insurance goes on. You have been discouraged by violent 
changes, by sensationalism, by some real errors in life insurance 
management; but violence spends itself and sensationalism palls 
and errors have been corrected. Therefore your courage is re- 
viving, your determination is again in evidence." Proof of the 
accuracy of Mr. Kingsley's conclusions was furnished by the New 
York Life's enrollment of applications for more than $28,000,000 
of business during the month of July, by way of commemorating 
Mr. Kingsley's return from his extended tour of the Company's 
European agencies. The mere fact that the agency force of even 
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such a great company can write nearly $30,000,000 in such a 
mid-Summer month as July, in such a year as 1908, and in the 
face of the tmprecedentedly-trying life insurance conditions which 
have prevailed for the last three years, conclusively shows that 
life insurance is still a great force in this community. 



The encyclical issued by Mr. Edson S. Lott, under the title of 
"The International Association of Accident Underwriters and 
Its Critics" — the bulk of which appears on other pages of this 
number — is thoroughly characteristic of the man who, as Presi- 
dent of the Association in question, did more to put it squarely 
and fairly on its feet as a recognized factor in the casualty in- 
surance world than had any, or all, of his predecessors. Up to 
the time of Mr. Lott's accession, the I. A. of A. U. had cut preci- 
ous little figure outside of the narrow circle of assessment, or ex- 
assessment, accident companies, but he applied to his presidential 
duties all the energy and push which have been so strikingly 
shown in the development of the United States Casualty Company 
under his management, and thereupon the I. A. of A. U. at once 
came to make its force felt by the stock accident companies which 
had formerly held aloof. Mr. Lott set the Association moving, 
so to speak; his successors, Messrs. William Bro. Smith and H. 
G. B. Alexander, have kept it moving and accelerated its gait; 
and the proclamation now issued by Mr. Lott is bound to arouse 
new interest in the Association — and new interest means new life. 



If we are correctly informed, the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific recently became so impressed with the importance 
of exterminating those transmitters of the bubonic plague, the 
rodents, that it voted a contribution of $10,000 to the fund for the 
prosecution of a wholesale war on the rats of San Francisco, and 
in the minds of the officers of at least some of the fire insurance 
companies which have been assessed their pro rata share of that 
contribution there is a very serious question as to the propriety of 
the Pacific Board's action. No one questions for a moment that 
the companies' representatives at the Golden Gate thought they 
were serving the best interests of their companies by voting an 
appropriation for a hygienic crusade calculated to avert the serious 
blow to the city's health and business interests which would surely 
result from a general dissemination of the bubonic plague. But, 
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say the doubting officials at the home offices of some of the com- 
panies concerned, however wise and commendable the movement in 
question, just what authority did the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific have to vote away their companies' money for a 
movement so remote from their particular field of operations? 
Of course the individual company's pro rata share of the appro- 
priation of $10,000 is a comparatively picayune amount, but if a 
company's Pacific Coast manager was justified in thus voting, 
say, $200 or $300 of his company's money for such a purpose 
without authorization from his home office, might he not feel 
himself equally justified in voting $10,000 or more for some 
similar purpose if the situation seemed to him proportionally 
serious ? 



In other words, the question is one of principle, and not one 
of so many dollars and so many cents. Of course there are two 
diametrically different ways of looking at the problem, and with 
perfect honesty of motive men might fundamentally differ in their 
conclusions. Nevertheless, it will be remembered that the late 
John A. McCall and other life insurance officials brought down 
upon their heads a tremendous wave of adverse comment by vot- 
ing some of their companies' money to aid in the defeat of 
William J. Bryan in one of his perennial Presidential campaigns, 
and, even though in that case the money was the property of the 
policyholders in a mutual insurance company, the real issue in- 
volved was not so materially different from that in the case of 
the San Francisco fire underwriters' action. In both cases, the 
critics would contend, the men who voted the money had no au- 
thority direct or indirect from the owners of the money which 
they had voted away — in one case, the policyholders of a mutual 
company, in the other case the stockholders of a stock company — 
to appropriate their money for any such purpose. If the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific can properly take such action 
for the protection of San Francisco, why could not any one of the 
numerous other local or State Boards of Fire Underwriters take 
similar action for the benefit of their respective localities? Just 
where is the line to be drawn? 
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The report of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association, held at Chicago on May 26-28 
last, makes a substantial volume of more than 200 pages, and speaks 
volumes for the expansion of that Association and the work in which it 
has been engaged for so many years. In the last six years the member- 
ship of the Association has increased from 236 to 1,431, its annual re- 
ceipts have grown from less than $1,000 to more than $12,000, and its use- 
fulness and promise have correspondingly increased. 



There are said to be a g^'cat many different ways of removing the 
feline epidermis. There are quite as many different ways of making life 
insurance "prospects" see their duty and do it, but one of the quaintest 
arguments for that purpose which have as yet been recorded in printer's 
ink is presented in the little booklet produced by Grace Dufiie Boylan, 
(Mrs. St. George Kempson), under the title of "The Crooked Styx Club." 
With the aid of a clever illustrator rejoicing in the name of "Ike 
Morgan," the story conjures up all the probable harrowing experiences 
on the other side of the Styx of men who haven't treated their wives 
right on this side of the Great Divide by taking out liberal supplies of life 
insurance. And of course the man who believes in life beyond the grave, 
and reads the story of the immortals of "The Crooked Styx Club," will 
immediately 'phone the nearest life insurance agent and take out as much 
life insurance as he can get — at least, that is the lesson which the booklet 
teaches. 



Our Canadian contemporary, OMce and Field, of which W. B. Camp- 
bell is proprietor and publisher, recently entered upon its fourth year, 
and we congratulate Mr. Campbell on the success which has attended 
his diligent efforts, his intelligent service, and his dignified conduct of 
that journal. He has done good work for insurance interests, and has 
^ven invaluable aid to the efforts to prevent the adoption of legislation 
which would be detrimental to the cause of life insurance in Canada and 
was practically a copy of the so-called Armstrong Code of the State of 
New York. In this matter he has been constant, insistent, and fearless. 
The legislators at Ottawa have been slow and that is not a misfortune, 
'^ut public sentiment is much more settled and much better informed 
than it was," so that the companies may look forward to the adoption of 
a law for Canada which will nearly approach to the substantial perfection 
of the banking laws. OMce and Field is published in a convenient form 
and is a first class, readable journal, which is always welcome. We wish 
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for it the greatest success and the still wider circulation and influence 
which it richly deserves. 



The little city of Chelsea, Mass,, may not acquire quite as much world- 
wide fame as did Dr. Samuel Johnson, but, like "the great lexicog- 
rapher," it has had its most painstaking biographer, so to speak, the 
recent conflagration having inspired Mr. Walter Merriam Pratt, a son 
of a former Mayor of the city, to compile and publish a very complete 
sketch of the conflagration — ^and, incidentally, of the city's history — ^under 
the title of "The Burning of Chelsea." There have been many books in 
whole or in part given to various phases of the conflagrations at Chicago, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco, but, in so far as we are aware, the honor 
of having a book devoted to the complete story of its conflagration told 
in narrative form, is the exclusive property of Chelsea. Mr. Pratt was 
on the ground during the stirring times of which he writes — very much 
on the ground, in fact, having continuously ser\'ed for forty-eight hours 
as volunteer fireman and member of the provost guard — and he there- 
fore writes with the force of first-hand knowledge of his subject. His 
book is well gotten up, handsomely illustrated, and makes an octavo 
volume of 149 pages. It is published by the Sampson Publishing Com- 
pany, of Boston, and sells for $1.50. 



Mr. Benjamin F. Brown's well-known folder summary of "The 
Essential Statistics of Twenty-seven Representative Life Companies" for 
1907, or "the avant courier" of that standard life insurance annual "The 
Brown Book." as the compiler terms it, has now made its appearance, 
and both its statistical exhibit and Mr. Brown's breezy comments make 
mighty interesting reading. Among other things, the tabulations show 
that the gross general and special surplus funds of the twenty-seven 
companies involved shrunk from $366,847,273 in 1906 to $308,704,515 at 
the end of 1907, that the increase in surplus from insurance and invest- 
ment in 1907 was only $107,808,007 as contrasted with $195,491,958 in 
1906, and that, on the other hand, the amount of dividends paid and 
credited in 1907 was $296,426,214 as against $270,618,128 in 1906. In 
short, the compilation is worthy of the widely-known compiler, and, 
dealing as it does with one of the most eventful years in the history of 
life insurance from an investment point of view, will serve to sharpen 
the taste of the insurance community for this year's issue of "The Brown 
Book," which is to make its appearance about September 1st The folder 
costs but 25 cents, "The Brown Book" can be had for $2 in flexible 
covers (or $2.50 in library binding), and both are well worth their 
modest prices. Advance orders may be placed with Mr. Brown at No. 
159 Devonshire Street, Boston. 



The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the members of the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society was held at Sydney, New South Wales, on May 
1st last, and a copy of the annual report there presented has been received 
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at this office. It shows that during the year 1907 new ordinary policies 
insuring £4,863,553 were written, thus bringing the total amount of 
ordinary business in force on December 31st last up to £60,377,717 10s., 
and. extraordinary though it be, this amount was 51.8 per cent, of the 
total amount, and represented 55.1 per cent, of all the policies, written by 
the ordinary department in the entire fifty-nine year history of the Society. 
At the end of 1907 the Participating Assurance Fund of the Society had 
available for division £700,812 17s. 3d., and, as the General Manager and 
Actuary, Mr. Richard Teece, F.I.A., F.F.A., F.S.S., records in his report: 
**This sum, together with £7,432, 18s. paid as Interim Bonuses, is equal 
to 36.5 per cent, on the participating assurance premiums received during 
the year. The corresponding rate for the previous year was 36.1 per cent." 
The Society's assets at the end of 1907 amounted to £23,841,490 8s. lOd., or 
$116,012,692, and but six of all the life insurance companies of the United 
States outranked the Australian Mutual Provident in assets on December 
31st last. It scarcely need be said, no American company came anywhere 
near returning to its participating policyholders 36.5 of the premiums re- 
ceived from them during 1907, as did the largest of all the life companies 
in the British Empire in point of assets — with the single exception of the 
Prudential. 



Comparatively few life insurance presidents in this country have 
made any lasting contributions to the literature of the business, but, 
appropriately enough for the successor of the late Jacob L. Greene, the 
President of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mr. John 
M. Taylor, has recently published in brochure form a little treatise which 
deals with an all-important factor in life underwriting, and is entitled to 
serious consideration. Mr. Taylor's subject is "The Corporate Responsi- 
bilities of the Medical Examiner in Life Insurance," and the sub-titles 
of his discussion of that subject are: The Former Precedents, Some of 
the Earlier Definitions, Warranties and Representations, Illustrative 
Warranties from Current Contracts, Statutory Intervention, and Standard 
Authorities on the Examiner's Relative Responsibility as a Company's 
Agent. The argument on each of these phases of the subject is supple- 
mented with abstracts of court decisions, and in his conclusions Mr. 
Taylor thus summarizes the results of his careful investigation of the 
subject: 

First: The professional duty of the Examiner is this — to truly ascer- 
tain and report to the company, in accordance with his instructions, tiie 
exact condition of the applicant for insurance, whether he is laboring 
under, or subject to, or exposed to any disease, defect or infirmity which 
may have a present or ultimate tendency to shorten his life, and to give 
the company the absolute result of his professional skill, judgment and 
experience. 

Second: In the performance of his duties — ^manifold as they are — 
the present law declares the Medical Examiner to be the company's 
agent for specific and limited purposes, and that is his true corporate 
relation 
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There is a world of truth, and there are many pungent statements ia 
the text of the address on "Taxation of Insurance Premiums" delivered 
before the International Association of Accident Underwriters at At- 
lantic City by the Hon. K E. Rittenhouse, Insurance Commissioner of 
Colorado, but there is no sentence more epigramatic or more significant* 
than the very first one which chanced to catch our eye, to wit: "State 
officials are birds of passage." Had another word beginning with the same 
letter, and followed by fewer letters, i. e., "prey," been substituted for the 
last word, the sentence would concisely and completely summarize the 
raison d'etre for the taxation of insurance premiums in this country. 
There have been some State officials — insurance supervisors, as well as 
insurance law-makers — who unquestionably were *1)irds of prey" for the 
sole benefit of their own pockets; the vast majority of State law-making 
officials have been "birds of prey" in so far as the insurance companies 
were concerned, although the heavy tribute which thjey have levied upon 
the companies has nominally been exacted for the benefit of their several 
State treasuries. Doubtless many of the men responsible for the intro- 
duction and enactment of these unconscionable tax-bills have thought 
that they were rendering real service to their communities by penalizing 
the soulless corporations — of course not realizing that the taxes which 
they had levied on the premium payments of the citizens of their States 
as a matter of fact were paid by those, same citizens — and their action 
was therefore a case of intended "preying" upon the insurance companies, 
even from these otherwise-honest leg^islators' own point of view. As Mr. 
Rittenhouse points out, the various States annually collect about $12,- 
000,000, in round figures, from the insurance companies, under the guise 
of fees and taxes, and about $10,000,000 of this enormous sum really is 
an income tax pure and simple, being in excess of the cost of State Super- 
vision. Such, in a nutshell, is the net annual cost to the insurance inter- 
ests of this country — that is to say, to the insurance premium-payers of 
the country — of the fact that practically all "State officials are birds of 
passage" — or, prey! 



An exceedingly welcome accession to the woefully-limited library of 
American Life Insurance literature of any real historic value is the 
"Semi-Centennial History of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 1859-1908," recently issued by that 
company in the form of a 389-page octavo volume. With the single excep- 
tion of the large quarto Semi-Centennial History of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, compiled by Mr. James M. Hudnut, and published 
in 1895, the work which has been compiled for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life by Mr. Henry Franklin Tyrrell, of that company, is far and away 
the most complete and most readable history of any individual life in- 
surance company of this country which has as yet made its appearance. 
Quite a number of the older and more important fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States — both domestic and foreign — have 
published comprehensive histories, but very few of the life companies 
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have even made such an attempt^ and most of the works on those lines 
are dryly historical and statistical, and conspicuously wanting in the 
little touches of color, and incident, and personality, which add the 
breath of life to what the late Sir William S. Gilbert might have termed 
"an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative." The story of the 
origin and evolution of the greatest Hfe insurance company in the West 
is prefaced with a succinct review of the "Early History of Life Insur- 
ance," a readable description of "Early Life Insurance in the United 
States," and another one of "Life Insurance in Wisconsin," and then tells 
in detail the fifty-year history of the Northwestern Mutual. The text 
is supplemented with various tables and statistical exhibits, and also 
contains something like 150 portraits and other illustrations, including 
full-page presentments of Gen. John C. Johnston, the quaint organizer 
of the company; ex-President Henry L. Palmer, President George C. 
Markham, the late Vice-President Willard Merrill, Actuary C. A. Love- 
land, and other present or former officials who have been conspicuously 
identified with the company's growth. Taken all in all, it is one of the 
most interesting contributions ever made to the literature of American 
Life Insurance, and in many ways a model of what such works should 
be. It is well worthy of permanet preservation, and we extend our hearty 
congratulations to its compiler, Mr. Henry Franklin Tyrrell, and the 
Special Committee of the Executive Committee, under whose supervision 
the work was prepared, that Committee having consisted of Messrs. 
George H. Noyes, George C. Markham, and Frederick C. Winkle. 



Thoroughly in keeping with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany's magnitude — and no less thoroughly in keeping with its clean-cut 
business methods and ways of doing things — is the handsome quarto 
history of the company and detailed description of its great home office- 
building and the daily miracles there performed. From the superb 
photogravure portrait of President John R. Hegeman, which appropriately 
constitutes the frontispiece, to the buff-colored facsimile of its Standard 
Twenty- Payment Policy, which makes the tail-piece, the volume, 12^x10 
inches in size, printed on deckle-edge Strathmore Japan paper, copiously 
illustrated, and tastily bound in three-quarter cream-colored English buck- 
ram, is fairly entitled to rank as the finest bit of book-making as yet 
turned out by any insurance company in the world. Incidentally, it may 
be added, the work is the product of the company's own printing and 
bookbinding departments, and is a speaking tribute to the efficiency of 
those by-products of the Metropolitan's many-sided expansion in the last 
decade. Although an outcome of an insurance corporation organized in 
New York City in 1863 under the name of the National Life and Limb 
Insurance Company — whose avowed purpose was to insure soldiers en- 
gaged in the Civil War against both death and casualties — the Metro- 
politan really dates from 1868 when it was converted into a life insurance 
company and authorized by the New York Legislature to assume its pre- 
sent name; and the history just issued therefore might be termed a joint 
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memorial, as it were, of the Company's fortieth anniversary, and the 
practical completion of the loftiest tower in the world which is to crown 
the greatest office-building in the world. The historical sketch of the 
Metropolitan is supplemented with a most readable sketch of the ''Site 
of the Home Office Building/' by Charles Hemstreet, author of "Nooks 
and Comers of Old New York," and a widely-known authority on the 
New York of by-gone times. Then follow, in turn, an extended descrip- 
tion of the Metropolitan Building, and brief but comprehensive studies of 
its almost innumerable departments, the up-to-date methods and business 
devices of each of these departments, and the small army of about 2,500 
clerks and nearly 500 other employees in the printing division and other 
mechanical departments, including the luncheon, gymnasium, and savings- 
bank arrangements maintained in their behalf by the company. There are 
about two score full-page views of the great Metropolitan Building, and 
various sections of it, and about as many more smaller half-tone views 
admirably printed and, for the most part, "tipped in," or mounted on the 
text-pages, and at the end of the book are facsimiles of its Industrial, 
Ordinary, and Intermediate policy forms. Such, in brief, is the fortieth 
anniversary history of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and, 
in many ways, the most impressive work of its kind ever issued by any 
great corporation in any branch of business. When one notes that in the 
last ten years the Metropolitan's assets have increased from $36,370,078.91 
at the end of 1897 to $198,320,463.23 at the end of 1907— in other words, 
have booked an increase of all but 450 per cent, in the last decade — it seems 
quite natural that such a company should be the company to produce such 
a work. The Metropolitan, and its tower, and its memorial books are 
all of one rank, measured from the view-points of their respective classes. 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



CONCLUSIVE INFANTILE INSURANCE STATISTICS 

Recently a committee of the House of Commons has been sitting 
twice a week to examine witnesses upon a bill to be reported to the 
House of Commons, known as the Children's Bill. This is a. bill to pro- 
tect infantile life in various ways. A new clause, which it was stated was 
supported by the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, had been proposed by Mr. Bright, that no child under two years 
should be insured for more than £3. About five-sixths of the children 
of the working classes were insured. On the other hand, the children 
who came within the cognizance of the National Society for the last 
recorded year numbered 115,000, of whom 31,000, or less than one-third, 
were insured. He pointed to the enormous number of endowment policies 
in force under which children had been insured at birth for considerable 
sums, payable at 21, and showed that if the clause were adopted, it would 
be impossible to issue such policies in future. The figures are so striking, 
and at a first impression so final, that they should now put an end to the 
stupid statements (so often made by people who know nothing of the 
matter) that child insurance is an incentive to child murder. — The Insur- 
ance Mail (London). 

AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN LONDON 

Statistics were given in the City of London Coroner's Court last 
week showing how motor-driven vehicles have added to the death-roll 
in the Metropolis. These figures, clear and unanswerable, should do a 
great deal towards strengthening the movement for reducing the speed- 
limit of the death-dealing machines that make the streets so noisy and 
unsavoury. As far as the City of London goes, application was made to 
the Local Government Board over a year ago to impose a ten-mile an 
hour limit, and an inquiry was held, since which nothing more has been 
heard from Whitehall as far as the public know. Now, however, the 
Committee of the Common Council has intimated that it will have some- 
thing to report on the subject shortly. As accidents in crowded thorough- 
fares are so largely increasing, the question of limiting the speed is of 
vital importance. The figures for the metropolitan area for 1907, excluding 
the city, were: — 

Accidents. 

Motor 'buses 4,723 

Private cars, motor cabs, and cycles 5,959 

Horse and motor drawn licensed vehicles 37,415 

181 



Injuries. 


Deaths 


1,063 


36 


2,055 


66 


11,696 


269 
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These returns exclude tramways, which were responsible for 5328 
accidents, causing injuries to 1,986 persons, and deaths to 21. The city 
statistics are set out much more clearly, being as follows : 

1908, 

1907. to June 30. 

Killed 5 2 

Injured by: 

Motor omnibuses 194 94 

Motor cabs 35 36 

Motor cars 42 21 

Other motor vehicles 19 10 

— The Review (London). 

THE PLUNGING AT "LLOYD's" CAUSING LOCAL ANXIETY 

Lloyd's has now bcome a direct competitor of fire insurance offices. 
In the United States this is particularly the case. In order more effect- 
ively to secure fire business, Lloyd's underwriters have entered on a rate- 
cutting campaign in America, and make reckless bids for lines of fire 
hazard. No British fire company can lower its rates in the United 
States with any hope of meeting its claims. But here in London a 
coterie of men, who never publish a balance sheet, and give no account 
whatever of themselves, except that they constitute "Lloyd's," can, and 
do with impunity what regular traders are powerless to attempt. It is 
wholly incompatible with sotmd business principles that Lloyd's under- 
writers can accept enormous fire insurance liabilities on the strength of 
a simple promise to pay. British insurance legislation has of late years 
shown a strong tendency, both to require and to give the fullest publicity 
on all matters of finance, regarding the status, expenses, profits, etc., of 
the various companies. The straightforwardness has enormously in- 
creased public confidence in the corporations. On the other hand, Lloyd's 
have surrounded themselves with a wall of darkness, impenetrable to the 
outside world. They live in a charmed circle. They effect stupendous 
insurances; strike their own rates; work as it pleases themselves. What 
shall be the end? Future time alone can solve this problem in common 
with many other mysteries. One matter is certain: Reckless trading 
never succeeckd in the long run. A "cropper" usually terminates the 
venture. What do Lloyd's Marine policy-holders think? How can they 
regard the present departures from precedent with complacency? How 
can they esteem their own Risks adequately covered, when many millions 
sterling have to stand against conflagration hazards and other risks, both 
in this country and in the United States? Let us hope that Lloyd's may 
escape disaster. It would be a terrible blot on the escutcheon of the 
country and an international calamity if such an institution came to grief. 
But if a catastrophe is to be averted it is the opinion of many wise men, 
both here and abroad, that reforms must be effected, and that a curb 
must be put in the mouth of reckless trading. — The Insurance Spectator of 
London. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF BRITISH INSURANCE INSTITUTES 

Now that the United Kingdom, India, and the G>lonies are fairly 
supplied with insurance institutes at every important centre where the 
members of the profession exist in sufficient number, it is of interest to 
take a retrospective glance at the origin and history of that class of asso- 
ciation. Manchester has generally been credited with being the birthplace 
of insuranc institutes, although, as a matter of fact, the formation of the 
Glasgow Insurance and Actuarial Society preceded that of Manchester. 
But let us take the Manchester Institute as the pioneer, since there can 
be no doubt that, in its main features, it was the pattern generally adopted 
by the numerous home and colonial bodies which have followed, at more 
or less long intervals. The original conception was a body of managers, 
local managers, and others similarly prominent, all deeply interested in 
the prosperity of insurance business, and predisposed by sympathy and 
community of thought to draw closer the bond which united them. The 
primary purpose, therefore, was the promotion of amaciable sentiment 
amongst the members, who, as a means to that end, met periodically for 
the discussion of matters of general interest; and, at longer intervals, 
around the festive board, or at the equally enjoyable picnic. The second 
great purpose which the institute was intended to fulfil was the writing 
and reading by the members of original papers dealing with insurance 
subjects and discussions thereon. When, however, consideration is given 
as to how far the intention has been realized that the members them- 
selves should contribute to the common fund of knowledge from their 
own pens, it must regretfully be confessed that, so far as Manchester is 
concerned, disappointment awaits the inquirer. One might naturally 
have expected that the parent institute would have set a good example 
in this as in other respects. It did, in the first two years of its existence. 
But the literary ambitions of the members were soon exhausted: and now 
it has become a rarity to discover a paper whose authorship can be traced 
to a member of the Manchester Institute. It is a relief to turn to the 
programme of almost any other similar body. In Glasgow, Dublin, Birm- 
ingham, Newcastle, Leeds, Norwich — not to mention the places more re- 
cently blessed with such associations : London, Edinburgh, Liverpool — 
we find insurance men quite alive, and not too diffident to give to their 
colleagues the benefit of their knowledge and their experience. This is as it 
should be; but, unfortunately, Manchester has, for some time back, pre- 
sented a very different picture. — The Insurance Record (London). 
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William T. Gilbert, for many years councel of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society, died suddenly at London on the 3d instant. 

Dr. Elias J. Marsh, chief medical director of the Mutual Life and 
a brother-in-law of ex- President Richard A. McCurdy, recently died of 
heart disease at Paterson, N. J. 

The Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City, on October 20th next, and the sine qua non 
banquet will be held on the evening of that day. 

Both the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and the 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford have decided to extend 
their fields of operations so as to include sections of Canada. 

Rumor has it that some of the underwriters at Lloyds, in London, 
have been so hard hit by recent American fire losses that they are unable 
to make good, and the New York Insurance Superintendent is to make 
an investigation of Lloyds operations in New York State. 

Ex-U. S. Senator John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin, has advised the 
life companies which withdrew from Wisconsin in consequence of its 
new insurance laws, that the Legislature had no power to compel them 
to file reports with the State Insurance Department after they had retired. 

The fire losses in the United States and Canada in July of the cur- 
rent year have aggregated $15,323,750. according to the /. of C/s tabula- 
tions, thus bringing the total for the first seven months of 1908 up to 
$141,481,500, as compared with a total of $135,718,550 in the same period 
of 1907. 

It has recently been announced by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company that the new beautiful skyscraper tower to its home office build- 
ing will contain four great bells, weighing nearly seven tons, which will 
strike the quarter hours. The bells will be mounted on pedestals outside 
of the forty-sixth story of the tower. 

Up to date we have not heard, or read, of any great excitement in 
Massachusetts over the new savings-bank-industrial innovation of that 
Commonwealth, but sample copies of the policies to be issued by ex-Gov. 
Douglas's savings bank at Brockton — known as the People's Savings 
Bank of Brockton — have made their appearance, backed up with a sort 
of State endorsement of their alleged good points. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America has announced its 
intention of materially adding to its home office buildings at Newark, and 
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will put up the proposed new buildings on lots owned by it in the block 
bounded by Broad, Bank, Halsey, and Academy Streets, but now occu- 
pied by seventeen independent buildings. When the expansion has been 
completed, the home office structures and the land occupied by them will 
represent an aggregate value of about $15,000,000. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty Company has now arrived at that 
fundamental goal of all stock insurance companies, the dividend-paying 
era, and has declared a semi-annual dividend of four per cent. Under 
the presidential direction of Mr. W. F. Moore, it has steadily developed 
for the last seven years, and at last reports had a net surplus of $176,191 
— a material increase over the amount of surplus when Mr. Moore as- 
sumed charge of the company. 

Following the example of Texas, which did enact a law requiring 
life companies to invest seventy-five per cent, of their reserves on Texas 
business in Texas securities — and that of Louisiana, which tried to rush 
through a similar law, but failed — the Georgia Legislature has been con- 
sidering a bill on those lines. One might have thought that the effects 
of that suicidal move in one State would have sufficed for the entire 
South ! 

The receiver of the late National Life Association — the Hartford 
assessment concern that once was — ex-Insurance Commissioner Frederick 
A. Betts, has filed his final report, and announces that he now has in 
hand assets amounting to $41,347, from which about $22,000 is to be de- 
ducted for his services for the last eight years and other legal claims. 
If the report is approved by the courts, the creditors of the Associa- 
tion will get a dividend of 6.62 per cent, on their claims. 

Mr, S. H. Lockett, the former secretary of the Committee of Twenty 
appointed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters to investigate the 
conflagration hazards in various cities, has recently made a special inves- 
tigation of that hazard in the crowded East Side district at the lower 
end of Manhattan Island, and reports that the conditions there are 
positively alarming. Mr. Lockett truly regards the population hazard 
in that crowded district as a serious factor of the fire menace. 

Being spurred on to make a new record in honor of President 
Darwin P. Kingsley's prospective return from his European trip, the 
agents of the New York Life wrote new business amounting to about 
$28,000,000 during the month of July. On previous similar occasions 
the company's agency force has repeatedly placed larger amounts, but, 
taking into account the material reduction in the number of its agents 
and the present life insurance conditions, that $28,000,000 in one month 
of 1908 might fairly be termed a record breaker. 

The semi-annual statement of the Home Insurance Company, of New 
York City, for the first six months of 1908, records the continuous 
expansion of that admirable company — and largest of American fire 
companies — showing assets of $22,528,287 and surplus to policyholders of 
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$11,715,482 on July 1st last. During the first six months of the current 
year the Home's assets had increased by $1,655,590, and its surplus to 
policyholders by $1,512,270, despite the Chelsea conflagration and other 
anusually heavy losses of the period. 

At the annual meeting of the Agents* Association of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, at Milwaukee, on the 17th 
instant, the medal for writing the largest amount of insurance booked 
bjr any agent of the Company in the previous year was awarded to Dr. 
C £. Albright, of Milwaukee, who had personally placed policies aggre- 
gating $1,258,750 in the last twelve months. Appropriately enough, Dr. 
Albright was also elected President of the Agents' Association for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Arthur Hunter, secretary of the Actuarial Society of America, 
announces that the fall meeting of the Society will he held at Newark, 
N. J., where are located the home offices of the President of the Society, 
Mr. John K. Gore, actuary, and Mr. Frederick H. Johnston, associate 
actuary, of the Prudential Insurance Company, and Mr. Edward E. 
Rhodes, vice-president and mathematician, and Mr. Percy C. H. Papps, 
actuary, of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. Details as to the 
date and plans of the meting will be given later. 

As was expected, the investigation by the Commissioners of Ac- 
counts of the mysteries of the New York Fire Department's large per- 
centage of defective hose disclosed that the hose purchased through the 
agency of a concern organized by one Michael F. Loughman, a former 
official of the Fire Department, was decidedly below the supposed re- 
quirements. Consequently, the New York Corporation Counsel has 
announced that suit will be brought for the recovery of the full amount 
of the particular contract in question, against Loughman and the Amer- 
ican Surety Company, which had bonded his concern. 

About forty accident companies were represented at the twenty-first 
meeting of the International Association of Accident Underwriters, con- 
vened at Atlantic City on July 7th last, and President H. G. B. Alex- 
ander, president of the Continental Casualty Company, presided. Mr. 
Alexander was re-elected President, and the other officers chosen for the 
ensuing year were: Vice-Presidents, Louis T. Beaume and John Emo; 
Secretary, E. Gilbert Robinson; Treasurer, F. R. Pitcher; Executive 
Committee, William Bro Smith, Alfred E. Forrest, Louis E. Fibel, 
Franklin J. Moore, George S. Dana, R. S. Keelor, W. C. Faxon, E. W. 
DeLeon, and Edson S. Lott. 

San Franosco fire premiums during the first six months of 1908 
show a falling-off of about 18 per cent, from those for a similar period 
in 1907, and on Manhattan Island there was a decline of about 10 per 
cent, in fire premiums. The improvement of the Golden Gate city, and 
the removal of many merchants from frame structures to less hazardous 
quarters, may account for part of the falling-off in San Francisco prem- 
iums, but in that case, as well as that of New York City, the trying busi- 
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ness conditions, decreased manufactures, and smaller stocks of goods 
carried, probably were in the main responsible. 

Charges of violating the new New York law against twisting have 
been preferred against L. G. Burr, of the Northwestern Mutual, by 
Wilbur H. Pierson, of the New York Life, the specific allegation being 
that Burr made misstatements to one James H. Burton, a New York 
Life policyholder, in his effort to twist Burton into the Northwestern 
Mutual. Twisting could not honestly be regarded as a brand new phase 
of life insurance agents' work, but the New York law against it is new, 
and the Burr case promises to raise many interesting questions — espe- 
cially as to just what constitutes criminal "mis-statements" in the eye 
of the law. 

QuFTE a flurry of yellow- journal excitement was occasioned by the 
story that New York brokers representing Lloyds of London were plac- 
ing hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of dollars of insurance 
through that quaint institution against the election of that perpetual 
Democratic Presidential candidate, William J. Bryan. Some freak policies 
of that nature apparently were placed, but, as usual, the yellow journals 
doubtless got the decimal point altogether too far to the right. Never- 
theless, the placing of any such policies by Lloyds would certainly seem 
to indicate that that alleged insurance institution has more different 
strings to its bow than there are varieties of Mr. Thingumbob's pickles. 

Another one of the life insurance notables on whom public attention 
was concentrated for the time being by the Armstrong Investigation has 
now passed away, Mr. Thomas D. Jordan, the former G)mptroller of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, having died suddenly in New 
York City on the 14th instant. He had begun work with the Equitable 
as an office-boy, and from that humble start worked up to the position 
of Comptroller. He was subpoenaed to appear before the Armstrong 
Committee, but left the State, and was afterwards indicted for forgery 
and perjury on account of his part in some of the loans made by the 
former management of the Equitable, and was subsequently dismissed 
by President Paul Morton for his refusal to supply certain information 
asked of him. 

The new high-pressure water system which has now been installed 
at the lower end of Manhattan Island promises to prove a material im- 
provement on the old water supply system, but its potentiality and pos- 
sibilities have undoubtedly been somewhat exaggerated. A fire insur- 
ance expert who was present at one of the official tests of the new sys- 
tem tells us that the alleged photographs of one of the tests which he 
saw in the next day's newspapers were a decided surprise to him. the 
sensational papers' camera artists having so focused their machines as 
apparently to send the streams from the hose about six stories higher 
than the water actually went. Furthermore, Fire Chief Croker's alleged 
statement to the effect that "the new system disposes of the conflagration 
hazard in New York City," is a somewhat surprising one. We gravely 
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doubt that Mr. Croker ever made any such statement; if he did, it was 
none the less absurd. 

The dean of American life insuronce presidents, Mr. Henry L. 
Palmer, President of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance G>mpany, 
after thirty-four years* continuous service in that capacity, presented 
his resignation at a meeting of the company's trustees on the 15th in- 
stant, and the First Vice-President, Mr. George C. Markham, was 
elected to succeed him. Although now in his ninetieth year, Mr. Palmer 
will still retain his connection with the company, having been elected to 
the newly-created position of chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees. The new President, Mr. Markham, was bom 
at Wilmington, N. Y., about sixty years ago, studied law, and practiced 
in Milwaukee from 1870 until his election as a trustee and member of 
the executive committee of the Northwestern Mutual Life in 1895. He 
became Third Vice-President in 1901, Second Vice-President in 1904, 
and succeeded the late Willard Merrill as First Vice-President in July, 
1905. 
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ISRAEL CORIELL PIERSON 



THERE are not, and never have been, such a great many men 
in this world of whom it might be truthfully said that they 
never knowingly did, or said, anything to injure, or hurt the 
feelings of, any other person ; there is one less of those men, now 
Aat Israel Coriell Pierson has closed his life's work and passed on. 
For the last time, his name has appeared at the head of this title- 
page as Associate Editor; for the last time, his cheery "good 
morning, partner," has been heard in this office. 

In the course of day-in-and-day-out business associations at 
close quarters for more than three years, men of mature years and 
ordinary powers of observation are fairly certain to see each 
other exactly as they are. True as this is of intimate business 
associations under normal conditions, it is even truer of such as- 
sociations in time of adversity, when one's little faults and failings 
— perhaps not called into play by favorable conditions — are rea- 
sonably certain to manifest themselves. Unfortunately, through 
no fault of his. Dr. Pierson's last few years had been particularly 
trying ones, the smooth and pleasant currents of his life having 
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been rudely interrupted by the sudden termination of his official 
connection with the Washington Life — a connection which had 
uninterruptedly continued for twenty-five years, and almost up 
to the last moment given every promise of a life-long tenure. His 
alliance with that company, and with the actuarial profession for 
more than a generation, had become part and parcel of his life, 
and his sudden retirement at the age of almost sixty-two, solely 
due to the — well, let us say, mistakes— of others, was in the na- 
ture of a bolt from a clear sky, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. He was a self-contained man, who never voluntarily 
spoke of his trials or troubles. The pent-up mental strain, there- 
fore, was probably all the greater ; and my associations with him 
practically dated from the beginning of those saddened years of 
his later life. 

I therefore feel that, seeing him alnK)st daily under those 
most trying of conditions, as I did for three years, I had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for coming to know him, and his real na- 
ture and temperament; and I can unreservedly say that among 
all my acquaintances, in or out of the insurance business, I never 
met a kindlier-hearted, cleaner-minded, gentleman of the old 
school than Israel Coriell Pierson. Perhaps the simple phrase, 
"a gentleman of the old school," really tells the whole story of 
the man, and his life. By birth a gentleman, by instinct a gentle- 
man, by breeding a gentleman, and by all his varied associations 
a gentleman, his treatment of all with, whom he came in contact 
necessarily was both courteous and kindly. He knew no other 
code. Even on the rare occasions when he chanced to speak of 
those who had been responsible for the great misfortune of his 
life, there was an utter absence of the rancor which surely would 
crop out in^ the conversation of nine out of every ten men under 
similar circumstances. 

Before we closed the arrangement which was to make us close 
business associates for more than three years. Dr. Pierson looked 
me squarely in the face for a moment, in the course of a conversa- 
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tion in my office, and then said: "Mr. Phelps, I presume you 
know in a general way at least the story of how I came to leave 
the Washington Life. Well, I want to ask you this question: 
was there anything about my connection with that company, or 
my leaving it, which would make me persona non grata to you? 
If there was, please tell me so frankly, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding between us." It is scarcely necessary, at this 
late day, to add that I promptly told him that, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, he was in no way personally responsible 
for the Washington Life's troubles, and that I believed that in 
his position, I, or any other man, probably would have done 
precisely as he did. He seemed somewhat relieved at that 
answer, added that he had several times called the attention 
of his superior officers to what he regarded as mistaken pol- 
icies on their part, and had curtly been requested to confine 
his attention to the actuarial work of the company. 

From that time on to the last day that I saw him alive, to the 
best of my recollection he never again brought up that subject. 
But, I am certain he never succeeded in entirely freeing his mind 
from it, and I have no question that the shock of those trying 
experiences of 1905 materially shortened his life. Dr. Pierson 
was a radically different man from the late John A. McCall — 
different in nature, temperament, position, methods, and ways of 
looking at things. But, in one sense at least, their deaths were 
similar, both having been, as it were, indirectly due to the latter- 
day craze of American Life Insurance for great volume of busi- 
ness at any cost. In fact, it might be said that in each case death 
was decidedly hastened, if not directly caused, by one of the 
hazards of the business in which they were engaged. Perhaps 
some people would have left unsaid in this connection what I have 
said about my late colleague's latter-day Washington Life experi- 
ences. But I have considered it only fair to his memory to tell 
the whole truth, and thus perfect the record of his long and 
distinguished insurance career. 
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A kindly-hearted, warm-blooded, man like Dr. Pierson could 
not have been otherwise than strongly gregarious in his ten- 
dencies. His nature was essentially a social one, and aside from 
his active association for the better part of his life with church- 
work and the social life of the little suburb of Plainfield, N. J., 
where he had long lived, his instincts in that direction especially 
manifested themselves in his almost-boyish affection for the 
Zeta Psi college fraternity, and the Actuarial Society of America. 
Although more than forty years had slipped by since he took 
his Bachelor's degree at the New York University, his interest in 
the Zeta Psi fraternity up to the very last was unquestionably 
greater than that of the vast majority of the undergraduate mem- 
bers of that great Greek-letter fraternity. 

He had held practically every office in its councils ; at one time 
or other he had visited most of its chapters ; he had very rarely 
missed one of its national conventions; practically unaided, he 
had compiled and published in 1899, at a lavish cost to himself of 
both time and money, the monumental Semi-centennial Bio- 
graphical Catalogue of the Zeta Psi Fraternity of North America 
— z, great quarto work of nearly 1,000 pages — and various other 
less pretentious volumes in its interest. Affectionately known to 
"Zetes" of all ages in all sections of the United States as "the 
Pope" of the fraternity, he had always had a more or less con- 
tinuous round of Zeta Psi callers, and there was scarcely a day 
when some old or young wearer of that mystic pin did not drop 
in at our office, to exchange the grip and a pleasant word or so 
with the Doctor. How many members he had entertained, or 
materially helped — financially or otherwise — he alone knew; but 
they surely must have been numbered by hundreds. 

His interest in the Actuarial Society of America in particular, 
and in actuarial societies in general, was almost equally unflag- 
ging, he having been, as is so generally known, one of the found- 
ers of the Actuarial Society of America, its Secretary for ten 
years, its President for two years, the President of the Fourth 
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International Congress of Actuaries, at New York City, in 1903, 
and Corresponding Secretary for America of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries, held at Berlin in 1906. He was 
also associated with the Institute of Actuaries, and various other 
actuarial and mathematical institutions, was for several years 
Secretary of the Council of the New York University, and in 
short had many varied interests, to all of which he devoted him- 
self with never-failing energy. His intimate friendships were 
many in number, and literally international in scope. 

Such was the many-sided man with whom it was my good 
fortune to be associated in the conduct of this publication for 
the last three years — ^perhaps the most trying three years in 
the history of insurance journalism in this country. We had 
barely entered upon the association when the hysteria kindled 
by the Armstrong Investigation swept over this country, and 
of course dealt a hard blow for the time being to insurance 
journalism, as well as to everything and everybody associated 
with the life insurance business in this country. Naturally, 
this unforseen, and unforseeable, dash of cold water on the 
Terra Incognita to which he had migrated at the age of all but 
sixty-two, must have come as another shock to Dr. Pierson, but 
I cannot recall a single complaint from him at this second ad- 
verse stroke of Fate. The most pleasant and companionable of 
men, he not only bore the academic title of Doctor of Philosophy 
— as well as various other titles — but was a philosopher in fact, 
as well as in name. As Seneca put it: "Fire is the test of gold; 
adversity, of strong men." During my three-year association 
with Dr. Pierson, he was sorely subjected to both tests, and from 
first to last bore them like a manly man and a Christian gentle- 
man. What more could be said of any man ? And now, for the 
last time, "good night. Doctor." 

E. B. P. 



LIFE ASSURANCE IN HOLLAND 

By Dr. S. R. J. van Schevichaven 

Secretary, Algemeene Maatschappij van Levensverzekering en Li jf rente, 

Amsterdam, Holland 



ANYONE desirous of forming a judgment on the position of 
life assurance in any country, is bound to consider the means 
by which it has developed and arrived at its present state. This 
means that its history must be carefully studied, in order to arrive 
at an adequate appreciation; but, this item is not always borne 
in mind, when the position of the business is examined. 

However, I am not now going to give a description of the 
history of life assurance in Holland; any one wishing to know 
more about it, can find everything desired in the book published 
under the title of "Memoires pour servir a V histoire des As- 
surances sur la Vie et des rentes viageres aux Pays-Bas," in 1898 
by the Algemeene Maatschappij van Levensverzekering en 
Li jf rente of Amsterdam. 

It is therein stated and proved that annuities were granted in 
Holland and the neighboring countries many centuries ago, and 
that, principally in the eighteenth century, in every town of im- 
portance societies were established in the way of Annuity-Qubs 
(Praebende), Survivorship, Widow- Funds, Burial, Marriage, 
Birthday, and Child-Birth-Assurance Clubs. Of course, most of 
these have disappeared at this time and I intentionally write, 
"most of these," for some small clubs (Fondsen) of high age are 
still in existence. Even some of the existing life companies 
originated in such old clubs (Fondsen). 

These clubs (Fondsen) were always planned on the mutual 
system. There of course was no regular business. Very often 
the managers cared more for their own interests than for those 
of the assured. This latter fact led in 1776 to the proclamation 
by the authorities in the province of Zeeland (Staten van Zeeland) 
of a series of rules and regulations, submitting such clubs to 
rather severe measures. The municipality of Amsterdam fol- 
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lowed this example in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Hollanders have always been inclined to contract life assur- 
ances, even on an elementary plan, especially the lower classes. 
But the higher classes also eagerly adhered to Widow-Funds and 
Annuity-Clubs (Praebende-Societies). There existed a great 
many of these, but none of them was of any real importance. 
Every town of some importance possessed several of them. 
Great failures never occurred, the small amounts assured always 
being divided among very many persons. 

The Dutch Code of Commerce contains several old-fashioned 
prescriptions relating to Life Assurance. There also exist some 
Royal Decrees, dating from the first half of the former century, 
but practically obsolete. Distinct and special legislation hitherto 
has not been enacted. This is not the fault of the life offices, 
which have never lacked in urging the same, but the subsequent 
Governments have not felt inclined to take the matter up. It 
must be admitted, however, that few countries in the past have 
had to register so very few failures of importance as has Hol- 
land. Some seventy years ago a Widow-Fund failed, but the 
authorities had issued a public warning against it, and the public 
loss was very small. Its premiums were scarcely ten per cent. 
of what they should have been, and the fact that the cmly ob- 
jection nowadays heard here against the reliability of life insur- 
ance companies relates to this old-time failure, proves better than 
mere words that Dutch life insurance companies did not afford 
much reason for complaints. Even the winding-up of a great 
many old clubs (Fondsen) occasioned no loss whatever. At the 
present time, here and there a small concern sometimes gets in 
difficulties, and, if the news gets outside the boundaries of our 
country, some bad impression is occasioned. But, at home every 
one knows that this event is of little importance, and that the 
losses resulting from it are generally repaid in part or whole by 
the shareholders. 

There exists no definite distinction between industrial and 
ordinary companies in Holland. Our so called Burial Societies 
are of the same type as the English and American Friendly So- 
cieties, and fraternal orders. The annual for 190G of Mr. W. 
Wiebe's (editor of the "Jaarcifers en Statistische Naamlijsten 
van Levensverzekering Maatschappijen en Begrafenisfondsen") 
contains the figures of 106 stock and mutual companies, and 31 
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Burial Societies. Many other smaller concerns exist, of which 
practically nothing is known. As is obvious, this array of com- 
panies in a country of about six millions population is simply 
enormous. And the fact that most of them have on their books 
only a very small amount of business, is only natural. 

Thirty years ago, there were only four companies existing, 
writing large sums of assurance, and French companies were 
most in evidence in our country. After 1880, this state of things 
altered. Old and new companies got at work, and proved to have 
learned from the foreign examples that study and labor are neces- 
sary to secure profitable business. Success arrived, and led to the 
uninterrupted establishment of new enterprises and the foundation 
of many branch offices of foreign compaines. In fact, the number 
of foreign companies transacting business in Holland is enormous, 
viz. : forty- four. Germany is represented by 15, England by 11, 
France by 9, America by 5, and Belgium, Austria, Switzerland 
and Denmark by one company in each case. Competition is very 
keen under these circumstances. Some of the Dutch companies 
have branch-offices in foreign countries, but several of these 
foreign countries do not reciprocate the large Dutch hospitality. 

It is impossible to ascertain just how much business is done 
by Dutch companies in foreign countries, or how much business 
foreign companies obtain in Holland. Wiebe's annual states 
that the Dutch companies (ordinary and industrial) assured, on 
December 31, 1906, 919 millions of guilders, and that their assets 
amounted together to 227 millions of guilders (1 guilder is equal 
to 40 cents in American money). The oldest company is the 
Hollandsche Societeit van Levensverzekeringen, which has been 
operating since 1807. It claims to be the oldest life com- 
pany on the Continent of Europe and America, and published 
on the occasion of its one-hundredth birthday a monumental book 
of great importance from a historical point of view. Its assur- 
ances amounted on December 31, 1906, to 16,791,667 guilders 
assured capital, and 2,041,890 guilders in annuities. 

About half a century later, another company started, the 
Nederland; in 1862 the Kosmos came into the field; in 1863, 
the Nationale. The largest company is the Algemeene, of 1880, 
the only company having insured more than 100 millions of 
guilders, viz.: 139,202,210, and 2,929,407 in annuities. Three 
companies have insured more than 50 millions and less than a 
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hundred, viz.: Kosmos, 85,452,701 (florins) capital, and 936,734 
annuities; Utrecht, 68,805,967 (florins) capital, and 298,912 
annuities; Dordrecht, 58,559,706 (florins) capital, and 615,334 
annuities. Two companies have more than 25 and less than 50 
millions, viz.: Nationale, 30,635,208 (florins)x:apital, and 1,055,319 
annuities; Nederland, 25,956,094 (florins) capital, and 273,444 
annuities. Six have more than 20 and less than 25 millions. All 
these figures relate to December 31, 1906, and are taken from 
Mr. W. Gosler's Almanac for 1908 (Nederlandsche Almanak van 
Levensverzekering, 1908), 

There exists at present a very intense interest in all the details 
of life assurance business in Holland. In the year 1887 a Life 
Managers' Association was founded (Vereeniging voor Levens- 
verzekering), and now has forty-one members representing 
twenty-four companies. An Actuarial Society was founded in 
1888, now numbering thirty-four members. The six above-named 
leading companies, together with the mutual society "Eigen 
Hulp," in 1904 founded another Association, with the object of 
promoting more mutual understanding and practices than hitherto 
existing. The field-forces, and the staffs of different companies, 
have also associated themselves. The Life Managers' Associa- 
tions publishes, at intervals, a periodical called Bijdragen over 
Levensverzekering; the Actuarial Society issues a quarterly re- 
view, named Ar chief voor de Verzekerings wetenschap an aan- 
verwahte vakken, A weekly paper has been published since 
1881 under the name of De Verzekeringsbode; some time later 
on, another paper was started as De Verzekering, and there are 
two more, known as De Voorzorg, and Verzekering, the latter be- 
ing a semi-monthly. There are two other monthly papers, 
Zonneschijn and De Mentor, and there is a yearly publication, be- 
sides those already mentioned, namely the Jaarboekje of the 
Vereeniging van Levensz'crzekering — ipo^ — that issue being its 
17th. Several companies publish weekly pamphlets for the in- 
struction of their agents; that of the Algemeene is the oldest, 
twenty-five years having elapsed since its first issue. 

I have only thus summarized in a very general way the life 
insurance institutions and conditions in Holland, and more ample 
information can be obtained by consulting Gosler's Almanac, 
where a summary is also given of all the different Dutch books 
and publications on the subject. It will be, however, evident to 
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the reader that a strong, healthy, and vigorous life is now at 
work in little Holland. It cannot be denied that a strong per- 
sonal desire of each company to rule its own affairs according 
to its own particular taste has developed in somewhat too large 
measure, against a more desirable esprit de corps in dealing with 
matters of general importance. It might be well, perhaps, if this 
was not so. But, at all events, I absolutely prefer it to the ex- 
agerated, disciplined, methods employed in other countries, where 
public measures and legislation treat all the different companies 
on the same level and on the same plan, killing the individuality 
of any person and any office. Education is slower in its effects 
than military discipline, but the first one promotes morality, and 
the latter fear. And I, therefore, praise our little Holland — 
happy above many. 

S. R. J. VAN SCHEVICHAVEN 

Bussum, Holland, September, 1908. 



THE PROPOSED STATE REGULATION OF FIRE 

AGENTS* COMMISSIONS 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



IT is barely possible that man might have devised a better law 
for the regulation of falling bodies than the natural law of 
gravitation; but I do not so believe. It is also possible that 
Charles E. Hughes, governor of New York, or E. J. McGivney, 
deputy secretary of the State of Louisiana, might devise better 
laws for the regulations of insurance agents' commissions than are 
shaped by the natural economic laws of supply and demand ; but 
I gravely doubt that, too. However, Mr. Hugbes has already 
availed himself of the hysterical condition of the public mind on 
the subject of life insurance to force the enactment by the New 
York Legislature of a hard-and-fast code of regulations for the 
determination of life agents' commissions in this State, and Mr. 
McGivney's paper presented before the recent thirty-ninth annual 
session of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Detroit, was nothing if not a special pleading for similar legis- 
lative regulation of fire insurance agents* commissions. 

Presumably, no sane man will question that the commissions 
of agents in all branches of insurance are practically now regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand ; the question therefore is, 
would the economic law or the McGivney law best serve the 
general interests of the country, all things considered ? However 
well-meaning, and however conscientious, Mr. McGivney and the 
supporters of his proposition may be, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, personally, I should much prefer to take my individual, 
infinitesimal, share of the chances with the operation of the exist- 
ing economic laws. Thirty-eight of our State and Territorial 
Legislatures are to convene in January next, four more are to as- 
semble later on in the year 1909, and it therefore seems extremely 
probably that one or more of those forty-two law-making bodies 
will shy its castor, so to speak, at the McGivney proposition. It 
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may, therefore, be worth while to look it over at this advance date, 
and try to find out just what it really amounts to. 

At the very first glance, it becomes manifest that the sugges- 
tion is decidedly paternalistic. What other business is there in 
this entire country into which the State has so determinedly poked 
its nose, as the insurance business? The railroad business, for 
example, the McGivneyites would immediately answer. Yes, the 
State has had a good deal to say about the regulation of Ameri- 
can railways, but, the cases are by no means parallel. To the 
railway corporations, the State has ceded almost priceless privi- 
leges, the privileges so conferred necessarily being exclusive rights 
in each case. Is it any wonder, then, that the State should ask 
at least a partial return for those exclusive privileges, in the way 
of a regulation of their use? It seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world that it should ask at least this comparatively 
small return in the case of such tremendous factors in its own 
growth and development as the steel-railed common carriers. 

But, by what conceivable play of the imagination can anyone 
soberly compare the privileges and concessions of railway cor- 
porations and insurance corporations at the hands of the State? 
What privileges does the State confer upon an insurance company 
when it charters it? Merely that of entering the already more 
or less strenuous competition for public patronage ; nothing more. 
When a railroad obtains the right to lay and operate the shortest 
practicable lines between, say, Albany and Boston, it obtains a 
privilege worth hundreds of millions of dollars. It is not a case 
of its merely being allowed to enter the competition for the traffic 
between those important points; by the laying of its track, all 
competition is practically eliminated. Obviously, nothing of the 
kind is true in the case of a new insurance company, its sole 
privilege being to take its chances of getting a fair share of the 
insurance business of the territory to which it is admitted, how- 
ever great or small that area may be. To be sure, by chartering, 
or licensing it, the State does practically put the stamp of its 
official endorsement on an insurance company, and thus indirectly 
commend it to public patronage. But, in a measure, it might be 
said to do as much for every corporation of any kind which it 
creates — ^and yet, it does not have the hardihood to presume to 
say how much or how little this or that corporation shall pay 
either its president or its salesman. It does not even attempt to 
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may be inclined to refuse to accept the risk. It then becomes 
necessary for the Actuary, with his intimate knowledge of the 
various plans of insurance and the varying amounts at risk under 
each, to confer with the medical directors and see if it is not pos- 
sible to so modify the plan or to impose such limitations as will 
enable the applicant to obtain insurance. It is necessary, of 
course, that the Actuary should have sufficient knowledge of med- 
ical matters to be able to appreciate the particular hazard involved 
in any case, in order to be in a position to guard against undue 
loss. The seventh necessity may therefore be said to be to com- 
bine the medical and mathematical branches of the business. 

In connection with the distribution of surplus and in keeping 
a proper record of the funds of the stockholders and policyhold- 
ers, it is essential that the Actuary should have a good general 
knowledge of life insurance accounts. The eighth necessity is, 
then, the combination of the bookkeeping and mathematical 
branches. 

The Actuary's knowledge of the plans of insurance and the 
legal requirements of the country in which the policies are to be 
issued, naturally leads to his drafting the policy forms and special 
forms and clauses required from time to time. The ninth and 
last necessity which I will mention is the combination of the 
policy and mathematical departments. 

I have endeavored to trace the gradual development of the 
Actuary from the human calculating machine to what we may 
term the general utility man of a life insurance company. You 
will see that the Actuary is also a connecting link between the 
various departments. It is not to be wondered at that in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the home of life insurance, the Actuary is 
usually the manager, or that even in this country the Actuaries, 
with a few rather notable exceptions, have generally been in- 
trusted more and more with the actual management of the busi- 
ness. 

You will have noticed that in enumerating the necessities for 
the Actuary, I made no reference to the agency branch of the 
business. Possibly this was due to some hesitation on my part 
about assuming that the Actuary was indispensable to the agents, 
but it was more likely due to a natural inclination to keep the 
best for the last. I need hardly point out to you that the agents 
depend upon the Actuary for the goods they have to sell, the 
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Standards of solvency, and to enter the doors of all such institu- 
tions from time to time and satisfy itself that they are in solvent 
condition as measured by those standards. But, regulate the 
rates of salaries and commissions for business ? It might as well 
attempt to fix the maximum price for the desks to be purchased, 
the rent to be paid, and the gas or electric light to be used by 
these corporations. 

In the case of railway common-carriers, to which such price- 
less privileges have been granted, and in whose administration 
the public weal is so directly concerned, the State has asserted its 
right to fix traffic rates. But, as I have pointed out, the case of 
the railways is fundamentally different from that of the insurance 
companies. And even in the case of the railways the State has 
not as yet, I believe, attempted to prescribe a scale of wages for 
employees. 

It seems to me that Mr. McGivney, et al., need not have the 
slightest worry about the size of the commissions paid by fire in- 
surance companies. The natural economic laws will regulate that 
matter. No company is going to pay any higher commissions 
than the laws of competition demand — at least not if it expects to 
continue to do business. The rate of commissions for agents has 
gone up in the last twenty years or so? Yes, of course it has. 
The cost of living has also gone up, the scale of wages in practi- 
cally every walk of life has undergone an upward move, and small 
wonder is it that the fire insurance agent's commissions have 
slightly advanced. 

Mr. McGivney says that the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers' figures show that the average rate of expenses for 156 
domestic and foreign fire companies in 1906 was 38.85 per cent., 
and that "this percentage, compared with the average ratio of the 
earlier underwriting history, shows an apparent advance of from 
6 to 7 per cent, in the average expense of fire companies." That 
is a passing strange statement, that announcement of an alleged 
advence of "from 6 to 7 per cent, compared with the average ratio 
of the earlier underwriting history," What does he mean by "the 
earlier underwriting history?" Just how much, or how little, 
earlier? He makes another likewise misleading statement when 
he says that " the average percentage of premiums used for ex- 
penses has been climbing steadily," the last word quoted pre- 
sumably meaning "continuously," if it means anything. 
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The statistical records of the National Board do not bear out 
this statement, which, if it is not true, is worse than useless, being 
positively misleading. According to the report of the 42d annual 
meeting of the Board, in May last, the ratio of expenses to pre- 
miums written in the case of United States and foreign companies 
was 38.15 per cent in 1906, and only 38.16 per cent, in 1907. 
Excluding the decreased figure for 1907, and confining the com- 
parison to the 1906 figures cited by Mr. McGivney, it at once be- 
comes obvious that it is anything but true that "the average per- 
centage of premiums used for expenses has been climbing 
steadily," The general tendency has been upward, but in both 
1898 and 1899 rates were higher than in 1906, having then been, 
respectively, 39.35 and 39.31, and the rate of 36.92 in 1905 was 
lower than the rate in any year since 1896 with the exception of 
1902 and 1903. Consequently, the accuracy of Mr. McGivney's 
figures is, to say the least, extremely dubious. 

Another statistical statement made in support of his argu- 
ment is somewhat puzzling, namely, the one reading like this: 
"The ratio of commissions paid to premiums collected discloses a 
corresponding rise, making it appear that the enhancement of 
commissions is largely responsible for the increased expenses to 
the companies. This average increase, based on the gross fire 
premiums collected in 1906, amounts to about $20,000,000 of 
commissions." What does this statement mean? "This average 
increase" for what period, compared with what period? Does 
the gentleman refer to a mere increase of $20,000,000 in the 
amount paid in commissions, or did he mean to convey the idea 
that the amount so paid was larger by $20,000,000 than it would 
have been on the same amount of premiums if the old-time com- 
mission percentage which he had in mind when he vaguely spoke 
of "this average increase" had continued up to 1906 ? Of course 
it is impossible to answer those questions when no specific dates, 
or periods, of comparison are named, but in 1903, 1905, and 1906 
the percentage of commissions paid was higher than in 1907, 
according to the National Board's figures (in Table IV of its 
current report), and even going back ten years to 1897 the com- 
mission percentage was 19.34 in that year as compared with 21.22 
in 1907. Had the 1897 rate prevailed in 1907, the writing of 
premiums to the amount of $260,643,569 would have involved 
the payment of $50,408,466 in commissions, or an amount within 
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$4,886,402 of the $55,294,868 actually so paid by the 169 United 
States and foreign companies whose returns are given in the 
National Board's figures for 1907. Even on the basis of the 
average commission percentage for the last 48 years, to wit, 
18.47 per cent, the commissions on the $260,643,569 of premiums 
written in 1907 would have been $48,140,867, thus making the 
$55,294,868 actually paid in that year larger by only $7,154,001 
than the amount payable on the average commission basis for 48 
years. Therefore, I venture to ask, where on earth did Mr. Mc- 
Givney get that alleged increase of "about $20,000,000 of com- 
missions" from? 

But these little apparent inaccuracies of a few odd millions in 
his statistical arguments really have very little to do with the case. 
Even assuming that all his figures had been correct figures, he 
would have been made out no rational justification for State 
interference in the regulation of fire agents' commissions. Only 
the most convincing evidence of some sweeping net good to be 
gained by such a dangerous departure would warrant its addition 
to the long, long, list of wildly paternalistic moves on the part of 
the State now so sweepingly advocated by the socialistically-in- 
clined "reformers." 

Edward Bunnell Phelps 



THE OWNERSHIP OF NON-PARTICIPATING 

PROFITS 



THE States of California, North Dakota, and New Hamp- 
shire now require that foreign joint-stock life insurance 
companies have, and maintain, a capital stock of at least $200,000, 
and, in order to continue its operations in those States, the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company finds itself compelled to in- 
crease its present capital of $100,000. Its charter authorized the 
paid-up capital stock to be increased to $500,000, and the com- 
pany now proposes to make the full increase so authorized, in 
order to provide against any possible future legislative require- 
ments in the many States in which it is doing business, making 
from the profits on its non-participating business which its stock- 
holders have permitted to accumulate. The proposed increase 
has called forth some opposition, a great deal of discussion, and 
a prodigious amount of false reasoning. In these days of helter- 
skelter attempted "reforms" on all sorts of lines — ^and especially 
in the matter of life insurance — ^the politico-economic-sociolog^cal 
atmosphere is heavily charged with false reasoning, almost up to 
the point of saturation. Oftentimes, this form of alleged reason- 
ing, more or less adroitly adapted to the popular notions of the 
moment, is quite plausible, and its fallacies can only be exposed 
by being subjected to the acid test of the immutable laws of 
logical analysis; now and then, the fallacies are so close to the 
surface that even a moment's serious consideration of the so- 
called "reasoning" will reveal them in all their nakedness. It 
has seemed to us that the objection to the Union Central's pro- 
posed move is really of that superficial variety ; suppose we take 
a good, square look at it, and find whether such is the case. 

As we understand it, the opposition to the proposed move in 
certain quarters solely rests on the contention that the policy- 
holders of the company will somehow suffer by the increase of 
the capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. Practically speak- 
ing, there are but two classes of policyholders in the Union Cen- 
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tral Life, namely, participating policyholders, and non-participa- 
ting policyholders ; if any policyholders are to suffer, which class 
is to be the sufferer — or, are both classes to suffer? In so far 
as we have noted, no one has suggested that the non-participating 
policyholders are to suffer, inasmuch as their policies specifically 
exempt them from the expectation of any dividends at any time. 
As to the face-value soundness of their policies in such a company 
as the Union Central Life, nobody but a lunatic would think of 
raising the slightest question ; it is, therefore, obvious that in no 
way can the non-participating policyholders be affected by the 
stock dividend which it is proposed to declare from the com- 
pany's earnings on its non-participating policies. Now, let us 
see in just what way, if any, the participating policyholders could 
suffer, either directly or indirectly. 

In 1906-7, the legislatures of New York, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Colorado, Wisconsin, and Delaware adopted 
laws making it mandatory upon all foreign life insurance com- 
panies operating in their respective jurisdictions, issuing both 
participating and non-participating policies, to submit with their 
annual statements separate accounts of profits and losses for both 
these classes of policies, and the Legislature of the Union Cen- 
tral's home State, Ohio, has also recently enacted a similar law. 
The Company's actuarial department has, therefore, made an 
exhaustive investigation of its participating and non-participating 
experience, and has found that on December 31, 1907, there was 
a balance of $779,788 of profits accumulated on the non-partici- 
pating business up to that date. Assuming that these figures were 
correct — and up to date no reason for doubting their correctness 
has been advanced — just how are the participating policyholders, 
who have neither legal nor moral interest in that $779,788 of 
profits on the non-participating business, to suffer, either directly 
or indirectly, by the declaration of a stock dividend of $400,000 
from that fund? Or, how could they suffer, either directiy or 
indirectiy, if every dollar of the $779,788 were immediately ap- 
propriated in dividends to stockholders? 

The basic principles of non-participating life insurance provide 
that every dollar of profit on it shall go to the stockholders, who 
are liable for every dollar of possible loss on it — although, of 
course, the stockholders of every well run, conservative company 
writing non-participating business defer the declaration of divi- 
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dends to themselves until a sufficient surplus to guard against all 
reasonable contingencies has been accumulated. Then, all non- 
participating profits in excess of the requirements of a reasonable 
surplus in proportion with the growing volume of business, are 
unquestionably their property, and solely their property. Whether 
the company in question writes only non-participating business, 
or both participating and non-participating business, does not 
affect the bedrock truth of that statement. In the actual profits 
on non-participating business, participating policyholders have 
not so much as a penny's worth of right, title, or interest. With 
entire propriety, the stockholders of the company might flatly 
announce to its participating policyholders, in the matter of the 
accumulated profits on the non-participating business and the 
accumulated profits on the participating business — in excess of 
the dividends to stockholders provided for by the company's 
by-laws: "This fund (the non-participating profits) is meum; 
that fund (the participating profits) is tuum; the stock dividend 
"Which we propose to declare will be purely a draft on meum, and 
tuum will in no way be affected." 

Such are the indisputable facts in the case, and, in the light 
of these facts, what conceivable objection can be raised to the 
proposed action ? Even the most ardent of all the present horde 
of life insurance "reformers" must admit that the accumulated 
profits of $779,788 on the Union Central's non-participating busi- 
ness belong to the stockholders of the company, and to them 
alone; have they, or have they not, the right to do what they 
please with that which is theirs, and theirs only? 
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CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



THE United States annually kills vastly more people on its 
railways than does any other country on earth — ^more in pro- 
portion to the number of passengers and train employees carried, 
as well as more in point of mere numbers ; but comparatively few 
citizens seem to be exercised in the slightest degree over the 
steadily increasing number of railway accidents. A similar state- 
ment might be made about our mining disasters. The prodigal 
waste of our natural resources is a subject of world-wide gossip. 
To be sure, a national conference of Governors was recently 
held at Washington in response to President Roosevelt's invita- 
tion, to devise ways and means of checking this appalling national 
waste, and eventually considerable good may come of that con- 
ference. But, there was no national sentiment, or protest, behind 
the conference ; it was practically the work of one man, and that 
one man fortunately exercising the influence appertaining to the 
office of President of the United States. Probably Mr. Roose- 
velt would not have sensed the need for such a conference, had 
not his attention been called to it by individual protests from 
thinking men of weight in the community, but apparently the 
intelligent community as a whole had not given the slightest 
thought to the subject. 



This mental, and moral, apathy on all such far-reaching sub- 
jects is one of the most lamentable traits of the American people, 
and one which has repeatedly been noted by all foreign observers 
who have attempted to make any study of the American char- 
acter. It is by no means a hypothetical American weakness, con- 
jured into alleged existence by unfriendly foreign critics, but has 
sadly been observed for a generation or more by many of the 
foremost American thinkers; and the worst of it is, that as yet 
there is not the slightest indication of any change for the better 
in so far as the supposedly intelligent community at large is con- 
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Old-Age Pension, we consider ourselves particularly fortunate to 
l)e able to present in this number a broadly-philosophical essay on 
the advantages, and great possibilities, of the new form of life in- 
surance protection, from the pen of no less an authority on the 
subject than the founder and President of the Company which 
has inaugurated the innovation in question, the Hon. John F. 
Dryden. 



Mr. Dryden's essay is a convincing presentation of the vari- 
ous phases of "A Method of Providing with Certainty for De- 
pendent Old Age," and is assured of serious consideration at the 
hands of the entire life insurance community, coming as it does 
at the very advent of one of the most noteworthy life insurance 
innovations of recent years, and from the man not only respon- 
sible for that innovation but universally recognized as the father 
of industrial insurance in this country. Unless we are very 
greatly mistaken, the new plan of life insurance so ably discussed 
by Mr. Dryden is certain of universal adoption, sooner or later, 
wherever life insurance is written ; but many a day will pass be- 
fore so comprehensive a statement of the reasons for, and possi- 
bilities of, the form of policies in question will again make its 
appearance. We venture the opinion that every life insurance 
man who reads the leading article in this number of The Ameri- 
can Underwriter will agree that Mr. Dryden has made a con- 
tribution of lasting value to the literature of American Life 
Insurance. 



On another page of this number, in the department of "News 
and Comment of Other Lands," we present, in the form of a trans- 
lation of a paragraph recently appearing in our Parisian con- 
temporary, V Argus, a rather surprising bit of insurance news, to 
Wit, the announcement that even darkest Russia has now in- 
augurated a system of State Life Insurance and Annuities. As 
early as 1771, a bill providing for annuities to be issued by the 
Government was introduced in the British Parliament, and, 
though it and many subsequent bills on similar lines failed of 
enactment, for more than forty years life insurance policies and 
annuities at the hands of the British Government have been ob- 
tainable through the medium of the post-office. The Caisse G^n- 
erale de Retraite, or National Old-Age Pension Bank, Belgium 
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particular lines, than have practically all the college professors 
in the United States. Many of the professors may have thought 
of the possibilities of some such organized movement, but there 
they stopped ; Mr. Sharp not only thought of such an institution, 
but went ahead and organized one, laying down broad plans for 
local and State organizations on similar lines. How the plan 
will work out, handicapped as it is with the comparative obscurity 
of its creation, remains to be seen; but, even though it fail — 
and we certainly hope that it will not — its founder and his asso- 
ciates are entitled to no less credit for having taken the initiative, 
and done their duty as they saw it. They acted, while the few 
other men who were thinking on the subject merely were think- 
ing. The little booklet issued by Mr. West gives some little 
space to "Fire-proof Buildings and Care of the Public Schools," 
"Costs of Daily Conflagrations," "Fire Drill Practices," and other 
phases of the fire insurance subject, and the fire companies would 
do well to co-operate with Mr. West's movement by extensively 
circulating copies of his little treatise. , 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



AN EXCELLENT HINT FOR AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES 

Speaking of monthly premiums reminds us that the London Daily 
Telegraph has recently been pointing out to naval and military officers 
the advantage of a monthly payment system if applied, in their case, to 
life insurance. "If naval and military officers/* said the Telegraph, "are 
subject to the disadvantage of their life assurance costing them more than 
the same policy would cost a civilian, they have certain minor compen- 
sations, resulting partly from the regularity of their pay. It is an easier 
matter with officers than with most people for life offices to accept the 
payment of premiums monthly instead of yearly or half-yearly. An officer 
can instruct his banker to deduct the monthly premium from his monthly 
pay, and the assurance companies can collect this money easily. The 
monthly payment is small, and if regularly deducted by the banker, the 
pa^Tnent, especially after the first month or two, involves little or no 
conscious inconvenience to the policy-holder. Many people will pay for 
life assurance in this way, who would, for one reason or another, find 
it irksome or impossible to write a cheque at longer intervals for a 
larger stun." — Insurance, Banking and Financial Review (London). 

FOREIGN INSURANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In discussing plans for the protection of local insurance companies 
against the competition of over-sea concerns, the South African Mining 
Journal urges the establishment of a Transvaal State Department of In- 
surance Actuaries and Accountants with very extensive powers. "It is 
hard to conceive any effective or genuine control over the balance sheet 
of a foreign company. For the most part it is best left to the common 
prudence of the citizen who wishes to send his savings out of the land. 
This, however, is no reason why any South African colony or union should 
forego any deposit, tax, or other gain at present exacted or derived from 
foreign companies. Under the union these guarantees must be concen- 
trated, not diminished in the aggregate. The example of Cape G)lony, in 
enforcing the investment of guaranteed deposits in Government stock, 
is a proper precedent* if an unusual one, since it forms some set-off against 
the drain outwards. It will be the duty of the Department to check, as 
far as possible, all statements and advertisements issued here by foreign 
companies. No such documents must be issued without the sanction and 
stamp of the Department, and all to be liable to the Department's com- 
ments in rubric upon them. Companies that do not make an annual 
valuation must make larger deposits. Canvassing for proxies by insur- 
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ance agents must be penal" These are a few of the suggestions made. — 
The Insurance Record (London). 

MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL FUE SERVICE BRIGADE 

At the meeting of the International Fire Service Council held last 
week at Luxemburg, the following Englishmen were elected to hold 
office: — Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Chairman of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee) to be a Vice-President, Mr. Horace Folker (Vice-President 
of the National Fire Brigade Union) to be a member of the Executive, 
and Mr. Ellis Marsland (Honorary Secretary of the Society of Archi- 
tects) to be a Deputy Honorary Secretary. Chief Officer Meier of the 
Amsterdam Fire Brigade was elected President and Monsieur De Marie 
(President of the Luxemburg Brigade Union) was elected General 
Honorary Secretary. The meeting was attended by delegates from nearly 
all the countries represented on the council, the countries represented 
having an aggregate of over 2,500,000 firemen; the meeting was mainly 
occupied with administrative matters and the revision of the statutes 
which will now allow the Council to also financially assist in the organi- 
zation of fire congresses in countries where they may be beneficial. The 
executive meeting of the Council will take place in January and the 
next general Council meeting will probably be held in 1909 at St. Peters- 
burg. The occasion of the meeting at Luxemburg was taken for a parade 
of 2,000 firemen from country brigades and for exhibition fire drills, and 
the efficiency of the fire brigades of Grand Duchy was most satisfactorily 
demonstrated. — Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor (London). 

PROBABLE EFFECTS OF BRITISH OLD-AGE PENSIONS ON LIFE ASSURANCE 

The great blessing of invalidity is its many double benefits of care for 
the body and comfort for the mind. Like "cut-and-come-again," it re- 
peatedly gives of its best to the worker. Its manifold merits have turned 
the (jerman Social Democrat's frown into a smile. Its great utility is 
conquering. So, too, the British Workmen's Compensation Act, Old 
Age Pensions Bill, and Mr. Lloyd George's investigations; for indirect 
British State Insurance. Such being the case, British Assurance will be 
driven still more along the lines of thrift rather than more death pro- 
tection. Endowments will increase, simple death assurance decrease. The 
shadows of these conditions have long been seen steadily approaching us, 
and British assurance offices have long been preparing for their on- 
coming. Hence, annuity, endowment, house-purchase, and other forms of 
assurance investments are already in the field. And not a moment too 
soon. For while industrial assurance will continue to be the bread-and- 
cheese of future British Assurance, the fare spread on its table will in- 
clude a varied assortment of other viands as well. Our future Assurance 
will thus have its acreage extended, its products more varied, its em- 
ployees increased, and its usefulness enhanced. So that British Assurance 
efficiency is marching along. As to the British assurance agent, his past 
career has shown him to be made of the stuff that makes for success. He 
is the same to-day as yesterday in capacity and character, wisely seeking 
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the welfare of the public, and faithfully serving his office. True, State 
Insurance will put other British Assurance on its metal, but British Phil- 
anthropy, law, and criticism have already done this. Yet the assurance 
citadel, like the rock of Gibraltar, still stands; and its band of gallant de- 
fenders will eamesly strive to keep it so; for semper idem, always the 
same, is the motto. — The Assurance Agents' Chronicle (Manchester). 

THE LATEST INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY FIGURES 

We have before us Dr. John Tatham's Report on the Mortality in 
Industrial Life. This report is supplementary to the annual one of the 
Registrar-General. Generally it would appear that with a few exceptions 
the mortality rate on industrial life has considerably declined. The fol- 
lowing occupations, amongst others, show a decrease in mortality of 25 
per cent, and over : — 

Dec. p.c. 

Leaden Goods Makers 33 

Dyers and Bleachers 33 

Quarrymen 33 

Gas Workers 33 

Dock Laborers 35 

Coppersmiths 35 

Chemical Manufacturers 36 

Railway Engine Drivers 38 

Navvies and Road Laborers. . 42 
Soap and Manure Manufac- 
turers 46 

General laborers fare badly, however, the mortality rate having in- 
creased by no less thn 41 per cent. In the same period the mortality 
amongst tin miners has gone up by 33 per cent, amongst general shop- 
keepers 26 per cent., amongst copper miners 13 per cent., and hosiery manu- 
facturers 6 per cent. Touching the liquor trade, it appears that publi- 
cans between the ages of 25 and 65 years show a comparative mortality 
rate 80 per cent, in excess of the standard. "The greatest proportion of 
excess appears under the heading alcoholism and liver disease, from which 
the mortality is nearly sevenfold the standard." Again, we read that 
*'among publicans and their servants the death-rate at ages 15-20 was 
rather higher, the increase being limited to inn servants; at all other 
ages there has been a decline, especially at the higher ages, in which de- 
cline both inn-keepers and their servants have participated." At the same 
time it is mentioned that among inn-keepers the mortality from alcholism 
and suicide has continually increased since 1880-82. — The Insurance 
Spectator of London, 

THE GERMAN HANDLING OF PREVENTABLE FIRES 

Wrinting on "The Discouragement of Preventable Fires" in Cassier's 
Magazine, Dr. James C. Bayles says : — An American gentleman living with 
his family in Berlin was one morning awakened by the smell of smoke 
in his apartment, and found that a fire originating in a room overhead 
was eating its way down through the ceiling of his dining-room. He 



Dec p.c. 
Tool, Fire and Saw Makers.. 25 

Bricklayers and Masons 25 

Carmen and Carriers 26 

Printers 26 

Bookbinders 27 

Brick and Tile Makers 27 

Maltsters 28 

Watchmakers and Jewelers. . 28 

Pottery Workers 28 

Glass Manufacturers 30 
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dressed, went to the street, and turned on an alarm, which in due course 
was responded to by the fire department Such response is never what 
might be called precipitate in Germany, but is as prompt as circum- 
stances seem to require. What is kown in America as "red tape" seems 
to a foregner very much in evidence in every German official proceeding, 
but I was never able to observe that it interfered with getting ofiBcial 
work done in the best and most thorough way. The fire I am describing 
was extinguished with chemical apparatus without any water damage and 
without needless destruction of walls or furniture, and before the fore- 
men left they had removed every trace of dihris and scrubbed the 
floors of the rooms in which they had worked. Meanwhile, a care- 
ful investigation was made by officers equipped with note-books, not 
by asking questions of tenants or gossiping with servants, but from 
personal observation. Next morning the gentleman who had turned 
on the alarm was sent for and conducted before a fire-marshal, or 
equivalent officer with inquisitorial powers. That he had important en- 
gagements elsewhere counted for nothing. Public business never waits 
on private convenience in Prussia. He was asked all sorts of questions, 
which he was able to answer satisfactorily. The fire was known to have 
originated in a coal which had dropped from a laundry stove in the 
attic, and rolled upon an unprotected wooden floor. The tenant showed 
that the stove was an appointment of the building, provided by the land- 
lord, and that it was neither his duty nor his privilege to change it 
Then the landlord was called. He showed that he had recently pur- 
chased the building, under the usual guaranty that all laws and ordinances 
had been complied with in construction and appointments; that he had 
neither set nor moved the stove in question, and that his attention had 
not been called to any conditions involving a Are risk. This was not con- 
sidered quite satisfactory, and he was told to await further instructions. 
Then the builder, from whom the landlord purchased, was called. He 
had to admit that he, as builder, was responsible for the setting of the 
stove as the police had found it, and that he had violated the law in 
neglecting to provide a suitable metallic hearth, of the required kind 
and dimensions, between it and the floor. For this he was held culpable. 
The assessment against him began with the estimated cost to the city 
of responding to the alarm and extinguishing the fire, including the 
damage to the furniture and property of tenants, and was rounded by an 
exemplary fine of 500 marks, as a reminder that laws are enacted for a 
purpose and carry substantial penalties for their violation. The damage 
to the building was not included in the assessment against the builder. 
It was held that while the owner had not committed the violation of law 
which caused the fire, he had been negligent in not discovering and cor- 
recting it, and for this reason he should pay for his own repairs and stand 
charged with knowledge of his duty in like cases. That he escaped a flne 
was deemed a cause for congratulation among his friends. Had he 
owned the building longer he would undoubtedly have had to pay a fine 
for neglect of duty in permitting a violation of law to exist on his 
premises. — The Insurance Record (London). 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 



The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters* Associa- 
tion of the Northwest will be held at Chicago, on October 7-8 next. 

Having adopted the National Building Code, the city of Charleston, S. 
C,. has appealed to the South Eastern Underwriters' Assciation for a 
reduction of rates. 

The International Association of Fire Chiefs held its annual conven- 
tion at Columbus, O., on the 25th inst, and about two hundred Fire De- 
partments were represented. 

Fourteen Insurance Commissioners subscribed to the letter recently 
sent to Mr. Arthur G. Langham, the new President of the Provident 
Savings Life, suggesting that the policyholders of the Society be repre- 
sented by at least five Directors. 

At the recent meeting of the Detroit Conference of Accident and 
Casualty Companies, at the Hotel Clifton, at Niagara Falls, Mr. Louis H. 
Fibel, president of the Great Eastern Casualty and Indemnity Company 
of this city, was re-elected President 

At the annual session of the National Fraternal Congress, at Put-in- 
Bay, O., on the 21st and 22d instants, the uniform assessment rate bill, 
patterned after the Ohio Fraternal Insurance Law, was adopted, and will 
be recommended to the various State Legislatures. 

A cable from London announced the death, at the Hotel Victoria in 
that city, of John A. Hall, president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Hall became a general agent for the Company 
2X1 1872, filled various positions at the home office, and in 1895 succeeded 
the late Martin V. B. Edgerly as President. 

The third annual session of the American Life Convention — ^the 
organization of life companies of recent vintage in the South and West 
— ^was held at Denver, August 19-21, and companies having aggregate 
assets of $42,598,209, and business in force amounting to $492,937,501, 
were represented. Samuel B. Smith, counsel of the State Mututal Life, 
of Rome, Ga., was elected President for the coming year. 

In all probability, the fire insurance course at the New York Uni- 
versity during the coming season will be even more successful than were 
its predecessors, the reputation of the course having now become widely 
known. That most competent of authorities on the subject, Mr. Edward 
R. Hardy, of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, will again be in 
charge of the course, and many of the leading fire underwiters of this city 
will address the students on various phases of their work. 
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A novel twenty-pa>'ment guaranteed premium reduction policy has 
been launched by the Hartford Life Insurance Company, with certain 
specified premium reductions at succeeding periods which will materially 
reduce the cost of the policy. From the sixth to the tenth years, inclu- 
sive, of each policy there will be a ten per cent, reduction in the annual 
premium, from the eleventh to the fifteenth year the reduction will be 
twenty per cent., and from that time to the maturity of the policy the re- 
duction will be thirty per cent. 

That past master of insurance journalism, Mr. Louis N. Geldert, has 
purchased from the estate of the late St George Kempson its interest in 
the New York Insurance Journal and will henceforth be the proprietor, 
and editor, and manager, and all-around Pooh-Bah of that able journal, 
of which he has been the manager for several months. Pretty much 
everybody who is anybody in the insurance business knows, and has long 
known and liked, Louis N. Geldert, ad we wish him the very best of suc- 
cess in his new and multifarious duties. 

The final adjustment of the fur-storage loss of the Brooklyn firm of 
Abraham & Straus has added one more to the long list of demonstra- 
tions of the soundness of the maxim that "honesty is the best policy," 
and a good many well-to-do women may henceforth appreciate that fact. 
The firm had stored furs for a charge of three per cent, on the value 
stated by the owners, and the adjustment of the fire companies' losses 
was made on that same basis— except in the rare cases where the furs 
had been over-valued. About 3,000 women had stored their furs, and 
those of them who thought they were particularly clever when they 
stored thousand-dollar sealskins for, say, $12 — marking down the value, 
so to speak, to $400 — now find that they can recover from the firm only 
the amount of their fradulent valuations. There will doubtless be a tidal 
wave of tears and protests in Brooklyn, but some women who never be- 
fore took the above-cited maxium seriously now have food for solemn 
thought. 

Aboxtf the usual percentage of Insurance Departments were repre- 
sented at the thirty-ninth annual session of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, at Detroit, on August 25-27, and more or less 
interesting papers were presented by Commissioners Rittenhouse, Kclsey, 
Love, and McGivney — a discussion of Mr. McGivney's proposition for 
State regulation of fire insurance agents' commissions appearing on other 
pages of this number. Commissioner Folk, of Tennessee, presided, and 
Commissioner Crouse, of Maryland, was elected to succeed him as Presi- 
dent. The 1909 convention will be held at Colorado Springs, Col. A 
memorial of the late Commissioner Cutting, of Massachusetts, prepared by 
a special committee, was unanimously adopted, and was in part as follows : 

Frederick Lord Cutting was born to a life of service. While but a 
youth he enlisted at the call of President Lincoln, and bore his part with 
honor until the close of the war. He w^as frequently assigned for special 
duty, and did it well. His discharge from the army did not send back 
to the North a man of demoralized character, but one fit to stand as a 
man among men, one as eager to enter upon the calm pursuits of peace 
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as he had been to do his duty in the rough turmoil of war. His first call 
upon arriving home was to serve in the Adjutant General's depart- 
ment of his home State, which gave him congenial emplo3rment But 
what may be called his life work was in the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, to which he was soon transferred, and where he rose from 
clerk to Insurance Gmimissioner, occupying the latter position for ten 
years of his thirty-five years in that department of labor. His resigna- 
tion took effect November 30, 1907, and his death occurred on the seventh 
day of the new year following. On the private and personal side he was 
kind, sympathetic and tender hearted, yet he had an inflexible will. which 
kept him true to his high ideals in respect to virtue, temperance, de- 
votion to his family and loyalty to his convictions. His service to the 
business of insurance it is difficult to measure, but we do know that he 
stood for sound companies, honest management, full publicity and a 
supervision in fact as well as in name. The public is better ott because 
Frederick L. Cutting lived, and the insurance commissioners have a worthy 
example to emulate. While we mourn his loss we rejoice that we have 
had the benefit of his labors, known the inspiration of his presence, and 
felt the satisfaction of being able to point to him as "one of us." It is such 
men and what they stand for that gives strength and character to an 
organization like this, and afford a prophecy of the coming of the King- 
dom of Righteousness on earth. 
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TWENTY YEARS OP RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND 
THEIR URGENT CALL FOR ACTION 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



NOW that an advance abstract of the prospective Twentieth 
Annual Statistical Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been issued, authoritative figures of the results of 
railway accidents in this country in the years 1887-1907 are avail- 
able. It is therefore possible to strike a balance-sheet of the 
casualty experience of American railroading during the broad 
stretch of the last twenty years, by means of a careful study of a 
conq>lete set of the Commission's annual statistics I have com- 
piled such a balance sheet, and a retrospective, bird's-eye, view 
of the railway-accident history of the United States from the 
establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission down to 
date — and of this particular phase of the casualty hazard of this 
country — ^is now for the first time herewith presented. 

As the dreary monotony of annua^ announcements of a 
steadily-increasing number of killings and maimings might have 
suggested, the aggregate showing is positively appalling, pre- 
senting such hitherto-unheard-of totals as 155,366 persons killed 
and 1,042,466 injured in the twenty years ending June 30, 1907^ 
The mere magnitude of these figures can scarcely fail to im- 
press any reader at sight, but only by virtue of comparison with 
numbers or quantities of commonly-known significance can their 
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actual meaning be graphically presented. As that eminent Eng- 
lish economist, the late Prof. William Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., 
once put it in the course of a lecture before the Statistical So- 
ciety, of London, (now the Royal Statistical Society) : "There 
is little or no significance in any statistical number, except as 
compared with some other similar number." In other words, 
without the flesh-and-blood addition of comparisons and inter- 
pretations, the dry bones of ordinary statistical statements loom 
up before the eyes of the ordinary lay reader as a meaningless, 
and somewhat-gruesome, skeleton. 

Hence it undoubtedly has been, that the alarming figures of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's annual reminder of rail- 
road accidents in this country have not made an3rthing like the 
lasting impression upon the American people which the gravity 
of the situation would have warranted, and, standing alone in all 
their statistical nakedness, even the colossal figures for the last 
twenty years might be likewise barren of lasting results. They 
should, however, prove to be the last straw needed to break the 
camel's back of American lethargy on the subject of railway acci- 
dents, and thus move public-spirited citizens and civic bodies of 
the necessary influence to formulate and earnestly present at 
Washington the unquestionable demand for an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the causes, and possible remedies, for this country's 
shameful leadership among all civilized nations in the matter of 
preventable railway accidents. For these reasons, I have en- 
deavored to show by means of certain comparisons and graphic 
diagrams the real significance of the twenty-year records here- 
with presented, and venture the hope that the effort to arouse 
the necessary public sentiment in some influential quarters will 
not prove entirely futile. 

As previously stated, in the twenty years ending June 30, 
1907, no less than 155,366 persons were killed and 1,043,466 in- 
jured by railway accidents in this country. Just what do these 
figures mean? Well, suppose that, by way of an illustration 
whose force must be apparent to all men, the figures in question 
are compared with the populations of some well-known American 
city and State of whose respective magnitudes everyone has at 
least an approximate conception. For instance, take the city of 
Denver, and the State of Connecticut, whose total populations in 
1906, according to the latest estimates of the Bureau of the 
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Census, were respectively 151,920 and 1,005,716. On this basis 
it would appear that, were some unexplained pestilence to carry 
off every man, woman and child numbered among the present 
population of the great city of Denver, the dead would not number 
as many persons as the American railways have killed in the last 
twenty years; and that the million and more persons who have 
been more or less maimed in railway accidents within the confines 
of the United States in that same period have outnumbered by 
nearly 40,000 the entire population of the State of Connecticut 
according to the latest estimates. Such, by way of one illus- 
tration, is the gruesome significance of the grand total of railway 
accidents for the last twenty years. 

Were the somewhat hackneyed, but always-effective, com- 
parison of railway accidents with the Civil War figures for killed 
and wounded again to be pressed into service, the contrast 
might now be made much more convincing than ever before, 
owing to the availability at this time of railway accident figures 
for the entire twenty years during which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been collecting statistics on the subject. An 
official summary of the casualties of the Civil War, prepared by 
the Adjutant-General's office at Washington, places the total 
losses of the volunteer and regular armies of the United States 
during the four years of the War, exclusive of deaths from 
disease, at 150,224, of whom 67,058 were killed in battle, 43,012 
died of wounds, and 40,154 met death as a result of accident, 
murder, or confinement in Confederate prisons. In other words, 
if the number of persons killed by railway accidents in this country 
in the last twenty years be placed side by side with the total losses 
of the Union Army in the four years of the Civil War, exclusive 
of disease, it will be noted that the victims of fatal railway acci- 
dents have numbered 155^366 as compared with an actual battle- 
field mortality of only 150,224 on the Union side from the begin- 
ning to the end of the War. Including the 199,720 reported 
deaths from disease in the Union Army, and the estimated mor- 
tality of 133,821 of the Confederate Army (from both wounds 
and disease), the total mortality on both sides in the Civil War 
was 483,765, and it therefore would seem that our railways have 
sacrificed practically one-third as many lives in the least twenty 
years as the g^eat struggle of 1861-5 cost this country. Surely, 
no further demonstration of the startling magnitude of our rail- 
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yfzy roster of killed and wounded would be needed ! 

The mere magnitude of the list of casualties is terribly im- 
pressive, but the horror of it is emphasized by the incontroverti- 
ble fact that at least a large proportion of both the fatal and non- 
fatal accidents were of a preventable nature. Every man wb( 
has made even a casual study of the subject has speedily becom 
convinced of that fact — ^and that it is a fact, and not a mere theory 
is conclusively proven by comparison of the accident exjperieno 
of the railways of this country with that of the railways of th( 
United Kingdom which annually haul about half again as man; 
passengers as do our railroads, but now kill and maim scared; 
one-quarter as many, and a decidedly smaller percentage of railwa; 
employees. Of course, the fields of operation of American an< 
British railways are materially different, in area, topography, an< 
various other conditions, and at last reports the total singl 
track mileage of the railways of the United Kingdom was onl; 
38,866 miles (without sidings), as compared with a single trad 
mileage of 229,951 miles, or about six times as much, in th 
United States. But, this material difference in track mileag 
more than offsets other differences in conditions in which th 
British railways have an advantage, for it is one of the axiom 
of railroading that, the greater the density of traffic the greate 
the danger of accident. Obviously, transporting half again a 
many people in a given time within the restrictions of one-sixt 
as much track would materially increase the individual pas 
senger's liability to accidental injury, were the two roads unde 
comparison equally well-equipped and equally well-run. That th 
British railways are much better equipped, and much better rut 
is unanswerably shown by their comparative freedom from seriou 
accidents, along side of our railways' experience. 

How strikingly large is the difference between the accider 
records of the American and British railways is shown by th 
appended comparison which I have compiled from the Interstat 
Commerce Commission's Annual Reports on the Statistics c 
Railways in the United States, and the General Reports to th 
Board of Trade upon the Accidents That Have Occurred on th 
Railways of the United Kingdom, for the last twenty years— th 
Interstate Commerce Commission's reports ending with June 3( 
1907, and the Board of Trade reports with December 31, 190< 
In the main, both reports are complete, but in the rare cases c 
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early years for which some figures were missing the blanks have 
been filled in with estimated figures on the basis of the average 
of near-by years. Thus compiled, here is a condensed comparison 
of the total number of persons killed and injured by accidents 
the railways of the United States and United Kingdom in the 
twenty years : 



.ABLE I— A COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL NUMBERS KILLED AND IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENTS ON THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 





The United States 


The United Kingdom 




Killed 


Injured 


Killed 


Injured 


X^assengers 

^Employees 

^Dther Persons. . . . 


6,414 
53,046 
95,906 


101,004 
812,181 
129,281 


2,739 

9,921 

11,129 


47,281 

277,000 

12,898 


Totals 


155,366 


1,042,466 


23,789 


337,179 



Any presentation of the total numbers of accidents, to pas- 
^sengers, employees, and "other persons," is somewhat unsatis- 
factory, for the reasons that (1) under the last-named heading 
^uch a statement necessarily includes a very large number of acci- 
dents to trespassers and others whose own carelessness is practi- 
'^rally alone responsible for the accident, and (2) a considerable 
X)ercentage of accidents incidental to the ordinary risks of life 
^md not properly chargeable to the railways or their employees. 
Thus, as will be noted by the above comparison, more than sixty 
X)er cent, of the total number of victims of fatal railway accidents 
in the United States, and nearly fifty per cent, in the case of the 
"railways of the United Kingdom, were neither passengers nor 
^anployees, but "other persons." Due weight should be attached 
^€o this fact in considering all blanket reports of railway accidents, 
^though as a rule it is entirely overlooked in most of the news- 
^l)aper and magazine articles on the subject. Taking the gross 
figures as presented in the above comparison at their face value, 
the relative proportions of the total numbers of railway accidents 
in the United States and the United Kingdom in the last twenty 
years are graphically shown in Diagram A which accompanies 
this article on the following page. 
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The most accurate measure of accidents for which the rail- 
nrays are more or less directly responsible is that afforded by a 
study of the number of passengers and employees killed and in- 
jured by "train accidents," or collisions, derailments, parting of 
trains, and breaking-down of locomotives and cars, as such acci- 
dents are separately classified in the Interstate Commerce G>m- 
mission's reports. Occasionally a train accident may be properly 
chargeable to unpreventable causes, or "act of God" as the old- 
time phrase ran, but in the vast majority of cases a train acci- 
dent is solely due either to neglect of the railway management 
or some error on the part of its employees. Consequently, such 
accidents may be regarded as railway accidents pure and simple, 
and a comparison of them in the case of the American and British 
railways for the last twenty years much more accurately traces 
the relative efficiency and responsibility of the two systems of 
railroading than did the crude figures for the total number of 
accidents above given. The comparative showing, as compiled 
from the official reports in both cases, is as follows : 

TABLE II — ^A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBERS OF PASSENGERS AND 
EMPLOYES KILLED AND INJURED IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS ONLY ON 
THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KING- 
DOM IN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS 





The United States 


The United Kingdom 




Killed 


Injured 


KiUed 


Injured 


Passengers 

Employees 


2,978 
11,112 


54,616 
74,619 


418 
198 


11,788 
2,492 


Totals 


14,090 


129,235 


616 


14,280 





This grouping of the figures for train accidents vividly records 
he greatest of the differences between the railway-accident show- 
ngs of the two countries, from one point of view ; I have below 
^resented another arrangement of those same figures which in- 
tensifies the case. The above table shows that the total number 
Df deaths of passengers and employees due to train accidents 
Dnly was nearly twenty-three times as large in the United States 
^ in Great Britain, that the aggregate of persons injured was 
nine times as large, and that more than seven times as many 
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passengers were killed and nearly five times as many injured in 
train accidents in this country as in the United Kingdom in the 
last twenty years. In the case of trainmen the differences arc 
much greater, the number of employees killed in the United States 
being more than fifty-six times as great as that in the case of the 
British railways, and the number injured nearly thirty times as 
great. To be sure, about four times as many trainmen are em- 
ployed on American railways as on British railways, but that fact 
by no means accounts for such startling differences in the numt>er 
of employees killed and injured in train accidents. The showings 
of the above tabulation are otherwise presented in Diagram B. 

When the ratios of train accidents to total accidents in both 
countries are contrasted, it at once becomes apparent that a much 
greater proportion of both fatal and non-fatal accidents in this 
country is due to railway disasters than in the case of the English 
railways. In other words, when the grand test is applied to the 
comparison of railway accidents in the two gjeat English-speak- 
ing countries, the pronoimced inferiority of American railroading 
in point of security at once becomes painfully apparent. Here are 
the official figures : 

TABLE III — ^A COMPARISON. OF THE RESULTS OF TRAIN ACCIDENTS 
ONLY WITH THE TOTAL ACCIDENTS ON THE RAILWAYS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE LAST 
TWENTY YEARS 





Killed 


Injured 




Total 
Acci- 
dents 


Train Accidents 


Total 
Acci- 
dents 


Train Accidents 




Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent. 


Passengers 

United States. . . 
United Kingdom 

Employees 

United States. . . 
United Kingdom 


6,414 
2,739 

53,046 
9,921 


2,978 
418 

11,112 

198 


46.43% 
15.26% 

20.95% 
2.00% 


101,004 
47,281 

812,181 
277,000 


54,616 
11,788 

74,619 
2,492 


54.07% 
24.93% 

9.19% 
.9% 



The remarkable excess in the numbers of passengers killed 
and injured in train accidents on American railways as compared 
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with the corresponding figures for the railways of the United 
Kingdom would be surprisingly large, even were the number of 
passengers annually carried, and thus exposed to the risk of train 
accidents, substantially identical in the two cases. But, in fact, 
at the present time the British railways annually haul about half 
again as many passengers as do the railways of this country, and 
in the last twnety years the total number hauled by the railways 
of the United Kingdom was all but twice as large as was the 
number carried by American railways. Most assuredly the num- 
ber carried must be considered in connection with the number 
killed and injured, in order to calculate the actual percentage of 
accident, and the following comparison takes that important 
factor into account: 

TABLE IV — A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBERS OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 
AND THE RATIO OF KILLED AND INJURED IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS 
ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM IN THE 
LAST TWENTY YEARS 



United States. . . 
United Kingdom 



Number Carried 



Number Car- 
ried for Each 
One Killed 



11,837,362,675 
*20,010,018,996 



3,974,937 
*47,870,859 



Number Car- 
ried for Each 
One Injured 



216,738 
*1,697,491 



♦Not including season ticket-holders. 

The above tabulation tells in the most concise manner possible 
the story of the great superiority of the railway system of our 
British cousins as compared with our railways, in point of safety 
for the traveling public. It shows that the British railways carry 
more than twelve times as many passengers for each one killed, 
and nearly eight times as many for each one injured, in train 
accidents as do our railways, and, otherwise stated, these figures 
mean that American railways kill by train accidents 25.16 pas- 
sengers for each 100,000,000 carried, and maim 46.14 for each 
10,000,000 carried, compared with 2.09 and 5.89 respectively in 
the case of the railways of the United Kingdom. Once more 
resorting to the graphic method of stating the case, these com« 
parisons on the basis of the ratios of passengers killed and in- 
jured by train accidents to the number of passengers carried, are 
converted into impressive form in Diagram C. 
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Stated in the briefest, simplest, fashion, such is the compara- 
tive record of the railway systems of the United States and the 
United Kingdom for the last twenty years, as compiled from the 
official figures of both countries. In 1901 not a single passenger 
was killed in a train accident on any of the railways of the United 
Kingdom, in 1902 and again in 1904 the number so killed was 6, thus 
making the total for those three years only 12, whereas in those 
same years in the United States 545 passengers were killed in 
train accidents, and with an occasional rare exception the number 
so killed and injured is persistently increasing, despite the sup- 
posed improvements in road-bed, equipment, and safeguards. In 
the last recorded year, ending June 30, 1907, the number of pas- 
sengers killed in train accidents had mounted to 376, and the 
number thus injured to 8,113; 894 employees were so killed and 
7,350 so injured, and all told 11,839 persons were killed and 
111,016 injured by railway accidents during the year, as com- 
pared with grand totals of 10,618 and 97,706 during the previous 
fiscal year. Twenty years ago, in 1887-8, the corresponding totals 
were only 5,282 and 25,888, respectively. While on this side of 
the water the annual railway accident figures have steadily been 
climbing — sometimes by leaps and bounds, as it were — on the 
other side of the water the reverse has been true, the British rail- 
ways having killed and wounded less passengers by train accidents 
in the last five years than they did in the first five years of the last 
twenty-five-year period, namely, 1887-1891, although they carried 
more than half again as many passengers in the last five years. 

How long is the traditional laissez-faire policy of the United 
States in the matter of railway accidents to be allowed to con- 
tinue, in the face of the steadily-increasing number and per- 
centage of entirely needless killings and maimings? The com- 
parisons of railway casualties in the United States and the United 
Kingdom presented in this article conclusively prove that a goodly 
percentage of our railway accidents might readily have been 
avoided, had the necessary steps been taken. The victims of 
those preventable accidents cannot be brought back to life, but 
needless sacrifice of thousands of lives in the years that are to 
come can be averted, if Congress can be aroused to the crying 
need for the sweeping investigation of the subject which must 
precede any intelligent diagnosis of the evil and prescription of 
Jthe proper remedies. 
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Nearly thirty years ago, in 1879, the future president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., published a little book under the title of "Notes on Railroad 
Accidents," and in it called attention to the singular attitude of 
the American people toward railway accidents which had already 
become noteworthy, thus earnestly stating the case : 

"In regard to railway accidents, the United States, whether 
deservedly or not, enjoys a most undesirable reputation. Foreign 
authorities have a way of referring to our 'well-known national 
disregard of human life,' with a sort of complacency, at once 
patronizing and contemptuous, which is the reverse of pleasing. 
Judging by the tone of their comments, the natural inference 
would be that railroad disasters of the worst description were in 
America matters of such frequent occurrence as to excite scarcely 
any remarks" (pp. 250-1). 

This caustic review of the manifestation of the American 
temperament in this country's treatment of the railway accident 
problem was published nearly thirty years ago, be it remembered, 
and nearly eight years before the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887. About eleven years later, in the 
Second Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways issued by 
the Commission, Mr. Henry C. Adams, the Statistician of the 
Commission from its organization down to date, presented an in- 
teresting analysis of railway accidents in this country in the year 
ending June 30, 1889, and remarked (pp. 37-8) : "If these figures 
be placed by the side of corresponding figures for England, the 
comparison is greatly to the discredit of the United States. The 
total number of passengers carried was 472,171,346, from which it 
appears that 1 passenger in every 1,523,133 was killed, and 1 
passenger in every 220,024 was injured. For the year 1888 the 
rate of casualty in England to passengers from railway accidents 
was 1 passenger in 6,942,336 killed, and 1 passenger in 527,577 
injured. These facts are submitted without comment except to 
say that they should be judged in the light of the exhibit made in 
a former part of this report when considering the nature of equip- 
ment and the number of men employed. It is possible to carry the 
idea of economy too far and to lose sight of the fact that life is 
of more importance than money/* (The italics are mine. — E.B.P.) 

Similar comments almost innumerable might be cited, stretch- 
ing all the way from the publication of Mr. Charles Francis 
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Adams's book in 1879 down to date, and accurately enough the 
story might be pronounced an oft-told tale. And yet the remedy 
seems almost as far away to-day as was it thirty years ago. Con- 
gress has taken pecks at the subject, to be sure, as for instance in 
the way of ordering the general installation of automatic couplers 
and train brakes, the restriction of railway employees' working 
hours, etc., but the fact that the increase in both number and per- 
centage of railway accidents continues unabated proves beyond 
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Diagnun B — The Startling Results of Train Accidents in the 
United States as Contrasted With Those of Great 
Britian in the Last Twenty Years 



all peradventure that it has not gotten down to the core of the 
subject. Nothing but an exhaustive investigation of railway acci- 
dents at home and abroad will serve that purpose, and about a 
year ago I ventured to send to President Roosevelt an article 
on those lines which I had published in The World's Work maga- 
zine, and asked his co-operation in bringing about the enactment 
of a law providing for such an investigation. The President re- 
ferred my letter to the Interstate Commerce Commission "for 
consideration and reply," and the Commission's answer was in 
part as follows : 

"Your appeal for a painstaking investigation in the matter of 
railway accidents by Federal authority is one that has engaged 
the attention of the Commission for some time past and has been 
recommended to Congress in its annual reports for three sue- 
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cessive years. A bill to this end was introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Congressman Esch, of Wisconsin, and will no doubt be 
re-introduced during the coming session. Until such investiga- 
tion is provided for by law we cannot hope to secure the requisite 
publicity concerning the real causes of railway accidents to enable 
Congress to legislate intelligently concerning the matter," 

In other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
liestitatingly confirms the contention that only by means of a 
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Diagram C — Number of Passengers Killed by Train Accidents 
Only for Each 100,000,000 Carried, and Number 
So Injured for Each 10,000,000 Carried, in the 
United States and the United Kingdom for the 
Last Twenty Years 

sweeping investigation of the whole subject can rational steps for 
the amelioration of the crying evil be formulated, and in its 
Eighteenth Annual Report (issued in 1904) thus announced this 
deliberate conclusion, which has been repeated in each of its sub- 
sequent reports : 

"The great increase in train accidents during the past year 
(ending June 30, 1903) has led to widespread discussion, and 
the causes assigned for various accidents are numerous and con- 
flicting. Among these causes have been mentioned the influence 
of labor unions, laxity of discipline, long hours of labor, employ- 
ment of inexperienced men, overtaxing the facilities for handling 
business, and many others. The fact that there exists so wide a 
diversity of c^inion on this important subject, and a careful ex- 
amination of the reports sent in by the railroad companies, cover- 
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ing the more serious accidents, suggests that if the public is to be 
supplied the facts ought to be made the subject of an impartial 
investigation on behalf of the Government. If, as has been as- 
serted, the block system is no remedy for collisions, because rail- 
road managers are unable or unwilling to enforce proper dis- 
cipline and prevent men from ignoring rules and disobeying 
signals, there is certainly great necessity for thorough investiga- 
tion of railway accidents by Federal authority, so that proper 
remedies may be decided upon and introduced for the protection 
of the public. * * * * The need for such investigation is the 
greater because the conditions which result in collisions exist all 
the time. The collisions that cause deaths by the score and arouse 
the indignation of the whole public are due to causes which figure 
in the records ez*ery month. The question at issue is the abolish- 
ment of these causes without regard to whether the results be 
the death of a single unknown and obscure brakeman or a great 
catastrophe killing large numbers of passengers" (pp. 103-5). 

It would be impossible to state the case more comprehensively 
and more conclusively than it is stated in the above extract from 
the authoritative recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; and yet, up to date the Commission's annual recom- 
mendation on these lines has proved utterly futile. Why? Con- 
gressman John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, who introduced and se- 
cured the enactment of the so-called Sixteen-Hour Bill, limiting 
the hours of service of all railroad employees connected with the 
movement of trains, has introduced various bills providing for the 
decrease of the railway-accident hazard, and writes me: "I have 
been trying to study the problem for the last four years, but my 
voice thus far has been 'a still small voice.' " To reiterate the 
question once more, why this mysterious unwillingness of Con- 
gress to enact the legislation on the pressing necessity for which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and all who have studied 
the subject, are agreed? 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the causes for this Con- 
gressional inaction, but, whatever may be the real causes, the in- 
action — and the consequent needless killing and maiming of thou- 
sands of railway passengers and employees each year — in all 
probability will indefinitely continue, unless public-spirited citizens 
and influential civic bodies in various sections of the country unite 
in demanding of Congress the legislation necessary to provide for 
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an exhaustive investigation of the railway-accident evil. The 
present situation is a burning National disgrace. 

The President-elect of the United States is a man of judicial 
temperament and long judicial training, and is accustomed to 
group the facts in each case brought before him, digest them, and 
arrive at sound and logical conclusions. If, in the face of the 
prospective innumerable demands upon his time — ^both before and 
after March 4th next — he can find opportunity to make even 
the most cursory study of the great railway-accident problem, 
I am certain that he will feel abundantly justified in exerting 
his influence to secure the legislation necessary for a sweeping 
Federal investigation of the whole subject. I shall bring the 
matter to his attention and venture to hope that he will so do. 

Edward Bunnell Phelps 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



IN a general way it might be said that any and every movement 
which tends to reduce the risk of life or property operates to 
the advantage of some branch— or perhaps branches— of insur- 
ance. In the case of railway accidents, the insurance interest is 
twofold, both life and casualty companies being directly con- 
cerned. Hence it is that we have given the bulk of the space in 
this number of The American Underwriter to (1) an exhaus- 
tive review of American railway accidents from the organization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission down to date, and (2) 
a most significant comparison of the railway accidents in this 
country and the United Kingdom for the twenty-year period end- 
ing June 30, 1907. It has seemed to us that the array of official 
figures therein presented, and the positive demonstration of the 
startling excess of accidents in this country as compared with 
the United Kingdom — ^with its vastly greater passenger traffic, 
and much more congested field of operations — can scarcely fail 
to impress upon any intelligent official, or lay reader, the impera- 
tive demand for a sweeping investigation of the whole subject of 
railway accidents to the end that, first, the real causes for Ameri- 
ca's appalling lead in this gruesome field may be ascertained, and, 
secondly, that the most effective means of at least in part elimi- 
nating these causes may be devised. 



To summarize in a few words the showing which the official 
figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the last twenty 
years present, in that period no less than 155,366 persons were 
killed, and 1,042,466 persons were injured, in accidents on Ameri- 
can railways, the number of the killed therefore exceeding the 
present total population of the great city of Denver, Col., and the 
roll of the injured exceeding by nearly 40,000 the entire present 
population of the State of Connecticut. Or, to make another 
comparison possibly still more impressive, the number of those 
killed in American railway accidents in the last twenty years actu- 
ally exceeded by 5,142 the total losses of the volunteer and regular 
armies of the United States, exclusive of deaths from disease. 
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in the four years of the Civil War, and amounted to about one- 
"third of the total mortality of both the Union and Confederate 
sirmies in the gjeat struggle of 1861-5! In those same twenty 
3rears, the railways of the United Kingdom caused scarcely one- 
seventh as many deaths, and, though carrying more than half 
•sigain as many passengers, killed but 418 passengers in train acci- 
<lents as compared with 2,978 passengers so killed on American 
xailways. These sombre facts are conclusively presented in both 
'tables and diagrams in the article which leads this number 
of The American Underwriter^ and loudly call for immediate 
investigation. 



Only by the most sweeping and painstaking investigation of 
every phase of the railway accident problem, both at home and 
abroad, can any rational and permanent remedy for the present 
unbearable conditions be devised. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission long since arrived at this conclusion, and in its 
annual reports for several years past has earnestly advocated such 
a step, but apparently without the slightest effect. In so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, there is no question about the 
Constitutional power of Congress to make provision for a Federal 
investigation on these lines, but for some mysterious reasons 
every move in that direction has somehow been blocked in com- 
mittee-rooms, and proved utterly futile. That a successful move 
to this end will eventually be made in Congress, there can be no 
question ; the only question is, when ? We hope that the time has 
at last arrived, shall bring the matter to the attention of various 
officials and influential civic bodies, and, whether or no the move- 
ment succeeds in the near future, shall believe that the effort was 
worth the making, and that the far-reaching possible benefits to 
both the life and casualty branches of insurance abundantly justi- 
fied the extended consideration of such a subject in this insurance 
magazine. 



At no previous period in the history of American insurance 
have there been so many signs of a determined fight all along the 
line against the iniquity of excessive insurance taxation. Of 
course the subject is an old one, and almost innumerable papers 
and protests against the taxation evil have been prepared and pre- 
sented in a desultory way at insurance conventions of previous 
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years. But the present indications are that the day of mere 
papers and protests has passed, and that some sort of united in- 
surance action on the subject is near at hand. If this latter-day 
crusade can be said to have had any specific beginning, possibly 
the action taken at the thirty-eighth annual National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, at Richmond in 1907, may be said 
to have inaugurated the pending move. A special committee 
was then and there appointed to consider the subject of insur- 
ance taxation as contrasted with taxation of other lines of busi- 
ness, and this committee filed an exhaustive report at the recent 
annual meeting of the Convention at Detroit in August last; 
a comprehensive array of tables showing the taxes and fees paid 
by accident and casualty companies was submitted to that com- 
mittee by William Bro Smith in behalf of the Board of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters — and subsequently presented in printed 
form at the recent annual meeting of that body in New York 
City. Only a few weeks before the meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at Detroit, a particularly able 
paper on "Taxation of Insurance Premiums" was read before 
the International Association of Accident Underwriters, at At- 
lantic City, by Insurance Commissioner Rittenhouse, of Colorado, 
and at the second annual session of the Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in December next there will be a general conference 
of the executives of all the leading American and Canadian 
life companies on the taxation question. In other words it 
would seem that the insurance interests of this country are 
about to concentrate their forces on what football men would 
term "a mass play," and it is within the range of possibilities 
that this concentrated eflfort will produce actual results. Should 
the movement be so directed that the enormous policyholding 
class in this country is made to realize that it is being annually 
mulcted of approximately $20,000,000 in order to meet the taxes 
levied upon the various branches of insurance, and induced to 
file its protest with the law-makers of the various States, there 
would not be the slightest question of beneficial results. For, 
after all is said and done, the political Solons are timid little 
creatures. Once convince them that they are antagonizing the 
people whose votes make them what they are — ^and not merely 
penalizing impersonal corporations — and they would take to cover 
like a flock of frightened partridges. 



INSURANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 



One of the most instructive of all the annual insurance publications 
is "The Brown Book of Life Insurance Economic^," the work of Ben- 
jamin F. Brown, of Boston, and the eighth annual edition of that work 
— ^that for 1908-1909 — which has just made its appearance, is one of the 
most important of the series, dealing as it does with the year 1907, which, 
from the life insurance point of view, is a never-to-be-forgotten twelve- 
month. As Mr. Brown puts it in the opening sentence of his "Review 
of Three Eventful Years": "The passing of the year 1907 will be long 
remembered as marking the close of a period of depression and shrink- 
age in the business of life insurance without parallel in the history of 
the institution in this country, save only that which befell during the 
prolonged financial crisis of the *70s." As a tabular summary on that 
same page shows, in 1907 nine of the leading New York companies wrote 
in new business but $315,190,900, as compared with $885,628,600 written 
by those same companies in 1904, and sixteen companies of other States 
wrote only $435,161,900 as against $414,431,000 in 1904, thus making the 
total of new business written by these twenty-five leading companies 
(industrial companies omitted) in 1907 only $750,352,800, as against a 
total of $1,300,059,600 in 1904. In addition to his careful review of the 
last three years, Mr. Brown statistically tells the story of the Interest 
Exhibit, the Profit Balance-Sheet, the Cost of New Business, Gross Ex- 
penses, Company Growth as Related to Expenses, Waste and Gain, Divi- 
dends Paid and Net Cost per $1,000 Insurance in 1907, and in great detail 
deals with Surplus Earnings, Investments, and Mortality, Expense, etc, 
supplementing his score or more of tables with a wealth of explanatory 
text. Every one of the 111 pages of the book is of real value, there is 
none of the obvious "padding" which disfigures many so-called insurance 
works, and the man who desires information regarding the life insurance 
history of 1907 cannot well invest to better advantage the $2 for which 
a copy of "The Brown Book" (in flexible covers) is to be had by address- 
ing Benjamin F. Brown, 159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 



Another notable fixture of the annual output of life insurance refer- 
ence works is the massive section of "Best's Insurance Reports" which 
deals with the legal reserve companies, assessment associations, and fra- 
ternal orders of this country. The third annual edition for 1908-1909 is a 
quarto of 465 pages, contains detailed reports on 177 legal reserve com- 
fnnies and about two score of assessment associations and fraternal 
orders, and considerable explanatory matter dealing with the various sys- 
tems of life insurance, and the more important features and fixtures of 
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those systems. In the case of each of all the more important companies, 
the preliminary statistical summary of assets, liabilities, income, and 
disbursements in 1007, is followed with (1) a General Review, (2) an 
Analysis of the Strength and Solvency of the Company, (3) a Study of 
G>st of Insurance and Returns to Policyholders, and (4) a Review of 
Policy Conditions. This enumeration of the regular features of the study 
of each company, of course, signifies that the work radically differs from 
a mere reprint of the figures presented in the reports of the various 
State Insurance Departments, and testifies to the unique character of 
"Best's Insurance Reports," which unquestionably are in a class by them- 
selves in the field of annual insurance publications in this country. The 
fact that the volume at hand is not only the third of its series, but is 
materially larger and better than any of its predecessors, attests the 
popularity of the series with the non-insurance class for which it is 
especially designed. 



Out in far-away Wisconsin there is an unquestionable leaning toward 
some form or other of State Insurance, and, though, as yet not sharply 
defined, that leaning is manifested in the thirteenth annual report of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Part I, for a copy of which 
we are indebted to Commissioner J. D. Beck. The Commissioner does 
not directly advocate Liability Insurance by the State, to be sure, but in 
between the lines of his report — rather than in the lines themselves — ^we 
think we can detect various suggestions of "the Wisconsin leaning" 
toward State Insurance. Possibly the vivid recollection of many bits of 
evidence of such a tendency in other fields of insurance in the Badger 
State has led us to misconstrue Commissioner Beck's report, but we do 
not think so. For instance, in discussing the "money cost of accidents" 
(on page 105) he says that "to the employer, the cost of the existing 
system varies with the industry, but averages from five-tenths to six- 
tenths of one per cent, on the wage bill and from $2.50 to $2.80 per man 
per annum," and then adds: "This is chiefly for liability insurance prem- 
iums. Less than half of this money reaches the victims of the accident" 
Here is a decided suggestion of a yearning for some system of Liability 
Insurance other than that supplied at present by corporations organized 
for that purpose. Then, again, the suggestion of "permissive legislation, 
combining the idea of encouraging co-operation between employers and 
employees, State supervision of insurance funds to guarantee fairness, 
and the opportunity for workingmen to provide adequately for them- 
selves," and the final proposition to "provide for a volimtary co-operative 
insurance fund," all seem to lead in the direction of some substitute for 
the present system of corporate Liability Insurance. However readers of 
the report may differ with Commissioner Beck on that score, his report 
is none the less an exceedingly interesting compilation of industrial acci- 
dent figures and a thoughtful study of the many questions involved, and 
we cordially recommend it to all interested as a valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject, well worth filing for future reference. 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



THREE PETROL "FIRST-AID" FIRE ENGINES ORDERED IN LONDON 

Another self-propelled appliance for the London Fire Brigade has 
just been put into service. It is a petrol motor escape van and a com- 
bined 'first-aid" engine, and is the first of three such machines ordered 
from Messrs. Merryweather and Sons. It can attain a speed of twenty 
miles an hour on the level, and is capable of negotiating any hill in the 
London district. The "first-aid" cylinder, which is worked by compressed 
air, holds 35 gallons and discharges through 180 feet of special rubber 
hose coiled on a hydraulic reel. — The Review (London). 

TRACES OF AN ASSESSMENT UFE ASSOaATION IN 1699 

A contributor to the "Post Magazine" has apparently unearthed par- 
ticulars of the first life office established in England. Its name was "The 
Society of Assurance for Widows and Orphans," and it made its appear- 
ance in 1699. Traces of it have been found among some miscellaneous 
papers in the Guildhall library. The members (who were London busi- 
ness men) all paid the same contribution, and no one could join after 
the age of 45. The membership was to be restricted to 2,000, but it may 
never have reached that limit, as the number enrolled in 1907 was 1,104, 
and the Society seems to have become defunct about five years later. It 
was on the assessment principal, otherwise it might have been alive now, 
and gradually attained great size and performed much useful work. For 
over two hundred years, therefore, assessmentism in assurance has been 
tried, and it has failed all the time. — The Finance Union (London). 

WHICH AMERICAN JOURNAL WAS IT THAT BALKED AT THIS ENGLISH JOKE? 

It is sometimes stated — it certainly is not true, but that is neither 
here nor there — that a hammer is required to drive a joke into a Scots- 
man's head. Might we passingly observe that there are others? For in- 
stance, some time back, a contemporary — the Policyholder, we believe — 
stated that Lloyds' had refused to insure a consignment of Directoire 
dresses because they were too risky. Here, we imagine, was perpetrated 
a small joke, but an American journal takes the matter quite seriously 
and indulges in some more or less pertinent remarks on the action of 
Lloyds in "regarding the risk of insuring against the caprices of women's 
fashion as too hazardous." Perhaps it is true that, as a prominent man- 
ager once remarked to the then editor of this journal, jokes are out of 
place in a serious business paper, and so, if they fall hideously flat — as in 
this instance — the authors have only themselves to blame. — The Commer- 
cial World (London). 
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T. E. young's sound ARGUMENT AGAINST STATE INSURANCE 

Anything coming from the pen of Mr. T. E. Young, B.A., F.I. A., 
must be read with the greatest interest. A series of articles by him has 
appeared in an evening paper on "The Problem of State Insurance." Mr. 
Young compares the Government insurance business with what the private 
companies do, very much to advantage of the latter. He points out that 
after 41J/2 years' operations the number of Government contracts in ex- 
istence was 13,261, assuring the sum of £765,861, the average amount 
per contract being about £58. We need not quote the Board of Trade 
returns to show in comparison how ludicrously small the Post Office 
insurance business is, despite the magnificent organisation at its service. 
Mr. Young gives convincing proof that State insurance in England is a 
failure, if not a farce. These articles come at an opportune time, for 
it is understood that the State has certain designs on other departments 
of insurance. — The Review (London). 

STATE FIRE INSURANCE OPERATING ON A SLENDER MARGIN IN NEW ZEALAND 

Amongst other Socialistic experiments, New Zealand, some three 
years ago, evolved a system of State Fire Insurance, which does not seem 
to have attained any important proportions, but yet must have been a 
thorn in the side of insurance companies doing business on ordinary lines. 
The general manager of this State Fire Insurance Office, in his annual 
report, confesses that the business is being conducted upon rates of 
premium that are too low for the risks involved. As a consequence of 
this policy, after making moderate provision for unexpired risks, the 
amount of the fire insurance fund at the end of the year was only £1,566, 
which, if an ordinary company were being dealt with, would not be a 
figure to attract new business. The general manager claims that the rates 
under which the office has worked have been the lowest in the world for 
similar risks, but stultifies his remarks under this head by reiterating the 
view that the present rates of premium are quite inadequate in view of 
the increasing liabilities of the office. — The Insurance Journal and General 
Financial Record (Lx)ndon). 

THE PHOENIX, OF LONDON, LAUNCHES AN EDUCATION FUND POUCY 

Ingenuity in framing schemes of insurance increases with compe- 
tition, and our first-class offices are very keen in keeping up with the 
times. The guiding principle of most plans is to furnish the policyholder 
(or dependents) with money just at the time when needed the most 
Fathers with growing sons and daughters know the value of education, 
and what it costs. The Phoenix Assurance Company is now endeavoring 
to meet the case of parents or guardians of good but not really wealthy 
means who may be desirous of ensuring for their children a continuance 
of higher education, up to the age of 21 years, at public school or uni- 
versity. Under the Phoenix system the parent anticipates the future and 
sets aside a small sum annually in premiums during the early years of 
the child's life, when the cost of education is small, thereby securing at a 
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specified age an "educational annuity" payable for the term of years fixed 
at the outset. The annuity pays the whole or part of school and college 
fees, together with the cost of maintenance, and the modern demand for 
a high-class education is met, whether the child is intended for a pro- 
fesional or commercial life. — The Review (London). 

INSURANCE AGAINST INSANITY THE VERY LATEST ENGLISH NOVELTY 

At last we have a really new insurance! We owe it to the general 
manager of the Legal and Commercial Insurance Company — Mr. P. Daw- 
son. It is explained on the first page of this issue, and briefly stated, is 
an insurance against the risk of insanity. It should result in a very 
large premium income, for although the premiums are small it provides 
protection against a real and increasing risk, and should be a new means 
by which enterprising agents and brokers should be able to materially 
increase their connection and reinvigorate their canvassing campaigns. 
Probably few men who have not considered the matter closely know 
exactly how terribly widespread insanity already is. Mr. Dawson tells 
me that there are no less than 126,000 people certified insane in the 
United Kingdom at the present time, and that this figure represents one 
person in every 280 of the population. How many successful men go 
home every night after a hard day's work feeling utterly exhausted men- 
tally? These are the men who will give their attention to the new in- 
surance and will probably take it up, especially as the premiums are low. 
The cost is only 10s. per annum to provide ilOO per annum for five years 
in event of insanity, or 15s. for ilOO for ten years, or £l per annum for 
£100 for an unlimited period. — The Policy (London). 

THE "old EQUITABLE's" UNIQUE RETURNS TO POUCYHOLDERS 

A striking proof of the value of a policy in the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, commonly known as the "Old Equitable," is afforded 
by the detailed statement of the death claims for the year 1907 which 
the society issues. From this statement it appears that 102 policies be- 
came claims; that these 102 policies originally insured a total sum of 
il25,000; and that, after paying i22,952 in bonuses commuted during the 
currency of the policies, the amount paid when death occurred was £235,- 
438, thus making £258,390 in all, or rather more than twice the amount 
assured. Those policies which resulted in claims dated from 1840 up to 
1905, and it may be worth noting that while two which became claims 
were issued in 1840, the earliest date, there were also two that were only 
issued in 1905, the latest. Of the two dating from 1840, the first was for 
il,000, and the bonuses added made the total amount payable £4,086; 
in the second case, the assurance was for £2,000, and £8,146 was paid. 
While £258,390 was paid over these 102 policies, the whole amount of 
the premiums paid upon them was only £128,874, or about half. In two 
cases the combined amount of the sum assured and declared bonuses 
exceeded four times, but did not equal five times, the original sum 
assured; in 14 cases the combined amount exceeded three times, but did 
not equal four times; and in 26 cases the combined amount exceeded 
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twice, but did not equal three times, the original sum assured. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was established in 1762, and is well 
known as an office which has never paid commission. Thus its expense 
ratio is very low, amounting last year to only 6.6 per cent, of the premium 
income. The net new assurances for 1907 amounted to i249,371, and the 
total net premium income increased from £188,202 to £189,933 — a small 
increase, but a very significant one. The younger lives are beginning to 
tell. Also, the total funds increased from £4,910,346 to £4,987,757, which 
is the highest figure for many years. — The Searchlight (London). 

BRITISH FIRE OFFICES SHYING AT THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

Several of the leading fire offices now decline to have anything what- 
ever to do with the motor-car risk. There was a time when the agent 
could influence the issue of a policy at a reasonable rate. But those days 
have, to a great extent, been rendered prematurely obsolete by the con- 
tingencies which have unfortunately arisen from the peculiar elements of 
hazard connected with the industry, and which the offices are now begin- 
ning to consider rather too much for them. Take a motor manufacturer's 
risk, for instance. The more we look into it, and analyse the various 
operations carried on, the less do we see in favour of its acceptance with 
the idea of realising a profit. Beginning with the ''pattern-making" shop, 
here, briefly, we have benches, lathes, saws, boring and planing machines, 
and all the dangers of a heavy wood-working risk. Then in the "ma- 
chine" room, with its shafting and bearings in almost every conceivable 
position — the latter invariably attached to wooden beams by means of metal 
supports, or arms, which obligingly act as conductors to an over-heated 
bearing and render the beams like tinder, ready for any sparks which may 
possibly be flying around — there are machines for milling, slotting, drill- 
ing, planing and grinding the castings, etc., and the ever-present greasy 
cotton waste and naked lights. Another reason why insurance companies 
do not care to accept an amount is that many motor makers' premises 
have indisputably been erected for the purposes of another trade, and by 
some mysterious means have been transformed, or rather mutilated, to 
meet the requirements of a new and thriving industry. Of course, there 
are so many companies now in the field that if the agent experiences 
difficulty in placing business of this description with one or two or them, 
he will find there are others willing to issue him policies, provided they 
secure the rate they quote. This, taken all round, will naturally be stiff, 
but as the follower of a hazardous pursuit is impressed, instinctively, with 
the value and necessity for insurance, the premium demanded is soon paid, 
and for a period of twelve months the insured exists in a state of mental 
peacefulness ; the agent revels, as long as he can, in his commission; 
and the company dwells in painful uncertainty as to whether its experi- 
ence at the end of that time will be similar to that of its contemporaries 
who now beg to decline the risks, "with many thanks for the kind 
offer." — The Policy (London). 
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BRITISH TALK OF STATE INSURANCE CLOSELY FOLLOWS OLD-AGE PENSION MOVE 

With the waning of the holiday period and the resumption of activi- 
ties in the world of commerce, the announcement of a promise by the 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission to consider exhaustively 
the question of State Insurance furnished a topic of peculiar interest in 
insurance circles, while within the last few days that intimation has been 
supplemented by a statement which projects the coming Commission 
on the political screen in huge and fantastic outlines. It is the Insurance 
Freeman, of Liverpool, which, this time, professes to be the mouthpiece 
of secret information, and its tale, if it were credible, prepares us for an 
event that would shake the insurance system of this country to its 
foundations. Our contemporary says it "is in a position to state" that 
certain representatives of the Government, including the Chancellor of 
tjie Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade, have had under 
consideration suggestions* for establishing a State Industrial Department, 
and proceeds to observe that the principle is not new, and insurance men 
will not be surprised to hear that this present democratic Government "has 
conned it over." The idea is, as we understand it, that the Government 
are considering the establishment of a State Industrial Insurance System 
by buying up two powerful insurance offices, the acquisition of which 
would involve the expenditure of tax-payers' money to the tune of ilOO,- 
000,000. It is a delightfully simple proposition, of course, but not easily 
extricated from the clouds where it exists (and is likely to remain) and 
put into tangible form. In a recent article dealing with the projected 
Royal Commission on State Insurance we quoted a well-known fire insur- 
ance expert, who contended that there is no apparent reason why a State 
or municipality should undertake the business of fire insurance any more 
than that of the hundred classes of business, manufacture, or commerce 
which go to make up the trade of a community, and give employment to 
capital and labour. The argument is, we submit, no less applicable to 
life insurance business, which, without State interference, has risen to a 
high plane of commerce, where it represents an institution of which the 
country has a right to be proud. Our companies are strong, progressive, 
and faithful in the discharge of their obligations. What, then, is to be 
^ined by the interference or competition of a State Industrial Insurance 
Department? — The Insurance Record (Lx)ndon). 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW SPANISH INSURANCE CODE 

The Gresham Life Assurance Society has issued in brochure form a 
translation of the Spanish Insurance Companies Act of 1908, which has 
just come into force. There are seven English companies at present 
writing life risks in Spain (including the Gresham, the Sun, the Standard, 
Norwich Union, etc.), while the list of English concerns interested in fire 
and marine insurance is quite a lengthy one. All these companies will 
be directly affected by the new Act, which has been drawn up under 
the supervision of the Minister of Fomento (Don Augusto Besada). The 
provisions of the new law appear to be eminently fair to foreign concerns 
doing business within the Spanish kingdom, and it is evident that King 
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Alphonso's Government is prepared to welcome sound and good business 
from abroad. 

In future, every foreign insurance company desiring to do business in 
Spain must apply, in the first instance, to be placed on a list of author- 
ized companies, which will be kept by the Minister of Fomento. Full 
particulars of the organisation, capital, objects, etc., of every company 
claiming inscription on this register must be furnished in the Spanish 
Language, together with a deposit, and if the claim is accepted notification 
will in due course appear in the Official Gazette. Among the reasons for 
refusal of inscription are: — 

When from an examination of the conditions of the policies or con- 
tracts these appear to contain illegal or ambiguous conditions, or condi- 
tions injurious for the insured. 

When from an examination of the tariffs, mortality tables, and other 
bases for the calculation of premiums and reserves it appears evidently 
impossible to comply with the benefits or profits offered, to the extent and 
within the time fixed in the same, or when they be based on lotteries or 
hazards which cannot be determined on a rational basis of calculation. 

When the form and manner of investment of the amounts collected by 
the association be not set forth in the statutes or in resolutions incorpo- 
rated with the same. 

Insurance against death of children under 14 is expressly prohibited; 
but for the most part the companies are allowed a fairly free hand in the 
nature and manner of carrying on their business. The question of re- 
serves is carefully gone into, and it is provided that foreign insurance 
companies must keep a certain proportion of such reserves in Spain. 
Contracts must in every case be drawn up in the Spanish language. — The 
Insurance Record (London). 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 



John B. Jackson^ president of the Western Insurance Gmipany of 
Pittsburg, was recently injured by being thrown from his horse, and died 
of his injuries. 

William D. Wyman, for many years Illinois manager for the Berk- 
shire Life, has been elected Vice-President and Treasurer of that Com- 
pany, and will make his headquarters at the home office at Pittsfield 

At the current monthly meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York, held on the evening of the 27th inst, a lecture on 'Trailing the 
Firebugs" was delivered by William L. Beers, fire marshal of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, and illustrated with stereopticon slides. 

William W. Undebhill, who had been connected with the United 
States Fire Insurance Company for nearly half a century, and for more 
than twenty-five years had been its President, recently sold his stock 
interests and retired from the Company. Charles A. Norris, formerly 
Vice-President and Secretary, has been elected as his successor. 

Representatives of sixteen companies writing liability business — ^for 
the most part in attendance at the annual meeting of the Board of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters — met on the day after that convention and 
organized the Liability Insurance Association, with Walter C Faxon, of 
the Aetna Life, as President, and F. H. Kingsbury, of the Pennsylvania 
Casualty, as Secretary-Treasurer. 

In all probability, the installation of the new high-pressure water 
service in certain sections of New York City will eventually lead to a 
reduction of fire rates for those sections, but the coniplete failure of the 
S3rstem at a recent fire — ^while doubtless due to some accidental inter- 
ference, rather than to any fundamental defect in the system — will nat- 
urally make the New York Fire Insurance Exchange somewhat cautious 
in jumping at conclusions on the subject 

The recent annual meeting of the Board of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, at the 'Hotel Astor, in New York City, was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Board, in point of both attendance and scope 
of its discussions. Edson S. Lett, president of the United States Casualty, 
was elected President; William B. Joyce, president of the National 
Surety, was made Vice-President; and W. F. Moore, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, is the new Secretary. 

The plan for the organization of an Insurance Institute at Hartford 

N 
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has at last taken tangible shape, the Insurance Institute of Hartford now 
being an accomplished fact, havinjg: been organized in the latter days of 
the current month. William B. Qark, president of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, is its President, and the Vice-Presidents are: Archibald A. 
Welch, of the Phoenix Mutual Life ; Walter G. Cowles, of the Travelers ; 
and Charles E. Parker. The new organization starts with about 500 
charter members. 

Following closely on the election of George C. Markham to succeed 
Henry L. Palmer as President, the Directors of thfe Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have now advanced Second Vice-President J. 
W. Skinner and Third Vice-President P. R, Sanborn to the positions of 
Vice-President and Second Vice-President, respectively, the office of 
Third Vice-President having been abolished. In the first nine months 
of 1908 the Company made a new record for itself by writing 29,227 new 
policies, insuring $80,264,691. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on the 28th inst, William Wallace McQench, for- 
merly General Counsel and Second Vice-President of the Company, was 
elected to succeed the late John A. Hall as President; Secretary William 
H. Sargeant was made Second Vice-President; and Wheeler H. Hall, 
Assistant Secretary since 1903, was appointed Secretary. Mr. McClench 
is a graduate of Tufts College, and has been associated with the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life for the last fifteen years. 

The prospective second annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, on December 4-5 next, at No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
will practically take the form of a heart-to-heart conference of all the 
leading life companies of the United States and Canada on means and 
methods of curbing the present outrageous imposition of taxes on the 
life insurance business. Robert Lynn Cox, the new General Counsel and 
Manager of the Association, has issued a blanket call for such a meet- 
ing, and papers will be contributed by a number of life insurance author- 
ities. 

Of the making of new forms of life insurance policies there is no 
end, and one of the very latest forms now on the market is the Educa- 
tion Fund Policy of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
which provides for an income of from $500 upward to be paid annually 
up to age 25 to the designated son or daughter of the deceased policy- 
holder, in order to meet the cost of completing his or her education. If 
the father survives the attainment of age 25 by the child named as bene- 
ficiary, the policy may be transferred to another child, or otherwise con- 
verted, and if the child survives the father but dies before reaching 25, the 
unpaid annual instalments are payable to the father's estate. The prem- 
ium, of course, is calculated on the basis of (1) the father's age and (2) 
the child's age, and decreases each year so long as the insured lives, in 
accordance with the steadily-decreasing risk. 
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Can You Sell Life 
Insurance ? 



If You are Confident 

that you can sell life insurance if 
allied with the right Company issu- 
ing the fight kind of a policy, and 
are not satisfied with the success 
you have attained in the past, try 
an Equitable contract. You will at 
once discover — 

1st: That the State endorsement of the 
Standard Policy convinces the most 
skeptical applicant that its provi- 
sions are absolutely in his interest 

2d: That when it is further demonstra- 
ted that the Equitable is the strong- 
est Company in existence, the aver- 
age man will prefer it to any other. 

3d : That the prompt payment of all just 
death claims by the Equitable 
(which is the chief function of any 
life insurance company) will enable 
you to secure business which might 
otherwise go elsewhere. 

Equitable representatives are 
making: money. 

For information regarding an agency 
address : 

George T. WasoN, 2d Vice-President 

The Equitable Life 
Assurance ^Society 
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120 Broadway, New York City 
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^'The Fundamental Principles of Probability** 
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kHiitat Actiurj of the XqoiUble Life Amrance Society of the United SUtee. 

The woik issued under the above title in 1906 contains the questions 
snted at the examinations of candidates for admission as Associates 
Pdlows of the Actuarial Society of America in 1805, and a complete 
a of solutions of the problems prepared by Mr. Henderson, is the only 
I of the kind ever published in this country, and is an invaluable aid to 
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LAST year the life insurance companies of this country paid 
twelve million dollars to the States as the share which the 
holders of life insurance policies should contribute through the 
companies to the expenses of government. A number of methods 
were used by the States in collecting this amount. Two millions 
were secured by means of fees levied primarily for the purpose 
of supporting the State insurance departments. The rest was 
collected through taxes levied on all the assets, or on part of 
tiiem, and to a much greater extent by means of taxes levied upon 
gross or net premiums collected by the companies. The problem 
before us is to determine whether this tax should be levied on 
life insurance, and if it should, whether the ways in which the tax 
is imposed are best adapted to secure justice, as far as possible to 
every one concerned. 

Let us examine the situation. We have seen that taxes have 
been collected in the shape of fees, in the shape of taxes on assets 
and on premium income, for reasons which have been stated. 
In the first place, not because of their importance, but mainly to 

Extracts from the notable address delivered by Dr. Zartman before 
the second annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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get the subject on the way, let us consider the fees that must be 
paid by life insurance companies to maintain the supervisory de- 
partments of the various States. From time to time during the 
past century, the States found it necessary to establish control 
over various kinds of businesses. First was banking, then fol- 
lowed transportation and insurance. In most cases, it was neces- 
sary to create new State officials to exercise these supervisory 
functions. In order that the burden upon the general State 
revenues should not be increased, it was usually provided that 
the new officers should be supported by fees collected from the 
corporations or individuals engaged in the industries supervised. 
If this system of fees is applied to banking, transportation, and 
other specific businesses, then it should be applied to insurance. 
As a matter of fact, the fee system of supporting supervising 
departments as it has worked out has not been a success, and 
cannot be defended. It has resulted in extravagant supervision. 
Fees have been made so large that with the great increase in 
business much more has been obtained than is necessary. To use 
up the surplus, needless offices have been created with the result 
that supervision is costing much more than is necessary and much 
more than it would have cost without the fee system. 

We now come to a consideration of the taxes levied on life 
insurance for the support of government in general, that is to 
taxes based on assets and taxes and based on premiums. In this 
problem as has been pointed out, there are two distinct ques- 
tions: first, should taxes be imposed at all upon the insurance 
business, and secondly, are the present methods the correct 
methods? Should level premium life insurance be taxed? One 
cannot answer this question off-hand. It all depends upon what 
the system of taxation is in the State levying the tax. This 
makes the problem complicated for the system of taxation varies 
greatly in different States. As a matter of fact, however, the 
system of taxation in use in most of the States is the general 
property tax. Under a general property tax system, taxes are 
levied on the value of property as a basis, including under the 
category of property on the one hand such physical things as 
real estate, railroads, factories, stores, warehouses and goods, and 
on the other hand so-called intangible property, namely, rights 
such as mortgages, bonds and stocks. Without at this moment 
going into a discussion as to whether the general property tax 
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system can be defended or not, we must accept it as the existing 
condition to which the insurance taxation is to be adjus^ted. 
Under this general property tax system when an individual 
owns real estate, he is taxed according to the value of the real 
estate he possesses. Should not the insurance company which 
owns real estate also be taxed? No one, so far as known, has 
had the temerity to deny that it should not be so taxed. Then 
proceed one step further. When an individual owns mortgages, 
bonds, and stocks, with a general property tax law in force, he 
is taxed upon their value. When these are owned by an insurance 
company should they not also be taxed as was real estate when 
so owned? It is here that those who oppose insurance taxation 
refuse to follow. 

The simplest method which has been adopted to make the in- 
surance tax correspond to the general tax has been the taxes im- 
posed directly upon the assets. But a tax upon assets could not 
be adopted by all the States. Successful companies are located in 
a few States, the assets have been accumulated in the home office, 
the States from which much of them have been collected have not 
been able to get at these assets, and so they levied a tax upon 
premiums. Notwithstanding the other arguments which have 
been made in favor of taxation of premiums, perhaps the great 
underlying reason for the almost universal adoption of the 
premium tax and its persistent use has been the feeling that 
under a general property tax, these assets ought to be taxed in 
some way. Why should they not be taxed under a general prop- 
erty tax system ! With every level premium policy there arc cer- 
tain investment features. Level premium insurance involves the 
necessity of accumulating in the early years of the policy in order 
that the cost may not increase in the later years. It is claimed 
that it is the policyholder who pays the tax. That is true. Why 
should he not pay it if the State in which he lives continues in 
force the absurd, mediaeval general property tax? 

This is the answer to the question, should life insurance be 
taxed. The answer is yes if we are to continue levying a genera! 
property tax including under it as taxable objects, mortgages, 
bonds, stocks and similar property rights. 

But it does not follow from this that the ways in which the 
States have levied the tax upon the business have been just or 
practical. Neither the tax on assets nor the tax on premiums 
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can be justified. The State in which a company is located does 
not have the moral right to levy a general property tax upon all 
the assets of such companies as happen to have their home offices 
in that State. No successful insurance company has gathered its 
assets even for the most part from the savings of citizens within 
the State where it is located. Its assets are the result of premiums 
that it has collected from every part of the country. These assets 
belong in large part to citizens of other States. A life in- 
surance company from the standpoint of taxation is to be com- 
pared to a trust company or a savings bank. The assets which it 
possesses are deposited for the time being in the home office by 
the policy-holders, to be held until the policies mature. 

Few States legislatures have gone to the extent of taxing a 
trust company or a savings bank upon its deposits. Why then 
should they levy a tax upon the deposits in a life insurance com- 
pany? There would be more justice in a State taxing its trust 
companies upon their deposits than taxing an insurance com- 
pany upon its deposits since trust companies are more local in 
their activities. Most of the deposits of a trust company belong 
to citizens of the State in which it is located. To lew a tax 
upon its deposits could be justified on the ground of expediency 
in the collection of the tax. Yet few States have taxed such de- 
posits. How much more then should they not tax the insurance 
company upon its assets which do not belong to citizens of that 
state. Whatever rights a State may have in regard to the share 
of the assets belonging to its own citizens, it does not have the 
same right over assets belonging to citizens of other States. With 
but few notable exceptions, the States have realized this and have 
abandoned the tax on assets. 

Neither does it follow from the fact that under a general 
property tax system insurance ought to be taxed that the States 
should levy a tax upon premiums. A tax levied on premiums 
can be defended on one ground only, that of expediency. It is an 
easy tax to collect and this is a great consideration in the mind 
of the administrator. But the system of taxing insurance by levy- 
ing on premiums is an illogical method, the application of which 
leads to three classes of discriminations. 

1. Discrimination between policy-holders of different States. 

2. Discrimination between different classes of policy-holders 
in the same State. 
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3. Discrimination between policy-holders and non-policy- 
holders. 

Before discussing these discriminations it is well that wc 
should understand in unmistakable language who pays the tax 
on life insurance. Undoubtedly it is the policy-holder. This fact 
is so well understood by those who know the nature of life in- 
surance that no attention would need be given it if there were not 
so many who do not understand the theory of level premium 
life insurance. 

Having established the fact that taxes on premiums are ulti- 
mately paid by the policy-holders, we are now ready to discuss 
the discriminations due to the present method of imposing taxes 
on premiums. The first class of discriminations resulting from 
taxes levied on premiums is due to the fact that some States levy 
much heavier premium taxes than other States. Five State legis- 
latures have thought that a tax of one per cent, upon gross 
premiums is the right amount in order to equalize the burden of 
taxation as between policy-holders and non-policy-holders in their 
States. Six other States have thought that two and one-half per 
cent, is necessary to make the burden equal as between its citizens 
holding policies, and those not holding policies. But how does such 
a tax work out as between policy-holders of different States ? A 
life insurance company does not, it should not, confine its activi- 
ties to one State. To do so would be bad for the citizens of every 
State. To do business on such a small scale would increase the 
expense of insurance, and it would not allow the companies to 
obtain that wide distribution of risks which is absolutely essential 
to safety. Therefore we find an insurance company doing busi- 
ness in a large number of States, paying taxes of one-half per 
cent, in one State for its policy-holders upon their premiums 
and two per cent, in others. In theory life insurance ought to 
cost more in a State levying a tax of three per cent, on premiums 
than in a State levying only one per cent. It does not. Why? 
Because the companies cannot split up their business into forty- 
eight units and treat each one independently, giving the policy- 
holders in each their just desserts. 

In the second place, a tax on premiums discriminates and is 
unfair in that it does not bear equally upon all policy-holders. 
The theory of the general property tax is that it is levied on in- 
dividuals according to their ability to pay, ability to pay being 
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measured according to the value of their property interests. A 
tax of a fixed percentage each year upon the level life insurance 
premium is a tax levied upon the individual irrespective of his 
ability to pay. The policy-holder who pays $120 as the second 
renewal premium on a 20-year term policy, on which a tax of 
2% is levied, is really paying a tax of 10% upon the value of the 
equity which he possesses, while the man who is paying in his 
twentieth renewal premium of $500 on an endowment policy, and 
is taxed $10, is taxed at the rate of only a fraction of one per cent 
upon the equity which he posseses. A tax levied in such a way 
is unjust and unfair. 

The third way in which taxes as they are now levied on life 
insurance are unjust is that they discriminate between policy- 
holders and non-policy-holders in the State levying the tax. It 
has been urged in this paper that under a system of taxation 
based upon the general property tax insurance ought to be taxed. 
This is true. But whenever a modification is made in the gen- 
eral property tax affecting non-policy-holders, a modification 
should likewise be made in the tax upon holders of life insurance 
contracts. This has not been done. In all but but four States, if a 
citizen of a State buys shares of stock in a corporation created by 
that State, he is exempted from the general property tax upon 
those shares. If another citizen of the same State, instead of buy- 
ing the shares directly, buys life insurance and the company pur- 
chases the same shares of stock, no exemption is made in the tax 
which the company directly, and the policy-holder indirectly, pays 
to the State. If an exemption should be made in one case, it 
should be made in the other. It is not, and in this way, the policy- 
holders are discriminated against. 

Two things can be done. First, abolish the general property 
tax or modify it in such a way as to abolish its offensive features, 
or secondly, if this cannot be done, to levy a tax on life insurance 
in such a way as to make it fit in properly with the general prop- 
erty tax as it now exists. The better solution would be the first. 
The general property tax system must sooner or later be abol- 
ished. Its faults are so evident, its injustices are so burdensome 
that a radical change must be made. If the system is to be con- 
tinued in its main features, at least a careful distinction must be 
made in the objects which are subject to the tax. Most of the 
difficulties in our system of taxation are due to the confusion 
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which exists in the minds of men between wealth and the right to 
the use of wealth. 

To levy all taxes on wealth exempting property rights would 
be a real solution of the problem of taxation. But like most good 
solutions it may be difficult to accomplish. How about compro- 
mise measures? Cannot a system be devised for taxing life in- 
surance which can be grafted on to present systems of taxation, 
and thus not involve such a widespread change ? Such a method 
of taxation can be devised. What I have to suggest is that the 
States give up their taxes on assets and taxes on premiums, and 
make the policy-holder liable for taxation upon the reserve value 
of his policy.. This method would fit in well with a general prop- 
erty tax. With the modern policy, the reserve upon a policy is 
always at the disposal of the policy-holder. He can borrow from 
it and he can withdraw it if he cares to do so. In what essential 
way does the reserve upon a policy nowadays vary from the de- 
posit placed in a trust company ? That the insurance company so 
far as it is the holder of assets has always been considered simply 
as the trustee of the policy-holders' funds is amply demonstrated 
by a study of insurance literature. Most States do not tax trust 
companies upon their deposits, but they do tax the depositor upon 
the amount of his deposit. If the States are going to levy a gen- 
eral property tax and under this tax life insurance, the tax which 
they should impose is a tax upon the individual policy-holder ac- 
cording to the value of his deposit or reserve with the company. 

How should such a general property tax as has been sug- 
gested be levied upon life insurance ? That is a practical question 
for the practical statesman to solve. Two methods may be sug- 
gested. First, make the reserve value subject to local assessment 
just as is an investment outright in securities, or a deposit in a 
trust company is subject made to local taxation. The objection to 
this plan is that it would result in much evasion. Of course it 
would. But if the States are going to hold on to the general 
property tax system with all its evasions and its glaring irregu- 
larities, it is perhaps but fair that the man who invests in life in- 
surance should have the same privilege of evading the tax upon 
his insurance reserve. This would be taking a step in the wrong 
direction for tax reform, but if justice can not be done in any 
other way, it is justice that all shall have an equal chance. 

The other method would be to retain the insurance tax as a 
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State tax, and have the companies hand in to the State board of 
tax commissioners a list of all policy-holders in the State, wiA 
the values of their reserves. Upon these values, the State could 
impose a fair tax to be collected directly from the individual 
policy-holders. This would do away with the evasion resulting 
from local taxation. 

Uniformity among the States can be secured in two ways, bj 
the States with a low rate increasing their rates to the level of 
the high rate States, or by the high rate States lowering their 
rates. It is much to be desired that uniformity should be ob- 
tained through the decrease in rates by the high States. It would 
be a move in the right direction. Since some reform is better than 
none, and since it does seem possible at this time to secure this 
much, if nothing further can be secured, let us at least secure uni- 
formity of rates of taxation upon life insurance in the various 
States. 

A brief summary of this extended discussion may not be out 
of place. It has been maintained 

1. That under the existing general property tax system in 
force in most of the States, some tax ought to be levied on life 
insurance. 

2. That present methods of taxing insurance are unjust. 

3. That the best remedy would be for the States to abolish 
the general property tax, or at least to amend it in such a way as 
to include only tangible wealth as subject to taxation. 

4. That if the general property tax cannot be abolished, sub- 
stitute for the indirect tax upon the policy-holders, a direct tax 
upon them, making the reserve values of policies subject to taxa- 
tion, not to the company, but to the policy-holders directly. 

5. That if no other reform can be secured, the policy-holders 
have a right to demand uniform rates of taxation of the various 
States, uniformity being secured generally by a reduction in the 
rates of the high tax States. 



* A CONVINCING ANALYSIS OP THE APPALLING 
FIRE WASTE OP THE UNITED STATES 



IT was with unusual gratification that the officers and Executive 
Committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, in ses- 
sion on the 3d inst., received through your Chairman the invita- 
tion to take part in this conference. The Chairman's intimation 
that the appointment of a committee representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters would be acceptable was at once 
acted upon and the undersigned were named as such committee. 
We desire to express our appreciation of the honor of a repre- 
sentation here and to assure you of our interest in the great 
work you have undertaken and in which the organization we 
represent will be glad to co-operate to such an extent as may 
properly be within its province. 

In considering the waste of the National resources we cannot 
fail to have in mind, as underwriters, the vast destruction of 
values by fire year by year in the United States. Your Commis- 
sion has admirably divided itself into sections to take cognizance 
of the entire subject in a four-fold view — "Waters," "Forests," 
"Lands," and "Minerals" — indicating the intention of broad and 
thorough treatment. We could have desired that the diagnosis 
should have proceeded a step further and added "Fire" as a fifth 
division, and we trust that what follows will make clear the de- 
sirability of some specific treatment of this branch of the subject. 

The annual fire waste in the United States for the last four 
years was $1,257,716,955, or an average annual loss of over 
$251,000,000. This is a daily average loss of $689,160. It is 
true this period includes the San Francisco and Baltimore fires. 
Extending the period to ten years the loss was $2,029,734,345, 
giving an average annual loss of $202,793,434 or an average daily 

♦An address presented at the recent Joint Conservation Conference dif 
Washington, by a Special Committee of the National Board of Fire Undeaii 
writers, consisting of Messrs. J. Montgomery Hare, A. W. Damon, C, G. 
Smith, Geo. W. Babb, R. M. Bissell, R. Dale Benson, and R: 'ErrlW^' 
Warfield. [ ; j; j ,( 
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loss of over half a million dollars ($556,091). This waste is 
an absolute loss of the wealth of the country. The property 
value destroyed by fire is gone beyond recovery. Insurance 
only shifts the distribution of the loss. An irrecoverable loss it 
still remains. 

If this enormous waste and drain were unavoidable, this com- 
mittee would have no mission nor function here; but much the 
larger portion of this loss of property is preventable. The irre- 
futable evidence of this is the extraordinary difference in the fire 
waste of European countries and the United States. 

From reports of United States Consuls it has been show^n by 
our Committee on Statistics that the loss in six European coun- 
tries for a period of five years was 33 cents per capita. The loss 
in the United States for the five years ending with 1907 was 
$3.02 per capita, nearly ten times as much. The result in thirty 
foreign cities gave a per capita loss of 61 cents as against $3.10 in 
the five years' average of 252 cities in the United States. Taking 
the number of fires to each 1,000 population in the same cities, our 
Committee on Statistics found it to be 4.05 in the American cities, 
as against 0.86 for those of Europe, showing also that, in point 
of frequency, fires are far in excess of those abroad. 

It is to be borne in mind that the direct fire loss is not the only 
waste of resources — owing to the greater frequency of fires in the 
United States and their greater destructiveness, more expensive 
fire extinguishing facilities and apparatus must be maintained 
here. We may add that it has been stated, that as many as 7,000 
lives have been lost by fire in the United States in a single year. 

The excessive difference between the fire waste of European 
countries and that of the United States is caused principally by 

First: The difference in the point of view and the responsi- 
bility of the inhabitants of Europe and those of the United States. 

Second: The difference in the construction of buildings. 

Third: The difference in the regulations governing hazards 
and hazardous materials and conditions, and in the enforcement 
of such regulations. 

Referring to the first mentioned cause of difference it may be 
remarked that in a portion of Europe a landlord is responsible 
to his tenants and neighbors for any fire loss due to this negligence, 
and tenants are responsible to the landlord and to their neighbors 
for any loss due to their negligence. In this country a whole city 
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might be destroyed by the unmitigated carelessness of some per- 
son, and there would not be the slightest penalty incurred. In 
Europe wastefulness is generally viewed as indefensible, and a 
person who has a fire is regarded in an unfriendly light, since he 
has endangered his neighbor's property and comfort. In this 
country everybody is permitted to endanger his own and his 
neighbor's property almost ad libitum, either by the absence of 
wholesome regulating ordinances or by their non-enforcement 
The reckless wastefulness of our people is nowhere more apparent 
than in the unnecessary fire drain on their resources. Our people 
appear to have a very erroneous idea of fire insurance, and to think 
that insurance payments re-create destroyed values; whereas the 
fact is that insurance companies are in a sense tax collectors and 
distributors of such taxes among those suffering loss by fire. 

The diflFerence in the ideas of thrift ; in the view of responsi- 
bility to neighbors ; in the perception of the real meaning of fire 
loss or waste, is the cause of the larger number of fires per 
capita in the United States and perhaps of the larger loss per 
capita.- The next principal cause of our excessive fire waste is our 
faulty construction. Our buildings as a whole are more flimsily 
constructed and are larger and higher than in the countries of 
Europe, where the building laws are safer and better enforced. 
Our statement of the third cause of the excessive fire loss in 
the United States, namely, the lack of regulations to govern haz- 
ards, is self-explanatory and need not be amplified in this brief 
address. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, which this com- 
mittee represents, devotes its energies and activities to the re- 
duction of the fire waste and the safeguarding of property and 
life, and has nothing to do with rates of premium. It confines 
itself to matters in which fire insurance companies have a com- 
mon interest and most of which also deeply concern the public. 

Thus, through a Committee on Fire Prevention, commanding 
the services of a corps of engineers, the cities of the country are 
systematically inspected by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers with a view of pointing out defects in water supplies 
and fire department equipments, and copies of these reports, with 
our recommendations for improvements, arc presented for the 
free use of municipalities ; an extensive laboratory plant is sup- 
ported for the purpose of testing materials and devices of a haz- 
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ardous nature entering into the problems of fire protection; a 
model building code has been adopted, ten thousand copies of 
which have been distributed to cities and towns in the United 
States; an arson fund is subscribed from which over a million 
dollars in rewards have been offered for the conviction of in- 
cendiaries; nearly half a million of standard rules and lists of 
hazardous and protective devices and materials were during the 
past year alone circulated to the public free of charge ; hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the rules to regulate electric instal- 
lations are annually distributed, and in every way possible we 
have endeavored to create a sentiment which should tend to place 
some check upon the constantly increasing destruction of values 
by fire. 

The committee believes that the present fire waste in this 
country is an unnecessary National calamity and that, to reduce it, 
it is essential 

First: That the public should be brought to understand that 
property destroyed by fire is gone forever and is not replaced by 
the distribution of insurance, which is a tax collected for the 
purpose. 

Second- That the States severally adopt and enforce a build- 
ing code which shall require a high type of safe construction, 
essentially following the code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Third: That municipalities adopt ordinances governing the 
use and keeping of explosives, especially inflammable commodi- 
ties and other special hazards, such as electric wiring, the storing 
of refuse, waste, packing material, etc., in buildings, yards or area 
ways, and see to the enforcement of such ordinances. 

Fourth: That the States severally establish and support the 
office of Fire Marshall and confer on the Fire Marshall by law the 
right to examine under oath and enter premises and to make 
arrests, making it the duty of such officer to examine into the 
cause and origin of all fires and when crime has been committed 
requiring the facts to be submitted to the grand jury or proper 
indicting body. 

Fifth: That in all cities there be a paid, well disciplined, non- 
political fire department adequately equipped with modem ap- 
paratus. 

Sixth: That an adequate water system with proper distribu- 
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tion and pressure be installed and maintained. In the larger cities 
a separate high pressure water system for fire extinguishment 
is an absolute necessity, to diminish the extreme imminence of 
general conflagrations. 

If the Commission can excite the interest of the people, the 
States and municipalities in the unnecessary and indefensible 
waste by fire in this country and the remedial measures herein 
recommended, they may hope to have accomplished something 
toward diminishing, if not entirely removing, this National mis- 
fortune. 

There are already signs of an awakening public opinion on 
this subject. Many of the Governors have mentioned it in their 
messages to Legislatures; the Insurance Commissioners of the 
various States have frequently pointed it out and urged action, 
and recently the public press has shown an inclination to print 
articles on the subject. A law is now upon the statute book in 
Ohio requiring text books to be read in the schools on the 
"Dangers and Chemistry of Fires." 

As long ago as 1892 a Committee of this Board addressed the 
President of the United States on the destruction of life and 
property by fire. As was expected, it appeared to him a matter 
for State rather than National legislation; and possibly this di- 
rection may now be given it through the connection of the Gov- 
ernors of State with your Commission. With State and municipal 
authorities working together many of the reforms herein sug- 
gested can without question be effected, and if this presenta- 
tion should result in accomplishing this, the desire of the in- 
terest we represent would to that extent be fulfilled and the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country- measurably enhanced. 
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TAKING into account the fact that the oldest of all the fidelity 
and surety companies of the United States, the American 
Surety, will not complete its twenty-fifth year until April next, 
perhaps it is not really surprising that quite a number of kinks in 
that branch of insurance still remain to be straightened out. 
Neither is it at all remarkable that there still is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion — among surety underwriters themselves, as well 
as between surety underwriters and insurance department officials 
— as to the fundamental requirements of successful surety under- 
writing. At least, it would so seem to casual onlookers in the 
Venice of corporate suretyship. 

Insurance Commissioners come and go, annual conventions of 
Insurance Commissioners come and go, surety company officials 
come and go — and even surety companies come and go — and have 
been coming and going in this country for the last quarter of a 
century, and still many of these broad problems remain unsettled. 
Unsettled many of them undoubtedly are, but none of them is in- 
solvable on that account; in fact, as Dr. Henry Jones, professor 
of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, sagely re- 
marked in the course of a recent lecture at Columbia University 
on "Questions which the Politicians Do Not Ask : "No questions 
are really insolvable unless some of their premises are unsoimd." 
Just now, a special committee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners (the Fidelity and Surety Committee) is 
wrestling with some of these questions, with a view to working 
out the proper answers to them, and it may be that a little hand- 
ful of men, for the most part of no practical experience in writing 
surety insurance, may be able off-hand to settle wisely problems 
which the men whose money and interests and time have been 
directly involved in the success of surety underwriting for more 
or less years have been unable to settle. All that may be ; but we 
doubt it. 

Up to date, in so far as we have heard, not even the most de- 
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termined "reformer" in the ranks of the Insurance Commission- 
ers has ventured to suggest so sweeping a reform (?) as the legis- 
lative prescription of a table of minimum premium rates for the 
fidelity and surety companies; but about every other conceivable 
"reform" has been suggested by one or other of the Insurance 
Commissioners, or their understudies. The officers of all the lead- 
ing companies have held repeated conferences, and discussed all 
sorts of possible answers to certain questions formulated by the 
Commissioners* Fidelity and Surety Committee. And yet, there 
seems to be no real meeting of minds on many of the important 
questions involved. Some of the company officials have ventured 
to suggest that the most practical solutions of these problems 
might be arrived at by leaving it to the companies to work out 
their own salvation, and we are somewhat inclined to believe that, 
in the main, that method would be the best. 

That there is altogether too much rate-cutting on fidelity and 
surety risks in times of sharp competition, there can be no doubt. 
Precisely the same thing has been known in the fire, and life, and 
personal accident, and plate-glass, and liability branches of in- 
surance. But all of those branches of the business have come to 
realize the suicidal effects of such practices, and by means of 
united effort on various lines have gradually, and materially, re- 
duced the frequency of those outbreaks. Is it not entirely within 
the range of possibilities, that the fidelity and surety branch of 
the business will profit by the experience of the older branches 
of insurance, and so do in the not- far-distant future? If so, 
would not a reform on those lines, originated and worked out 
from within the business, probably be more effective and more 
lasting than any which could be tentatively mapped out in legis- 
lative committee-rooms, or at two-or-three-day conferences of a 
little group of insurance doctor-politicians? 

The problems as to just how large reinsurance reserves should 
be maintained by surety companies, and how the formulae for the 
computation of these reserves should be determined, are even 
more difficult questions to answer than are those as to means of 
requiring sufficient premium rates. Up to date, both the com- 
panies and the Insurance Commissioners seem to be substantially 
agreed that fifty per cent, of the unearned premiums is about the 
right amount to be set aside in reinsurance reserves; but, why 
fifty per cent., instead of forty per cent., or sixty per cent. ? With 
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some classesof risks written by fidelity and surety companies, ex- 
perience may show that there is no need for such a large resenrc; 
with other classes, it may eventually appear that a resen'e of fifty 
per cent, is really insufficient. In that case, only time, experience, 
and an exhaustive tabulation and study of all the leading com- 
panies' experience, can properly answer these questions. 

In Great Britain, supervision of the insurance companies is 
conducted on a basis fundamentally different from that mapped 
out on this side of the water, no particular reserves being re- 
quired of any branch of the business, but comprehensive reports 
to the Board of Trade, the fullest publicity, and the restraining 
influences of sharp competition being relied upon to prevent ex- 
cessive expenses or undue encroachment upon such reser\'^es as ex- 
perience has shown must be set aside to provide for all ordinary 
losses, and the contingencies of the business. The mere sugges- 
tion of any such open-door policy in this country would doubtless 
]j€ angrily hailed in these muck-raking days as high treason, but 
the enviable world-wide reputation of the leading English insur- 
ance companies — and especially the liberal policy and prompt 
settlement of claims by the British fire insurance companies at 
the time of the great San Francisco conflagration — conclusively 
demonstrates the efficiency of the British method of insurance 
supervision, as compared with the fifty-seven or so varieties of in- 
surance supervision in the various States and Territories of this 
country. 

There is not the slightest possibility of the British substitute 
for the American system of mandatory reserves in the case of all 
branches of insurance ever being adopted on this side of the 
water ; and perhaps, all things considered, it is quite as well that 
such is the case. From the day of Elizur Wright, the legal reserve 
guarantee has been the very backbone of American Life Insur- 
ance, and undoubtedly reinsurance reserves on some basis or other 
will always be required of all forms of insurance companies in 
this country. But they should not be arbitrarily fixed, on a fifty 
per cent, basis, or any other basis not determined in accordance 
with the requirements demonstrated by actual experience. And, 
it probably is entirely safe to say that, substantially all parties to 
the present discussion of surety reserve requirements are willing 
to concede that up to date no such desideratum has been attained 
in the case of the fidelity and surety companies. 
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In his address on "Classification of Fidelity and Surety Risks 
on Bonds of Government Officials** C. H. Bond, of the U. S. 
Treasury Department remarked to the recent session of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners that "the reports 
for last year show that out of eighteen companies engaged actively 
in fidelity and surety business, fifteen paid dividends during the 
year. Of these, only four earned during the year the full divi- 
dends paid. Eleven earned during the year no part of the divi- 
dends paid. And three paid no dividends. It should also be noted 
that during the past year four companies have found it necessary 
to reduce their capitals. Other companies have reduced their 
capitals during the past few years. Several companies have volun- 
tarily gone out of business. And three companies have failed." 

Assuming all these statements to be correct, Mr. Bond's paper 
would undoubtedly seem to indicate, on the face of it, that there 
was abundant room for improvement in the methods of many of 
the surety companies. But, many of his remarks might have been 
applied to the fire insurance business on this side of the water in 
the year of the San Francisco disaster. And there may have been 
abnormal conditions of the surety business in 1907 to account, in 
part at least, for some of the facts cited by Mr. Bond. Assuming, 
however, that there were no such abnormal conditions, the pay- 
ment of unearned dividends, or failure to earn dividends, would 
necessarily indicate one of three things : (1) that too much money 
was spent in getting business^ (2) that more or less business of 
undesirable quality was placed on the books in order to roll up 
volume, or (;]) that other methods of management in the case 
of the companies in question were fairly open to criticism. Book- 
ing business at insufficient rates would practically come under the 
first head, the unwarranted scaling of rates in order to book busi- 
ness being in effect the payment of a commission bonus to the ap- 
plicant, instead of to the agent. We have a strong suspicion that 
therein really lies the most common error of surety companies, 
but that is a point which the companies must settle for them- 
selves. And they could settle it for themselves, and settle it much 
more eflfectively than could any Legislature or any Insurance 
Commissioner, if they were to get together and agree on mini- 
mum rates. At their recent conference, they did formulate a 
schedule of rates on fidelity bonds for various States, and various 
classes of risks, and should that schedule be adopted, and main- 
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tained in good faith, there will probably be no occasion for call- 
ing in the official State insurance doctors, district attorneys, or 
coroners. 

The same thing might be said of practically all other important 
points involved in the reconstruction of the surety business on 
rational, practical, lines. Of course, in the case of so com- 
paratively young a branch of insurance, into which so many n w 
companies are hopefully rushing each year, competition is bound 
to be abnormally swift, and it is no easy task to formulate a 
workable plan for united action of all reputable surety companies 
— ^at least up to a certain point. But, such is the surety com- 
panies' most promising road out of the wilderness — ^and away 
from the danger of hasty, ill-considered, action on the part of the 
supervising authorities — and it is to be hoped that the strong 
men and moving spirits of the business will so realize, and exert 
their influence to attain this result. The increasing size of, and 
increased interest in, the new organization known as the Board 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters should materially help to 
promote such a movement, and, we venture to believe is bound so 
to do, sooner or later. In any event, we hope so. 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



THE unanimous decision of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, by which the ridiculous "year-end 
transaction" charges against the President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company were dismissed as both unproven and 
unfounded, was not oYily an exceedingly pleasant one for all the 
thousands of friends and acquaintances of John R. Hegeman, but 
had been confidently anticipated by everyone familiar with the 
facts in the case. As we pointed out, in the Spring of 1907, when 
the indictment against Mr. Hegeman was returned, the year-end 
transfer of the Metropolitan's loans on which the indictment was 
based, was a bona fide, fully-consummated, transaction, and from 
the lay point of view there was nothing about it to justify even 
technical charges of forgery or perjury in causing it to be entered 
on the Company's books, and making affidavit to the sworn re- 
ports in which it figured. That seemed as clear as daylight, from 
the lay point of view, and the unanimous decision of the Appel- 
late Division proves that, in this one case at least, the lay point 
of view was identical with the legal, and judicial, points of view. 



Nevertheless, in this land of law and order the judicial 
point of view on a legal question is of vastly more importance 
than the layman's view-point, and the discharge of Mr. Hegeman 
from the "custody of counsel" in all probability finally rounds out 
the long series of foolish indictments and prosecutions of insur- 
ance officials in New York County, which constituted an indirect 
outcome of the wrong-doings of certain other insurance officials — 
not a single one of whom was actually indicted or prosecuted! 
The series of events of this character was one of the innumerable 
cases of senseless public clamor, and one of the almost innumer- 
able penalties paid by the State of New York, and the people of 
New York, for the whirlwind of blind rage created by the find- 
ings of the Armstrong Committee, and yellow journalism's con- 
scienceless manipulation and exaggeration of those findings. It 
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is reported that, as a matter of form, the District Attorney will 
appeal from the Appellate Division's decision in the case of Mr. 
Hegeman to the Court of Appeals, but very possibly Mr. Jerome 
may decide not to make this pointless and purposeless move, and, 
even should he make it, there would not seem to be the slightest 
room for doubt as to the outcome. 



Both in point of attendance and transactions, the second 
annual convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
was of vastly more importance than the first annual convention 
in December, 1907. In a word, it would seem that the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents is now finding itself, so to 
speak, or, as the artists have a habit of putting things, it might 
be said to have **arrived/' That there is a field for such an organi- 
zation in the ranks of a business having present assets of con- 
siderably more than $3,000,000,000, is a fact which must be patent 
to any man, on a single moment's reflection. Of course, as we 
have previously remarked, such an organization could not perman- 
ently continue unless it proved its practical utility, and therefore 
its right to live; but the representative character of the recent 
convention, and its thorough ventilation of the evils of excessive 
insurance taxation, probably would satisfy most men that the 
organization had already proved that right. 



If any life insurance men have expected, or do expect, the As- 
sociation to bring about the immediate reduction of insurance 
taxes, or work any other miracles, we can tell them, right here 
and now, that they are hoping against hope. The day of miracles 
long since passed, and Legislatures are not going to be educated 
off-hand up to the point of repealing all foolish legislation — and, 
especially, are not to be persuaded by any one insurance conven- 
tion, or any dozen conventions, to lift taxation which they mis- 
takenly suppose "soulless insurance corporations" are paying. If 
that much-to-be-desired reform is ever brought about, it will only 
be with the help of the protests of an aroused army of insurance 
policyholders, who have been educated up to a realization of the 
fact that they, and not mere bloodless corporations, are the 
victims of the politicians* perennial bleeding. Very likely no such 
irresistible influence ever will be enlisted, but if it is it w^ill only 
be by means of concerted action on the part of the insurance in- 
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terests. It was to kindle, and foster, concerted life insurance 
action that the Association of Life Insurance Presidents was 
organized in 1906, and in the light of recent developments it now 
gives strong promise of proving that it can so do. If it can, and 
does, establish this single possibility, it will have proved its right 
to live, and its permanent success will be assured. 



In tlie course of the fifteen years which have slipped by since 
this periodical was founded, we have so often noted and com- 
mented on the enormous percentage of the annual fire waste of 
this country which is largely due to the constitutional short- 
sightedness and utter carelessness of the American people, that we 
had all but lost hope in the possibility of any reformatory move- 
ment which could appreciably curtail this prodigal national reck- 
lessness. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, however, and 
the widespread interest shown in the new movement for the con- 
servation of our natural resources, recently launched by President 
Roosevelt, gives more promise of promoting such an end than 
anything that has previously happened in this country for a 
generation. To be sure, the National Conservation Commission 
has apparently paid but little attention to the annual fire waste 
of $200,000,000, or more, in the United States, but if the Ameri- 
can people can be aroused to the point of taking some sort of care 
of its mines, and forests, and other natural resources, increased 
care of its houses and buildings against the fire hazard will be an 
inevitable outcome of that aroused feeling. The address of the 
special committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which we present on other pages of this number, will materially 
help to direct attention to that phase of the National Conservation 
Commission's work, and there is therefore still hope that, by 
2,409, A. D., or, anyhow by 2,909, A. D. — or, maybe sooner — 
Americans will give at least a casual thought now and then to 
the foolishness of standing idly by and seeing several hundred 
million dollars' worth of property needlessly destroyed by fire, 
each year. 

Another outcome of the broad movement launched by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, about which the public as yet knows nothing, will 
be the comprehensive report in behalf of the Commission on the 
subject of "American Vitality — Its Waste and Conservation," 
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which has been prepared by Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, and is now in press. We have had the privilege of 
glancing over the text of that voluminous report, and have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be of far-reaching import to the 
people of this country, presenting as it does in compact form a 
broad review of the almost innumerable factors of American 
vitality. Within the covers of a single volume, this work will as- 
semble the resuhs of the very latest investigations on all these 
varied lines, and thus will make readily available for educators, 
and lecturers, and editors, and essayists, a mine of information 
which up to date is so widely scattered, and hopelessly detached, 
as practically to be unknown to the very men who could make the 
most potent use of it. As we understand it, this volume will 
shortly make its appearance, and undoubtedly will attract the wide 
attention which it richly deserves. It so happens that in the previ- 
ous issue of this magazine, we made the statement that ''in a 
general way it might be said that any and every movement which 
tends to reduce the risk of life or property operates to the ad- 
vantage of some branch — or perhaps branches — of insurance." 
No stronger confirmation of the truth of that statement could be 
conceived than that afforded by the probable immediate benefits 
to both the fire and life branches of the insurance business by the 
creation and work of the National Conservation Commission, as 
above outlined. 



There may be a few buildings, or remnants of buildings, still 
standing in this country which actually date back to Queen Anne's 
time, an even two centuries ago, but there is precious little else 
outside of Nature's works within Continential United States 
limits which can boast a bona fide venerability of two hundred 
years. There is at least one landmark of the Queen Anne period 
still in evidence on this side of the water which was builded by 
man, however, and that is in the form of an insurance corporation, 
and a highly prosperous one, to wit, the Sun Insurance Office, 
of London, the oldest insurance institution now in evidence on 
this particular globe. To be sure, the American branch of that 
Methuselah of insurance corporations has not been in evidence 
for two centuries — in fact, was established scarcely a quarter of 
a. century ago — ^but the parent institution in London was founded 
in 1710, and with 1909 enters upon its two hundredth year. It 
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writes practically all forms of insurance, outside of the United 
States — in which it writes fire risks only — ^has well-established 
branches in most of the principal cities of the world, and finds 
Itself on the threshold of its third century in the very best of 
middle-age condition, as it were. In fact, there are only com- 
paratively few other insurance corporations in the world now 
writing fire insurance which can outpoint it in assets or income, 
and there is not a single one in sturdier shape. In so far as the 
number of branches of business, or the number of branch offices, 
is concerned, we know of no other insurance company of broader 
ramifications in the world. The Sun Insurance Office and its 
American Manager, J. J. Guile, have certain strong resemblances 
in hale and hearty condition, and the union of these two energetic 
forces, one corporate and the other corporeal, is an eminently 
fitting one. We sincerely hope that both of them will live to 
double their respective years. 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



INSURED BY WHAT COMPANY, PRAY— THE PRESS AGENTS' LLOYDS? 

Mr. Harry Lauder, the comedian, has, it is stated, been insured against 
accident for il3,000 by an American music-hall syndicate. This sum is to 
be paid if an accident prevents him appearing on the stage. — The Insuranct 
Journal and General Financial Record (London). 

EVEN Lloyd's not immune to criticism 

Lloyd's has shown itself responsive to criticism. A scheme has been 
approved providing for a semi-private audit of every underwriter's ac- 
count by a professional accountant, such audit to be placed in the hands 
of the committee. This will dispel the objection so often raised that be- 
yond the deposit of £5,000 there is no guarantee that any syndicate is 
financially sound. — The Review (London). 

insurance suggestive of the historic betting-book at "Brooks's" 

A curious insurance was effected at Lloyd's on Nov. 11th. Ten 
guineas per cent, was paid on a "risk" to pay a total loss in the event of 
the Russian dynasty ceasing to exist within the next two years. The in- 
surance, it is understood is being effected at the instance of a large firm 
of British contractors who have railway and other imdertakings at present 
in progress in Russia. — The Assurance Agents' Chronicle (Manchester). 

statistics of industrial accidents in SPAIN 

Years Number of Total Per Permanently Per 

Accidents Accidents Cent. Incapacitated Cent. 

1904 11.363 266 1.64 35 0.24 

1905 23.008 225 0.97 41 0.17 

1906 24.525 176 0.71 82 0.33 

1907 30.472 207 0.67 101 0.35 

Thanks to preventive measures, the proportion of fatal accidents tends 
to decrease ; accidents causing permanent incapacity, on the contrary, arc 
charged with a material increase. — U Argus (Paris). 

BRITISH life offices TO OPPOSE BROADENING OF POST OFFICE INSURANCE 

Generally expressed feelings of hostility towards the proposals made 
by Lord Farrer's Committee for the purpose of making Post Office insur- 
ance more attractive were discovered by inquiries addressed to the various 
offices. Mr. F. Schooling, actuary, and joint general manager of the 
Prudential, says: **Certainly there will be opposition from the companies 
to the proposal to increase the limit to £300. In other quarters there was 
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considerable resentment of what was termed the intrusion of the Govern- 
ment into the sphere of the private companies by the adoption of various 
forms of industrial assurance which they have practised. It is certain 
that a strong joint protest will be made against the adoption by the 
Government of the several proposals made. — The Insurance Mail (London). 

"the insurance problem in various stages of forwardness" 

Sir E. Brabrook, on November 17th, addressed the Royal Statistical 
Society on the subject of "Social Insurances." He said that interest was 
given to the subject by the Old Age Pensions Act and by the future 
possible extensions of the principles of that Act. The state of the insur- 
ance problem was in various stages of forwardness all over Europe. In the 
United Kingdom everything hitherto had been voluntary. A State scheme 
of invalidity insurance would lead to the destruction of this successful 
voluntary system, which was at the same time conferring material benefits 
and training good citizens. No scheme of pensions in invalidity could be 
financially sound which postponed to the future the ever-growing burden 
of providing those pensions ; and the only financially sound scheme was one 
in which the contributions were actually made by all the parties in the con- 
tract and actually accumulated so as to be sufficient to meet the liabilities 
incurred. — 77»£7 Policy (London). 

sound advice 

The law case reported in this issue, where a policy was held to be 
void by virtue of an old clause therein, seems to deserve more than a 
casual glance. The assurance had been in existence for some 15 years, and 
notwithstanding that in more recent policies the suicide clause has been 
modified so as to be inoperative after two years from the issue of the 
policy, this clause, in its ancient, unconditional form, was relied on to 
void the policy in dispute. Technically and legally, of course, the com- 
pany was in the right, but is it in the interests of the profession that 
superseded clauses, should be relied on? In my opinion, it is distinctly 
detrimental to the good name of the business. The public has a foolish 
suspicion of insurance companies, and it is such annoying practices as these 
which keep that suspicion alive. If modern policies are free from an ob- 
jectionable clause, surely it is hardly wisdom to fight actions on old policies 
which contained the clause. — The Policy (London). 

MOST BRITISH FIRE OFFICES NOW WRITING "CONSEQUENTIAL LOSSES" 

During the past few days, we have received a succession of circulars 
from the great fire tariff offices, announcing that they are now undertaking 
the transaction of consequential loss insurance. Probably, in a few months 
there will be no fire office in the country which does not transact this kind 
of business. Of course, the effect of so many offices catering for the 
business will be to extend the amount of the business, and there is no 
doubt that when so many institutions are advertising for it, as we suppose 
they will, there must be a great opening for agents and brokers to add to 
their connections. It is a matter for regret that the day of the class 
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office is past for ever. An insurance office can no longer afford to transact 
loss of profit insurance only, or fire insurance only, or accident business 
only, unless it is content to remain a very small institution. If it wishes to 
secure any substantial risks it must be in a position to undertake all the 
different insurances which a commercial firm wishes to utilize. If not, it is 
very likely that sooner or later an office which will cover the whole risk, 
perhaps in one policy, will oust the original office from its position. As 
we have said in previous issues, the purely accident office and fire office 
must in course of time, become not only marine offices, but life offices as 
well. — The Policy (London). 

THE PERENNIAL NEWSPAPER INACCURACY AS TO TIKE. LOSSES 

Newspaper reports of the losses at fires are notoriously inaccurate, 
this being a branch of journalism in which the reporter is almost always 
at fault. He may be easily able to state how many fire engines were io 
attendance, and how many men of the fire brigade at work — these par- 
ticulars are readily obtainable. With regard to the actual loss, that is an- 
other matter altogether. In the most favourable case the reporter may 
be fortunate enough to get hold of the proprietor of the burned premises, 
and so obtain some information as to the insurances effected, and what the 
probable loss will be. But that is only the proprietor's estimate: the 
actual loss may be a very different affair. A less fortunate reporter may 
have to be content with finding out what the building contained — even if he 
goes so far as that — and then forming his own conclusions from the 
luridness of the flames and his own opinion of the value of the contents 
burnt. This opinion can only rarely be even approximately correct, for 
the average reporter knows little of stock values, and still less of the queer 
possibilities of fire damage. As might be expected, he nearly always em 
on the side of big figures — which at least help to make his report look 
more interesting and important Taking the newspaper reports of, say, 
ten fairly serious fires, it is usually safe to strike a general average of loss 
and then divide by three. But this is by no means a reliable method. There 
are occasions on which a quiet, non-sensational fire is put down at a smaO 
loss, when in reality it is much greater. Nearly every statement pub- 
lished by nearly every morning or evening paper as to the loss at a given 
fire is misleading— though few people expect accuracy from such papen 
now.— 7/rf Searchlight (London). 
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possible extensions of the principles of that Act. The state of the insur- 
ance problem was in v:irious stages of forwardness all over Europe. In the 
United Kingdom everything hitherto had been voluntary. A State scheme 
of invalidity insurance would lead to the destruction of this successful 
voluntary system, which was at the same time conferring material benefits 
and training good citizens. No scheme of pensions in invalidity could be 
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in which the contributions were actually made by all the parties in the con- 
tract and actually accumulated so as to be sufficient to meet the liabilities 
incurred— T/ir Policy (London). 
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The law case reported in this issue, where a policy was held to be 
void by virtue of an old clause therein, seems to deserve more than a 
casual glance. The assu/ance had been in existence for some 15 years, and 
notwithstanding that in more recent policies the suicide clause has been 
modified so as to be inoperative after two years from the issue of the 
policy, this clause, in its ancient, unconditional form, was relied on to 
void the policy in dispute. Technically and legally, of course, the com- 
pany was in the right, but is it in the interests of the profession that 
superseded clauses, should be relied on? In my opinion, it is distinctly 
detrimental to the good name of the business. The public has a foohsh 
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which contained the clause. — The Policy (London). 
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During the past few days, we have received a succession of circulars 
from the great fire tariff bffices, announcing that they are now undertaking 
the transaction of consequential loss insurance. Probably, in a few months 
there will be no fire office in the country which does not transact this kind 
of business. Of course, the effect of so many offices catering for the 
business will be to extend the amount of the business, and there is no 
doubt that when so many institutions are advertising for it, as we suppose 
they will, there must be a great opening for agents and brokers to add to 
their connections. It is a matter for regret that the day of the class 
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insurance agents in this country. The President of the National, Josei»h 
A. DeBoer, paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Phelps' memory in a memorial 
circulated by him among the Company's agents throughout the country. 

The Ohio Insurance Department's recent examination of the Ohio 
German Fire Insurance Company, of Toledo, apparently disclosed an 
elaborate and complex system of fraudulent records, made possible by the 
conspiracy of certain officers of the Company, which is almost unique in the 
history of modern American stock fire companies. The Company's charter 
has been annulled, and its affairs are to be wound up, the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance figuring that the wiping out of the entire capital 
and surplus may suffice to make good its unearned premiums. The Com- 
pany dates dack to 1901, when it was organized under the name of the 
Anchor Fire Insurance Company of Cincinnati. It assumed its present 
name in January, 1906, and at the end of 1907, according to its falsified 
records, had total assets of $725,981 and a net surplus of $60,095. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has recently completed a 
thorough examination of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, as to 
its condition on June 30th last, and its report shows that the Company 
which subsequently acquired title to the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city is in excellent condition. The report is presented in detail 
on another page of this number, and shows that the Company on June 
30th last had assets of all but $5,000,000 ($4,944,414), and a surplus to 
policyholders of $931,948, or nearly twenty per cent, of its entire assets. 
Very few insurance companies in the world can boast a twenty per cent 
surplus to policyholders, and the examiners of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust in part explain that Company's very satisfactory surplus by point- 
ing out its economical managerial policy and the material reduction in the 
Company's expense ratio which has resulted from its reinsurance of the 
Security Trust and Life Insurance Compny, some years ago. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Los Angeles, CaL, 
recently took possession of the handsome new office building which it has 
been building for itself on the northwest comer of Olive and Sixth 
Streets, and thus finds itself housed in one of the most solidly-constructed, 
and enduring, insurance structures in the world. The building is a five- 
story steel structure, sheathed in terra cotta and deeply imbedded in con- 
crete. All the window-frames, doors, sills, and cabinet work are of drawn 
steel, not a particle of wood or other inflammable substance was used 
in the construction of the building, and steel shutters, steel fire-doors, and 
two series of steel vaults — one of which is independent of the building 
and runs from the ground floor to the top floor — absolutely protect the 
building, its occupants, and its records from fire. In short, the building 
is one of the few structures of this country which are absolutely fire- 
proof, in fact as well as in name, and is a strong and attractive home for a 
strong and attractive life insurance company. 
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NEW POLICIES 

of the 

>eTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF HAKTPOkD, CONNECT ICUT 

Are tbe Most Up-to-date and Most Comprelieiisive 
Life Insurance Policies to be bad Today 



THIRTY-ONE DAYS' GRACE IN PAYING PREIHUHS 

MOST ADVANCED NON-FORFEITURE FEATURES 

NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL OR OCCUPATION 



Besides combining in one contract all the best features of all the best 
life insurance policies, the benefits of the NEW POLICIES of the JETNA 
LIFE are available to first-class risks if the insured becomes 

TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED 

Agents are wanted to work in both new and old fields selling these 
policies. For further particulars address the Home Office of the ATNA 
LIFE at Hartford, Conn. 

If you arc not under contract with another casualty company 

GET TnB AQBNCY OP THB 

United States Casualty Company 



and try the 
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on it 



Address BDSON S. LOTT, President, Ml Broadway, New York. 
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and London 
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Can Yon Sell Life 
Insurance? 



If You are Confident 

that you can sell life insurance if 
allied with the right Company issu- 
ing the fight kind of a policy, and 
are not satisfied with the success 
you have attained in the past, try 
an Equitable contract. You will at 
once discover — 

1st: That the State endorsement of the 
Standard Policy convinces the most 
skeptical applicant that its provi- 
sions are absolutely in his interest 

ad: That when it is further demonstra- 
ted that the Equitable is the strong- 
est Company in existence, the aver- 
age man will prefer it to any other. 

3d: That the prompt payment of all just 
death claims by the Equitable 
(which is the chief function of any 
life insurance company) will enable 
you to secure business which might 
otherwise go elsewhere. 

Equitable representatives are 
maklnif money. 

For information regarding an agency 
address : 

GioiGB T. Wilson, 2^ Vice-President 

The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
lao Broadway, New York City 



AGENTS WANTED 




or J^EW YOUK 

Exclusive Territory 

Liberal Contrat 

STRENGTH 
E.CUR.ITY 
OLIDITY 



THE UNION CENTK 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF CINHIUl 



BSTABUSHBO 1867. 
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rate of interest earned, low death rati^ li 
pense rate— resulting in lowest cost of ] 
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UNIOH CSHTKAL 
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JSSSS R. CLARK, 

President 
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HiHBT M. MacCbackbm, LL.D^ 
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DAT Classis (LL.B. sfter two ycMs).— Tml 
one-hslf hours required work and six ho«n • 
per week. The mominc snd sftemooa wemltm 
9.t0 to 11.80, and from S.S0 to p. m, 
arranged that the student may do e ff cc tl se well 
office every day. 

EvtHiHO CLASsn (LL.B. aftar threa yeSHi 
hours required work and four homn eptfli 
week. Daily session from 8 to 10 n. as. 

HioHBB DacBBis or LL.1C. and TJ>.— >1b Al 
poness the LL.B. degree, ten addniottal hMf» 
quired for the degree of LI^M. 
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course covering 14 hoars par waoL S«li«iii 
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these degrees. 
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L. J. TOmPKINS, 
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^ to loan in sums to suit on Real Estate, 
r Country, anywhere in the United States, 
lada, at six per cent, interest Two per 
conunission charged for placing loans. 
ftlK> make loans on yachts and vessel 

■; A. H. Crawford, R.F.D. Ronte One, 
Box m Ellicott City, Maryland. 

Ui York DQlverslig Sctool 
MercB. Iccfoms apii Flwapce 

Id regular students, who must be high school 
tct or the equivalent: 

idil iBstmctlon in 

n Imnnee Ktaarlal science 
■niee Law ud the Law of Bieneg. 

«a0»tke student's business efficiency and cam- 
Ptr Is tke prime ebject of all tlie school's work. 

Uairersity year began Thursday erenin^, 
bv to. 1907. All the sessions are held in 
Building, Washington Square East. 



OUR 
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•I 
■ I 



Conrse of Insurance Edncation 
Departient lor Fnrnisiiinii Prosiecti 
New "Model Policy" 



•I 
It 



•I 
•I 



■I 
•I 



WILL PLOn&H THE nELD AID ASSPRE 
THE HARVEST FOR l»OOD A&EIT8 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 



WriU Homo Office. 



HARTFORD, COMN. 



or complete infformatlony addreaa 
W. H. LOUQH, Jr., 3ecy. 

of Commeroe, Accounts and Finance, 

Washington Square, New York City. 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean. 




SUPERIOR POLICieS 
miMMUX a ATWOOO, PfWl 

teo^et 



bnonw«alth of Pennsylvania INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

Harrisburg, Pa., Norember 11, 1908. 

' tm Dmvid Martin, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, do hereby certify, that at the reqnert 
t PIltalMirgh Life « Trust Company 1 have caused an examination to be inade of the books and acooimtB 
ii Company, and the Assets and Liabilities as of June 80th, 1908, were as follows: — 

ASSETS 
Seal EsUte $8,481,000.00 



Mortgage Loans 

Collateral Loans 

Policy Loans 

Premium Notes and Lien Notes ... 
Bonds $898,408.41; Stocks $8,860.00 

Cash in banks and on hand 

Contingent Reversion 

Interest and Rents due and accrued . 
Net due and unreported Premiums . 



r*-- 



858,600.00 

47.500.00 
614,586.56 

88,778.44 
401,658.41 

86.888.15 
5.700.00 

88,841.47 
187.581.80 

$4,944,418.88 
LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve for the carrying out of policy liabilities $8,781,879.00 

880.587.01 



Air other liabiUties 

Assets as security to policy holders in excess of all legal requirements 



$4,018,466.01 
981,947.88 




$4,944,418.88 

C^rital Stock was carefully checked and certified to by the Registrar. Income and Diibane- 
B fgomt over carefully. 

'Tnm Meal Estate was appraised by several independent real estate experts and builders both in New 
■■e ni irnsMrgn. 

!^km affairs of the Compan;r have been managed with the object in view of keeping the expenses as 
Me of the most economically managed life insurance companies. 
Scfvtember 1906, the_business of_the Security Trust ft Life Insurance Company was reinsured bar 



,^ Life ft Trust Company. That Company had disbursed for expenses during 1904 and 1901, 

of its premium income, whereas in 1907, the Pittsburgh Life ft Trust Company transaeted its 

" at a cost that equalled but 17% of its premium income, showing a reduction in the handling 

of the Security Trust ft Life Insurance Company of over 85)4%. 

woold seem, therefore, that the reinsurance and grouping together of these companies was a dis* 

to the Policy-holders of each. 

jlity for maxing a thorough examination and whatever assistance possible was given by tbe 
ad^ tbe employees of the Company, and every courtesy shown your examiner. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal, the day tad 
year firrt above written. DAVID MARTIN. 

Insurance Commisrioner. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

or PSILADELPBIA 

■nuHZ u nta (vm to- bu») - - tiii.)M.»i.N 
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The NEW POLICIES of the PrOTident »re 
nniurpaucd for conciKnen *nd timplicily of 
foTTD and for Bdaplibility ind Ubenlit; in ill 




,,5ec> and Trew. 

id Ati'l Sec'r. 

H, Thinl An'l Ste'i 



BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Tliii Company with its more than fifty ye«n 
of ■oeeewful and honorable praettee, Ita solid 
fl^utcial condition, its talr and liberal polteiei, 
■n lubject to the Hon-Foifeitnie Law of Hum- 
ekUMtta, commends itself to both potiey-holder 
and afccitt. For circulars and rates address: 

;. H. ROBINSON, General A^eot 
2S3 IkeadwaT (Postal Building) New YoA City 
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HARTFORD LIF! 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF CONNECTICUT 



CBORCB B. KSENBY, 



ALL THAT IS BEST IN 
LIFE CONTPACTS HTHER 
!! H TO BUY OR SELL n n 



FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 



OF HEW TORE 

97 to 103 Cedar Street 

liMdi STJ37.t29.SI 

Caplla isd Suflui . . . Z.OI3.m^ 
Umw FiH l» Jii 1. 19M . 28.829.131 JD 

Tin COVPllT GR1IT8 DiSURUCB il nUOWS 
Bondi of Surelysbip for pecaont in 

Burglary, Plmte GliH, Steam Boiler. 

"- "'heel. Emplorera, Puhlic, 
Workmen'a ColtectiTe, Ele- 
md Ceneril LLabililij Per- 
ceidcnt. Health, and Bonded 



METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPi! 

n< coiuair OF ui tm\t. by at mm. fob tiii 



faiflr claimed in the number of Metrop 



vermoni, wTQQC ifliann, i_DnncciiciiT, j.feiawari 
trict of Columbia, Flurida, Oregon. Calorada, Ai 
AlBika, Idaho, Montana. Nevaila. WTaminl. 
Norlh Dakota. New Mexico, Indian Territorr, 
boms. South Dakota, Waihinglon. Hawsti, and 
CITIES, il (iceedi (be combmed population of C 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Boaton, St. 
Qeveland. Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 
SIC Nine ANT FACTS 



of each h 



iompanT'i PolicyHilaimi paid in IMT BV 
n for every Bl tecond) of etch bariiw 
int. tlM.SS a i 



' Policies Place 



ineu day of 8 bourt. 
THE DULY aVEmSK OF THE CaMPAim BUSH 
DURIHR ISOT W'S 
432 per day in number of aaii 
«,39t per day in number ol 

Paid for. 
SI.2JV.3V3.45 per day In New IntnniMa 

and Paid for. 
S162,489.ZT per day in Paymenta to Poticr-I 
and addition to Reaerre, 

ASSETS. SI 98.320,463.23 

Paid to Policy-bolden >inet Orian- 

iiation. plua Amount now in- 

Teated for their Secority $40T.46Z.< 

Anonni of Outitandinilnaannce. Sl.804.94*,! 
Nomher of Policiea in FoKC 9,624.1 
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Volume XXX New York, December, 1908 Number 4 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR 
OF THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 

By J. L. English 

Vice-President, Aetna Life Insurance Company 



CONCERNING the taxation of life insurance certain views 
have recently found expression through some distinguished 
men to the effect that such taxation is just and proper because 
the same fund invested in another way would be regularly taxed 
and that the man who places his spare funds in life insurance has 
no reason to expect relief from taxation more than his brother 
man who places a similar amount of savings in real estate or in 
some other investment where he hopes to accumulate it for the 
benefit of himself or his family. These views have been amplified 
by the Hon. O. S. Basford, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Dakota, in an address before the state convention of insurance 
men at Redfield, S. D., on December 1, 1908. 

To quote from his address : 

The tax is asserted to be a tax on thrift and foresight, so also can 
nearly all tax be characterized. The tax on premiums is levied but once 
on the same property, while a citizen whose thrift and foresight leads him 
to the purchase of additional or better bred stock for his farm, or the 
purchase of a home to save the payment of rent, invests the fruit of his 
thrift and foresight, in property that becomes subject to an annual taxation. 
. . . If tax on all thrift and industry is to be abated, then all tax on 
the poor should be lifted. 

What else but a tax on thrift and frugality is the annual tax levied on 
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the modest home of a section man who works for from a dollar and a 
quarter to a dollar apd forty cents per day and has built a home to save 
rent and in which to house a growing family? What say you of the tax 
on this poor man's cow, with the milk from which he feeds his children? 

Before a legitimate basis can be laid for the frugality and thrift argu> 
ment it would be necessary for insurance companies to prove that fru- 
gality and thrift as represented in life insurance premiums was the only 
wise investments of the fruits of thrift and frugality, .and it would cer- 
tainly become them to show that the results of thrift and frugality as thus 
exemplified exceeded the results of thrift and frugality as it appeared along 
the same lines outside of life premium investments. 

These views are quoted at some length because they afford 
the stnmgest reasons that can be presented in support of the 
practice of taxing the business of life insurance, but they fail to 
recognize certain considerations which are vital to this discussion 
and to the interests of the public. There is indeed no reason wTiy 
the fruits of frugality and industry should be taxed in the form 
of real estate and not in the form of life insurance so long as they 
are considered simply as an investment. The real difference lies 
in the following facts: When a man invests his savings in real 
estate or in any ordinary enterprise he does so with the intent 
and expectation of realizing at least an average rate of interest 
which will be returned to his own pocket and used for still fur- 
ther accumulation for the benefit of the investor, but when his 
neighbor 2q)plies a similar amount to the purchase of life insur- 
ance he knows that at least one-half or two-thirds of the income 
from this fund will never be returned to him but will be applied 
to the care, maintenance, or education of dependent persons who 
might otherwise become a charge upon the state. Is not a man 
who is willing to forego so large a part of the earning of his small 
capital for the public good entitled to consideration? To illus- 
trate: If a multi-millionaire should arise in some state and pro- 
pose to deposit $5,000,000 in some investing institution designated 
for the purpose, with the agreement that two-thirds of the earn- 
ings thereof should be given over to the service of the state to be 
applied to the care, maintenance and education of lliose who 
might be unable to care for themselves, and that the small re- 
maining portion of the earnings should be returned to him with- 
out taxation, the state would welcome such a proposition with 
open arms, and at the death of such benefactor a monument would 
be erected to his memory. But this is life insurance in its prac- 
tical form, or rather the argument against taxation of life insur- 
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ance is much stronger than this illustration presents it, because 
in life insurance the beneficent fund is deposited not by a wealthy 
individual who might forfeit its earnings without sacrifice of 
personal comfort but by a great multitude of comparatively poor 
men. In so far as taxation discourages the deposit of such funds 
or the purchase of life insurance in so far must the state eventu- 
ally increase the direct taxation of its citizens to provide for that 
which would have been provided at a more opportune time and 
in a better way by life insurance policies. Those who favor the 
taxation of these funds are right in saying that they are not 
entitled to exemption because they are the result of thrift, fru- 
gality and industry. They are entitled to exemption because the 
greater part of their income has been devoted to the service of 
the state in the prevention of those ills which would otherwise 
become an expense to the state far greater than the amount of the 
tax. It is not the corporations that are creating this benefaction ; 
it is the policy-holders, every one of whom in the payment of a 
life insurance premium becomes a public benefactor. 

Let us not claim that these funds are to be protected from 
taxation because they are the product of thrift and frugality. For 
the time being also let us ignore even the interest of the policy- 
holder who pays the tax and who is thereby discouraged in his 
beneficent intention, and consider this question of taxation from 
a bald, mercenary standpoint, stripped of all sympathy and senti- 
ment. Is it not for the interest of the state, purely as a financial 
measure, to encourage the creation of a fund whose earnings are 
dedicated mainly to the public needs and are to be applied to 
relieve the state of future expenses and protect it against the 
evils growing out of poverty and ignorance ? 

A variation of the above illustration will better show the in- 
consistency of the tax on premium receipts: Suppose ten thou- 
sand men in a certain state deposit each one hundred dollars an- 
nually under contract that two-thirds of the income therefrom 
shall be devoted to public uses in the care of dependent ones, and 
that the remaining one-third of the income only shall revert to 
the depositors. Would not the state gladly forego a tax upon 
such payments in view of the great saving to the state which 
would eventually result therefrom ? Yet such payments are being 
made by citizens in the name of life insurance in states which 
tax them as high as two per cent, or twenty thousand dollars 
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annually for the privilege of dedicating these contributions to 
the public welfare. It is said, "the state needs the money — must 
have it to pay the annual expense of the state government," etc. 
Better increase the tax on almshouses, orphan asylums, and free 
hospitals, if necessary, but in the long run it will not be necessary 
because the life insurance policies will have forestalled to a great 
extent the expense of institutions. Inasmuch as ''an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure," it is less expensive as well 
as more beneficial to prevent an evil condition than to cure it 
after it has been established ; and as a means of preventing those 
unfortunate social conditions which arise from the premature 
death of the producing member of a family nothing has ever 
been devised which begins to equal the system of life insurance 
as practiced by strong and reliable companies. It is an extended 
view of this subject which the states are invited to take — one 
which is not limited to a single year but looks well into the future. 
Commissioner Basford makes a further remark as follows: 
Surely it is folly to argue for the release of taxation from stock com- 
panies who are in the business distinctively for profit and declare dividends 
to their stockholders. 

Inasmuch as a life insurance company derives its income 
solely from its policy-holders, and as stockholders will not do 
such business at a certain loss, it is apparent that all the expenses 
of stock as well as mutual companies must be derived from the 
premitmis paid for insurance, and as a general proposition the 
premiums must increase with the increase in taxation. True, 
the premiums on existing business cannot be increased, but the 
business of a company, by reason of deaths and withdrawals, 
practically becomes new every few years, and the new premiums 
must be sufficient to meet the requirements. In the long run it 
is the policy-holder who pays the tax upon a stock company, as 
well as in the mutual business, and eventually the state receives 
the benefit of whatever life insurance is done or suffers the loss 
of what fails to be done by reason of the difficulties and discour- 
agements which the law may place in its way. 



THE CONSTANT HAZARD OF AMERICA'S 
DEFECTIVE BUILDING METHODS 

By Richard L. Humphrey 

President, National Association of Cement Users 



IN its mad rush toward a prosperity unparalleled in the history 
of civilization this nation has permitted abuses which are as 
startling to the outside world, as has been our advancement. Our 
priceless heritage of natural resources has been squandered with 
a prodigality that threatens the exhaustion of many of them 
before the end of another century. The most serious is the de- 
pletion of our magnificent forests, which have been slashed and 
cut with such a ruthless hand that unless drastic measures are at 
once taken to save what remains and strive to replace what is 
already destroyed by the replanting of trees, our supply, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Federal forest service, will be exhausted 
in thirty-five years. The greatest waste of timber is caused by 
fires, and the record of the United States is the most shameful 
of all the world. 

In 1907, the property destroyed by fire amounted to the enor- 
mous total of $215,000,000, a per capita loss of $2.51. Of this 
loss, $146,000,000 was in frame buildings and but $68,000,000 
in brick and stone. This terrible waste is not equalled by any 
other nation. Our per capita loss is nearly eight times that of 
Europe, which is reported by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as but thirty-three cents for six leading countries. Under 
similar conditions the fire loss in this country for 1907 would 
have been but $27,000,000 and $187,000,000 would have been 
saved. Nor is this all. The United States has the finest and most 
efikient fire fighting apparatus and private fire protection sys- 
tem in the world. Eliminating the loss through property de- 
stroyed in fires, the cost of fire protection for 1907 amounted to 
$241,401,442. There was paid to insurance companies in excess 

Extracts from address delivered at annual convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Cement Users, at Cleveland, O. 
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of what they returned as losses, $145,000,000; the fire depart- 
ments cost fully $50,000,000 and private protection systems, $18,- 
000,000. Altogether the total cost of fires in the United States 
during 1907 amounted to $456,486,151, or $5.34 per capita, or 
nearly one-half the cost of new building construction for the same 
year, estimated at one billion dollars. 

Confronted by such startling figures, we naturally look for 
the cause, and it is easy to find. This country is filled with 
buildings so faultily and flimsily constructed that they are a con- 
stant menace. In our large cities are thousands of firetraps, any 
one of which may at any time cause a conflagration that will 
wipe out millions of dollars worth of property and destroy the 
lives of many people. 

Our villages and hamlets are for the most part a collection of 
firetraps. In many instances our theatres and assemblage halls 
are on the upper floors of frame buildings. It is a crime against 
humanity to permit public assemblages above the first floor in 
any building that is not fireproof. It is a crime to have a public 
meeting place in any building that is not fireproof. The sooner 
the authorities are brought to such a realization of this as will 
lead to the adoption of adequate laws and their rigid enforce- 
ment, the sooner will these terrible holocausts cease. 

The people of Oeveland have had one fearful lesson in the 
past year in the burning of the Collinwood school house, in which 
the lives of more than 150 little children were lost. While this 
may be charged up to bad construction, those responsible for the 
conditions which permit such structures to exist and to be occu- 
pied for such purposes should be criminally liable. One year ago 
tomorrow another frightful object lesson was afforded in the fire 
which destroyed the Boyertown, Pa., opera house and resulted in 
the death of nearly 200 women and children who were unable to 
escape. 

Instead of profiting by these awful experiences, as would nat- 
urally be supposed, the country, after the horror of the disaster 
has ceased to attract attention, lapses into an indifference which 
can only be removed by another similar disaster. Scattered all 
over this country are Collinwood school houses and Boyertown 
opera houses, and these disasters will recur until these buildings 
are removed and our methods of constructing are changed. In 
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1906, according to the census authorities, more than 5,000 per- 
sons died from bums in this country. 

Deplorable as is the needless and criminal loss of life in fires, 
there is another phase of the question that is most serious — the 
enormous drain on our natural resources resulting from the an- 
nual destruction of millions of dollars worth of property by fire, 
which is not possible under European standards. Last April, a 
conflagration at Chelsea, Mass., resulted in an insurance loss of 
more than $8,000,000. Such conflagrations are possible in prac- 
tically every big city in the country. The fire marshal of Ohio, 
Mr. D. S. Creamer, states in his annual report for 1907 that a 
conflagration costing $300,000,000 is entirely possible at any time 
in this city of Qeveland and in your sister city, Cincinnati. 

These conditions are often attributed to a desire on the part 
of property-owners to erect their buildings as cheaply as possible 
in order to obtain the highest return from their investment 
While this may be true in some cases, I think the real reason is 
that we have not as yet outgrown our primitive conditions, which 
necessarily prevail in newly settled countries. Proper, conserva- 
tive and safe building laws are the result of years of experience 
and that is why Europe shows up to such advantage when com- 
pared to this country. 

While our building knowledge . has hardly developed into a 
science, we are learning rapidly the methods and materials neces- 
sary to secure the safety desired. The American people are not 
slow in adopting improvements when once their value is estab- 
lished. In the last few years we have made wonderful strides 
toward better construction, under the helpful guidance of the 
United States government For many years the Federal officials 
have realized the seriousness of these conditions and the utter 
lack of knowledge concerning the prc^erties of building mate- 
rials. With the government spending $40,000,000 annually in the 
construction of public works, it was found necessary to inaugu- 
rate an elaborate series of experiments, in order that the money 
could be expended wisely, for the government does not insure 
its buildings, but rather strives to make them fireproof. The 
task of finding out the best materials for such structures was 
assigned several years ago to the Technologic branch of the Uni- 
ted States Geological Survey, under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
A. Holmes, expert in charge. 
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Iti the revision of the building laws of the country, the prvfg- 
ress has been extremely slow for the reason that a certain inertia 
must be overcome in removing the prejudice against changing 
existing laws. The influence of various interests opposed to this 
revision for commercial reasons has been another factor in pre- 
venting the adoption of better laws. Adequate laws are the first 
essential in bringing about the conditions that will prevent the 
big annual fire losses. Laws must be enacted that will not only 
regulate new construction, but that will invest in the building 
authorities the right to condemn structures whose very existence 
are a menace to public safety. This is especially true in g^eat 
cities like New York, where the presence of innumerable firetraps 
is a constant danger, which, unless eliminated, may some day 
result in a conflagration that will sweep the city. Laws, no mat- 
ter how perfect they may be, can be of no real value unless they 
are rigidly enforced. Many existing laws, if enforced, would 
prevent the erection of many dangerous structures. 

The most potent influence in the attainment of buildings in 
which public safety is properly cared for, lies with the people. 
If everyone could be brought to a full realization of the dangers 
due to faulty construction, they would soon bring about a reform 
in methods that would result in permanent progress. It is the 
duty of the pec^le to demand buildings of the highest fire-resist- 
ive type in which to live and work, in which their children may 
go to school, in which the sick and helpless may be cared for and 
in which the people may be amused. 

If the public would refuse to make use of a building known 
to be a firetrap, they would apply an effective remedy. 



♦INSURANCE AND REFORM LAWS 

By Charles A. Peabody 

President of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 



IN considering the present condition and the outlook of the 
business of life insurance as it appears to us in the Mutual 
Life the question naturally arises : What are the merits and defects 
of the insurance laws brought into being as a result of the recent 
investigation into insurance methods? They have now been in 
operation for two years. Wherein have they proved of benefit 
and wherein do they err? Present life insurance conditions are 
so logically a result of the new legislation that a discussion of the 
one means a discussion of the other. 

There may be those who are so wedded to the traditions and 
methods of the past that they can see only the defects of the 
laws. That there are deifects and mistakes, and serious ones, I 
thoroughly believe, but I also believe — and I think most of my 
associates in the Mutual Life agree with me — that there are quite 
as many good points in the so-called Armstrong law, and I am 
inclined to think, with the correction of a few errors which were 
committed in the general scheme, the effects of the Armstrong 
law should be of widespread benefit to the business. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to apply to the law the test of 
practical experience and intelligently weigh the question as to 
what its influence has been. 

It is the usual fate of legislative reformers to suffer a storm 
of obloquy for their blunders and to receive very scant praise 
for the benefits which they confer. Personally, I wish frankly 
to recognize and emphasize the great advantages that life insur- 
ance has reaped from the Armstrong investigation itself and from 
the legislation which resulted from it. 

The amendment of the Penal Code, for instance, which makes 
rebating — sl method by which the agent returned part of his com- 
mission to the insured — ^a misdemeanor not only on the part of 

♦ Reprinted from the New York Herald, 
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the agent, but on the part of the person who benefits by the prac- 
tice, is undoubtedly an excellent one, as is also the statute which 
prohibits political contributions by corporations. While much 
may be said in defence of such contributions by corporations in 
some public conditions, on the whole it is certainly better that 
policy holders and stockholders be left to make such contribu- 
tions as individuals. There is little wisdom in allowing corpo- 
rate officers to gain credit for generosity by the use of other peo- 
ple's money, to say nothing of the great relief which those cor- 
porate officers obtain under the new rule by their freedom from 
constant importunity on the part of the solicitors for such funds. 

WISE CHECK ON LOBBYING 

I also believe in the law which regulates lobbying and re- 
quires those who act for compensation in promoting or oppos- 
ing legislation to enter an appearance in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. It certainly ought to be as honorable for a lawyer, 
or a representative, to present the cause of his clients before 
legislative committees as it is to do so before a court Unfor- 
tunately the legislative branch of professional activity has been 
made disreputable by the practice of accepting secret retainers 
and of purchasing and selling supposed political influence, prac- 
tices largely responsible for the creation of confidential or "yellow 
dog" funds and for expenditures which were concealed from the 
trustees of the companies. 

The prohibition of employes of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment from being interested in insurance companies and of the 
companies from paying anything except prescribed fees for ex- 
aminations by the State Superintendent, or by any of his ap- 
pointees; the provision that the State Superintendent shall ap- 
prove the purchase of real estate for office purposes, and the ex- 
change of holdings of real estate ; also that certain reciprocal re- 
quirements shall apply to other States of the Union as well as 
to foreign countries, all seem to be wise. 

And so, of course, is the amendment which prohibits officers 
and director^ from having any interest in loans made by the com- 
panies, as well as the requirement that examinations shall be 
made by the State Superintendent at the proper request not only 
of creditors or stockholders but of policy holders. 

NEW BUSINESS LIMITATION 

The enactment limiting the amount of new insurance that 
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may annually be written is in some form necessary. The limita- 
tion, in the case of the Mutual Life, prohibits the company from 
writing new insurance in any year to an amount exceeding $150,- 
000,000. A large infusion of new risks is essential to continued 
financial stability, at least equal on the average to the amounts of 
risks terminated by death, maturity and otherwise, but we fully 
approve the principle that a limit should be fixed. Many of the 
evils disclosed by the Armstrong investigation were rightly at- 
tributed to the mad rivalry for growth on the part of the leading 
companies, and the necessity of some such legislative check was 
openly and publicly stated by men prominent in each of them. 
In 1892, when such an enactment was first proposed, Mr. Beers, 
the president of the New York Life, wrote that "the one and all 
sufficient remedy would be to limit by statute the amount of in- 
surance that a company might place on its books." In the same 
year Mr. Alexander referred in a public meeting to the competi- 
tive situation as "the same old hell." Mr. McCurdy, the presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, as well as Mr. McCall, who followed 
Mr. Beers as president of the New York Life, expressed them- 
selves to the same effect. A similar proposal was mooted in 
1901, meeting with general favor among life insurance men, and 
the view taken by the Armstrong conmiittee in 1905 is well 
known. 

The benefits of competition to a healthy extent are retained by 
the present limitation, and the evils are to a great extent elimi- 
nated by putting an end to ambitions toward indefinite expansion. 
Ever since the mortmain statutes the English Parliament has, 
as a rule, prescribed limits to the property which any one cor- 
poration shall acquire and hold. This has generally been the 
policy of American legislation. 

Another excellent feature in the new law is the clause which 
requires the board of trustees to pass upon all of the larger sala- 
ries to be paid by the companies and the itemizing of vouchers 
for all but petty expenses and disbursements ; also the legislation 
which has made practicable the conversion of stock companies 
into mutual companies. Where the law has been instrumental 
in necessitating a greater publicity in the conduct of corporate 
business, thus making secret use of corporate funds impossible, 
it has also accomplished good. 
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ELECTION IN MUTUAL COMPANIES 

And now let us turn to the other side of the shield and sec 
where experience shows certain faults in the new laws. 

Conspicuous among these is the section regulating elections 
in mutual life insurance companies. This section allows one vote 
to every policy holder and provides a system of voting by mail, 
compelling, in the case of contested elections, a distribution of 
ballots, in the case of the large companies, to all portions of the 
world. In order that the Antipodes may be thus reached and 
heard from, the administration ticket must be nominated seven 
months before the date of the election and an opposition ticket 
at least five months before, more than a half year being thus 
g^ven over, in the case of contest, to the tumult and excitement 
of the campaign. Obviously, if suffrage is to be extended to 
all policy holders, votes ought to be g^ven to them in some pro- 
portion to the value of their respective policies and in some ana- 
logy to the method of voting allowed to stockholders in stock 
corporations. 

The arguments made for universal suffrage in public affairs 
where a single vote is given to every citizen, irrespective of his 
wealth, the chief argument being that in governmental matters 
life and liberty, rather than property, are of dominant importance, 
have no application whatever in the case of life insurance com- 
panies. It is quite absurd that each one of the thousands of 
persons holding policies for trifling amounts given to them as 
representing the value of lapsed insurance shall have the same 
voting power as a person paying premiums on an insurance of 
$50,000, $100,000 or $200,000. 

Moreover, the policy holders are so scattered over the country 
and over the world that it is entirely impracticable for them to 
organize into anything resembling political parties, which parties 
are absolutely essential to accomplish practical results under the 
system of universal suffrage. There are no available issues upon 
which rival policy holders' parties can be formed. The inevitable 
result is that a contested election involves personal invective and 
personal abuse, and becomes merely a struggle for control by one 
set of men as against another. 

MADE WORSE BY AMENDMENT 

Since the original enactment of this election section of the 
insurance law it has been made worse by amendments. The con- 
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servative plan of dividing boards of trustees into classes so that 
only a minority should be chosen at any one election has been 
abrogated. An entire board can now be turned out every two 
years. An opposition ticket can be put in nomination by the 
written request of one hundred policy holders. If no opposition 
ticket is filed the companies are saved the enormous expense of 
printing and distributing ballots, but they are still subjected to 
the very great expense of making and filing lists which are not of 
any use unless a contest ensues. For instance, the expense im- 
posed upon this company by the requirements of the law in the 
case of the contested election of 1906 amounted to more than 
$200,000, without counting the damage resulting from the disor- 
ganized condition and the loss of energy on the part of officers 
during the period of nearly a year and the incidental loss of busi- 
ness caused by the continued attacks upon the company by the 
opposition party. 

This whole election method should, I believe, be abandoned. 
With the existing stringent laws, which prohibit trustees from 
gaining personal advantage by control of the company's finances, 
which assure publicity in management and which provide ade- 
quate State supervision, it would be entirely wise and safe to 
allow the trustees to choose their own successors and to fill 
vacancies as they occur, a system which has worked perfectly 
well in the savings banks. It might be wise to require the names 
of candidates to be published in advance of their election and to 
provide that those should be ineligible against whom protests 
should be made by policy holders carrying insurance of consider- 
able value. 

The law which prohibits mutual life insurance companies of 
this State from issuing any but policies participating in the profits 
seems unwise. Experience has demonstrated its injustice. By 
this statute the Legislature has discriminated against the New 
York mutual companies. It has unfairly favored mutual com- 
panies of other States and all the stock companies. Naturally 
the overwhelming number of members of a mutual company will 
prefer policies under which they receive dividends predicated upon 
the excess of the company's income above the total actual cost of 
the year's insurance, but many applicants for insurance prefer to 
pay a fixed amount of premium, somewhat lower than the ordi- 
nary rates, and to waive dividends entirely. 
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There is nothing whatever in making contracts of this kind 
incompatible with the mutual idea. The premiums of non-partici- 
pating policy holders are fixed at an amount which will insure 
some profit to the company, and whatever this profit is inures to 
the benefit of the participating policy holders. It is the universal 
practice of all co-operative industrial concerns to deal at fixed 
prices with those who do not care to become parties to the co- 
operative scheme. What led the Armstrong committee to recom- 
mend this enactment has never been adequately explained. 

ANOTHER OBSCURE AMENDMENT 

Experience has also led to grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
the amendment of section 58 of the Insurance law, which amend- 
ment was apparently intended to prohibit applicants for insurance 
from warranting the truth of statements made by them and pro- 
viding that in the absence of fraud all statements made by the 
insured shall be deemed representations and not warranties. This 
section is very obscure. It provides that the policy shall contain 
the entire contract and then proceeds to enact in a negative way 
that the application and other writings may become part of the 
contract endorsed upon the policy or attached to it. It also 
appears that if fraud be shown a statement may still have the 
force of a warranty. It is no doubt quite true that injustice has 
sometimes been done by some of the companies in pleading war- 
ranties by way of defence, but there are certain facts peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the applicant the truth of which he 
ought to be allowed to warrant. 

The provision of the law which would have worked the great- 
est immediate danger if it had been or could be literally enforced 
is that requiring within a given time the sale of all the companies' 
holdings of shares of stocks of corporations. The holdings of 
stock of life insurance companies in this city amounted in value 
on January 1, 1907, to more than $127,000,000. These were for 
the most part stocks which were not readily marketable in large 
blocks, although they were of the highest order from the stand- 
point of investment and had been of great profit to the companies. 
It ought to have been manifest to anyone with experience on 
such a subject that the moment a limit of time is fixed within 
which they are required by law to be sold the market value of 
those stocks is seriously damaged. Such a thought, however, 
seems not to have occurred to the Legislature. Fortunately, there 
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seems to be little doubt that a compulsory sale of property which 
was lawfully acquired cannot be constitutionally required, and 
thus the enormous loss which would have ensued to the policy 
holders is likely to be averted by the protection which the funda- 
mental law extends to them. 

I do not want it to be supposed from what I have said that I 
am one of those who object to the prohibition against the pur- 
chase of stocks by the life insurance companies. In the case of 
the Mutual Life the profits from such investments have been 
very large, running up to many millions of dollars, so that I have 
no criticisms in that regard of the past management of the com- 
pany. But I cannot help realizing that laws are made for general 
application; that they are intended to cover all life insurance 
companies, large and small, well managed and badly managed; 
that all boards of trustees and finance committees cannot always 
be wise, and, personally, I am inclined to think that on the whole 
the prohibition against further purchase of shares of stocks is 
wise and will be salutary. I see no reason why, in the long run, 
a requirement which has worked well with trustees of savings 
banks and trustees of other trusts should not be a wise one in 
the case of life insurance companies. This is, however, very 
far from approving of the corollary of this section, under which 
it was at one time thought possible that the companies could be 
subjected to the necessity of sacrificing their stocks to the bar- 
gain hunters, who would be quick to avail themselves of such a 
great opportunity. 

LIMITATION OF EXPENSE ACCOUNT 

The change, however, which has created more discussion than 
any other and has been the object of more attack and criticism 
is that limiting the expense incident to the obtaining of new 
business. 

The law provides for limitation of the expense of a life com- 
pany, chiefly in the matter of commissions to agents. One clause 
provides that a company's gross insurance expenses shall be lim- 
ited in a certain way, but the so-called limitation is so broad that 
at no time, supposing that this limitation had always been in force, 
could the expenditures by the large companies, as disclosed by 
the Armstrong committees, have been restrained by it. The pre- 
sumption is that this particular supposed restriction was imposed 
for the purpose of preventing excessive expenditures on the part 
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of young and weak organizations. Another and much more im- 
portant limitation affects the class of companies in which the 
Mutual Life is ccmiprised, in fixing a maximum amount of total 
annual expenditure for the personal compensation of the canvass- 
ing agents who actually write the applications for insurance and 
the expense of medical examination and inspection. 

These, and these only, are affected by the limitation imposed 
by the new law. Many think that the law covers all the expenses 
attending the getting of new business, but it will be seen that 
everything except the pay of canvassers and medical examiners 
and inspectors is excluded from its operation. A large portion 
of the other expenses of any company could be done away with 
were the issue of new policies discontinued, thereby releasing 
much of the force required at the home and branch offices and 
the cost of printing, advertising, etc. 

The practical working of the law limiting the commissions 
paid during the first year of insurance is, on the whole, salutary 
and would not be very objectionable to this company were it not 
for a certain defect which will be mentioned further on. It was 
natural for all New York companies to be affected to some ex- 
tent by the numerous changes in the new law, but the Mutual 
Life alone, owing to its peculiar system of agencies, suffered 
unusual damage by the sudden change referred to. Its force of 
well organized agents was largely disbanded, literally by thou- 
sands, and the new business in consequence was reduced to about 
one-half the volume of the previous year. No such damage was 
felt before 1907, excepting, of course, that all the large com- 
panies lost business in 1906, but in that year the loss of business 
was equally felt by all three of the companies. It will be remem- 
bered that the revelations of the Armstrong committee took place 
in 1905, and the feeling aroused by them, notwithstanding the 
fact that radical and permanent reforms were instituted imme- 
diately by the companies themselves, did not die down until some 
time toward the end of 1906. 

SERIOUS INJURY WROUGHT 

The time when the Mutual Life was injured more than the 
other two companies was precisely the time when the law took 
effect, at the beginning of 1907. In 1906 its policy holders took 
and paid for policies to the amount of $87,347,284, while in 1907 
the corresponding amount was only $48,720,050. The sole cause 
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of the great reduction, beyond the small proportion of loss com- 
mon to the other two companies, is to be found in the agency 
system of the Mutual Life. By that system the agents were paid 
for each year, once for all, at the time the work was done, while 
the other two large companies paid only a part of the cost of 
obtaining applications at that time, deferring the rest for one or 
more years, either by a certain number of periodical payments 
under the guise of "renewal commissions" or by means of what 
is called "the Nylic system." At the beginning of 1907 the agents 
of the other companies had something to fall back upon, but 
those of the Mutual Life naturally had no such resource when 
the law cut down the commissions payable on premiums for the 
first year of insurance. 

The injury thus done to this company by the working of the 
law was thus peculiarly onerous. It might have been averted 
had the Armstrong committee been in the humor to listen to re- 
monstrances. The feature which is especially objectionable to 
this company is that the law does not recognize the right of an 
agent to make terms with his company so as to enable him at 
need to commute the future renewal commissions by a present 
cash payment. This should be allowed, of course, under suitable 
limitations. 

The law, indeed, provides for commuting renewal commis- 
sions, but forbids any payment on account thereof until each 
policy has been one year in force, and then only for a cash value 
limited to two-fifths in any one year of the whole amount payable 
on the policy. The forbidding to any agent the payment of his 
equitable value in renewal commissions, after the close of the 
calendar year in which the first premium has been paid, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. It appears to be a wanton inter- 
ference with personal rights, and is to a large extent responsible 
for the peculiar injury done in 1907, and to some extent afterward 
to this company, as above explained. This company estimates 
that had it not been for the special injury complained of its busi- 
ness in 1907 would have been, say, $90,000,000 instead of $48,- 
000,000, and in 1908 at least $120,000,000 instead of less than 
$100,000,000. The legal limit, as is known, is $150,000,000. 

TWO FEATURES WHOLLY VICIOUS 

There are two features of the new law which are wholly 
vicious. The sections in question have no friends and should be 
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expunged at the first opportunity. I refer to section 101, "Stand- 
ard Forms of Policies/* and section 87, "Contingency Reserve." 
The standard forms adopted in 1906 by State authority are not 
required to be used by any company outside of New York, and 
not by the New York companies except in New York State. This 
discriminating and utterly foolish attempt to stop all progress, 
and that for New York policy holders only, would be laughable 
were it not so serious. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Jersey has already printed for circulation among 
its agents in this State twenty-two questions implying improve- 
ments made by that company over what it calls the "standard 
policy of New York State." It will be remembered that the Arm- 
strong committee had the actuary of that very company in con- 
sultation, though it doubtless acted contrary to his advice, when 
it devised these "standard forms." 

The provision of a "contingency reserve" should also be 
dropped from the law. Briefly, this provision assumes to set a 
maximum limit for the amount of the surplus which shall be held 
by a company. It is notorious that during the panic, and even up 
to December 31, 1907, this limitation, had it been previously en- 
forced, would have endangered the solvency of some of the com- 
panies. On the other hand, no one can specify a time, as regards 
any particular company, when it has withheld any surplus from 
its dividends to policy holders which it would have been com- 
pelled to distribute on this "contingency reserve" rule. In fact, 
every company makes its dividends as large as it properly can. 

Exception may likewise be raised in various particulars to 
certain technical provisions, in which the new law is found, as 
may be supposed, susceptible of various amendments. Attention 
may be called, in particular, to some of the details of the distri- 
bution of surplus, of the valuation of policies, of surrender values 
and of the form prescribed for the annual report These, how- 
ever, no doubt will be subjects of correction as soon as they are 
more fully explained and understood. With these few but im- 
portant changes, which I have attempted to outline above, I see 
no reason why the business of life insurance should not advance 
in volume to the limits fixed by the law and be of more full and 
generous benefit to policy holders than ever before. 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



UNDER that weird conglomeration of good and bad, work- 
able and unworkable, sane and foolish, life insurance laws 
known as the Armstrong Code, the companies of New York State 
have until December 31, 1911, in which to dispose of the last 
dollar's worth of stocks which they chanced to be carrying when 
that code of codes was hysterically made a feature of the New 
York statute-books. Of course Heaven only knows what a petit 
jury — or a State Legislature — will do, but we venture the guess 
that long before December 31, 1911, the New York Legislature, 
or the New York Court of Appeals, will set aside that particular 
provision. As Mr. Peabody, the President of The Mutual Life, 
points out in his review of the laws in question elsewhere pub- 
lished in this number, the forced sale of stocks aggregating con- 
siderably more than $100,000,000 within a prescribed period of 
course would stir up the greed of Wall Street's bargain-hunters, 
and thus entail an unquestionable loss on the companies in ques- 
tion, and it is scarcely to be believed that the State authorities 
will really take the responsibility of causing that loss to that 
section of the State's voters, the policyholders in the life com- 
panies of the Empire State. Should the law be allowed to stand, 
however, it is extremely probable that at least one or more of the 
big companies will decline to sell its stocks at a loss unless com- 
pelled by mandamus so to do. And, so from any point of view, 
the eventful outcome of that silly section of the Armstrong Code 
is — ^and may be, up to December 31, 1911 — decidedly uncertain. 



The American public may get hysterics now and then, and 
do foolish things, but it generally sees things about as they really 
are if it only has time enough to think them over ; and there are 
signs in various places that the aforesaid public is beginning to 
regain its sanity on the life insurance question, despite the puzzling 
whirlwind influences of the last three years. Some of the so- 
called "conservative" daily papers, like the New York Times for 
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instance, which once seemed to regard all the statutory products 
of Governor Hughes's brain as immaculate manna from Heaven, 
nowadays are occasionally finding space for a halting question or 
so as to this or that particular slice of the supposed manna. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce, too, which is a venerable bul- 
wark of conservatism^ has not allowed itself to be discouraged by 
the Governor's curt declination to act on its recommendation and 
consider the advisability of straightening out some of the kinks 
in his code, but has allowed its Insurance Committee to return to 
the attack and recommend the repeal of some of the more glar- 
ing absurdities of that code. In various other sections,* there are 
signs of an awakening on the subject, and with the persistent 
hammering at the weak spots in the code by men like the New 
York Life's President, a general realization of at least some of 
the defects of the present laws is bound to come, sooner or later. 
There have been many Governors who seemingly thought that 
they were bigger, and more powerful, than the people of their 
respective States, but when the people really rose up and asserted 
themselves the gubernatorial fortresses invariably crumbled like 
houses built of cards. 



One of the most valuable contributions to the literature of 
Fire Insurance which have seen the light of day in many a year 
is the recent paper by Frank Lock, U. S. manager of the Atlas 
Assurance Company, which recently appeared in the /. of C. and 
C. B, No more compact summary of the fundamental principle 
of fire underwriting was ever penned than that one statement of 
Mr. Lock's to the effect that: "In the last analysis, the policy- 
holder makes the rate." Fire underwriting is a fairly large 
proposition to sum up in nine words, but Mr. Lock has done the 
trick, in so far as the relations of company and policyholders 
are concerned. If every fire insurance agent and fieldman would 
paste that sentence in his hat, meditate on it, and make a point 
of passing it along in some form or other to every man with 
whom he placed a policy, in course of time the premium-paying 
community would surely sit up and begin to take notice. No? 
Well, let's see about that. For instance, take the case of the 
property-owner who for years didn't give a rap about the city 
ordinance providing for the householder's prompt clearing of snow 
from his particular sidewalk, but under the stress of a new reform 
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administration was hauled up two or three times and heavily 
penalized for neglecting that part of his civic duties. Did the 
city afterwards have a great deal of trouble on those lines with 
that particular householder? We wot not; and just so it would 
be bound to be with the premium-payer if he really were made 
to understand that every time he neglected to provide certain 
simple safeguards against fire he was increasing his own fire 
premium. 



Some time since, we chronicled the fact that at least one man 
in the United States had become sufficiently interested in the pre- 
vention of utterly needless waste of life and property in this 
country to organize an American Anti-Accident Association with 
a view to bringing together the people of similar notions and 
thus crystalize the efforts to improve the situation, the man in 
question being Thomas D. West, of Sharpsville, Pa. Mr. West 
has unremittingly labored to arouse the public on this subject of 
universal concern, and his work has so far progressed that, as 
his prospectus puts it, a "convention for saving life and property 
lost through accidents** will be held at the Young Men's Christian 
Association hall, at No. 215 West Twenty-third Street in New 
York City, on the afternoon and evening of February 11th next, 
and a comprehensive and attractive program has been mapped 
out. C. M. Goddard, president of the National Fire Protection 
Association, will present a paper on "Fire Wastes through Care- 
lessness," other insurance men and spokesmen for various interests 
will address the convention, and both fire and accident insurance 
men should do all in their power to aid the work of such vital 
concern to their interests. Tickets for the convention, and any 
desired advance information regarding it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Thomas D. West, president American Anti-Accident 
Association, Sharpsville, Pa. 
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INSURED BY WHAT COMPANY, PRAY— THE PRESS AGENTS* LLOYDS? 

Mr. Harry Lauder, the comedian, has, it is stated, been insured a^nst 
accident for £13,000 by an American music-hall syndicate. This sum is te 
be paid if an accident prevents him appearing on the stage. — The Insurana 
Journal and General Financial Record (London). 

EVEN Lloyd's not immune to criticism 

Lloyd's has shown itself responsive to criticism. A scheme has been 
approved providing for a semi-private audit of every underwriter's ac- 
count by a professional accountant, such audit to be placed in the hands 
of the committee. This will dispel the objection so often raised that be- 
yond the deposit of £5,000 there is no guarantee that any syndicate is 
financially sound. — The Review (London). 

insurance suggestive of the historic betting-book at *brooks's" 

A curious insurance was eflPected at Lloyd's on Nov. 11th. Ten 
guineas per cent, was paid on a ''risk" to pay a total loss in the event of 
the Russian dynasty ceasing to exist within the next two years. The in- 
surance, it is understood is being effected at the instance of a large fimi 
of British contractors who have railway and other undertakings at present 
in progress in Russia. — The Assurance Agents* Chronicle (Manchester). 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN SPAIN 

Years Number of Total Per Permanently Per 

Accidents Accidents Cent. Incapacitated Cent. 

1904 11.363 266 1.64 35 0.24 

1905 23.008 225 0.97 41 0.17 

1906 24.525 176 0.71 82 0.33 

1907 30.472 207 0.67 101 0.35 

Thanks to preventive measures, the proportion of fatal accidents tends 
to decrease; accidents causing permanent incapacity, on the contrary, are 
charged with a material increase. — L' Argus (Paris). 

BRITISH LIFE OFFICES TO OPPOSE BROADENING OF POST OFFICE INSURANCE 

Generally expressed feelings of hostility towards the proposals made 
by Lord Farrer's Committee for the purpose of making Post Office insur- 
ance more attractive were discovered by inquiries addressed to the various 
offices. Mr. F. Schooling, actuary, and joint general manager of the 
Prudential, says: ''Certainly there will be opposition from the companies 
to the proposal to increase the limit to £300. In other quarters there was 

88 
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considerable resentment of what was termed the intrusion of the Govern- 
ment into the sphere of the private companies by the adoption of various 
forms of industrial assurance which they have practised. It is certain 
that a strong joint protest will be made against the adoption by the 
Government of the several proposals made. — The Insurance Mail (London). 

"the insurance problem in various stages of forwardness" 

Sir E. Brabrook, on November 17th, addressed the Royal Statistical 
Society on the subject of 'Social Insurances." He said that interest was 
given to the subject by the Old Age Pensions Act and by the future 
possible extensions of the principles of that Act. The state of the insur- 
ance problem was in various stages of forwardness all over Europe. In the 
United Kingdom everything hitherto had been voluntary. A State scheme 
of invalidity insurance would lead to the destruction of this successful 
voluntary system, which was at the same time conferring material benefits 
and training good citizens. No scheme of pensions in invalidity could be 
financially sound which postponed to the future the ever-growing burden 
of providing those pensions; and the only financially sound scheme was one 
in which the contributions were actually made by all the parties in the con- 
tract and actually accumulated so as to be sufficient to meet the liabilities 
Incurred. "The Policy (London). 

sound advice 

The law case reported in this issue, where a policy was held to be 
void by virtue of an old clause therein, seems to deserve more than a 
casual glance. The assurance had been in existence for some 15 years, and 
notwithstanding that in more recent policies the suicide clause has been 
modified so as to be inoperative after two years from the issue of the 
policy, this clause, in its ancient, unconditional form, was relied on to 
void the policy in dispute. Technically and legally, of course, the com- 
pany was in the right, but is it in the interests of the profession that 
superseded clauses, should be relied on? In my opinion, it is distinctly 
detrimental to the good name of the business. The public has a foolish 
suspicion of insurance companies, and it is such annoying practices as these 
which keep that suspicion alive. If modern policies are free from an ob- 
jectionable clause, surely it is hardly wisdom to fight actions on old policies 
which contained the clause. — The Policy (London). 

MOST BRITISH FIRE OFFICES NOW WRITING "CONSEQUENTIAL LOSSES'' 

During the past few days, we have received a succession of circulars 
from the great fire tariff Offices, announcing that they are now undertaking 
the transaction of consequential loss insurance. Probably, in a few months 
there will be no fire office in the country which does not transact this kind 
of business. Of course, the effect of so many offices catering for the 
business will be to extend the amount of the business, and there is no 
doubt that when so many institutions are advertising for it, as we suppose 
they will, there must be a great opening for agents and brokers to add to 
their connections. It is a matter for regret that the day of the class 
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which I am proud. And to-day I look back with a considerable amount 
of pleasure to those good old days when the duty before me was simple 
and the task one that lacked not the compensations absent from my 
present career. Rightly managed, an industrial agency is one of the most 
delightful of occupations which a working man can pursue. Its per- 
manency puts it to the front of all trades and business, such as carpenters, 
builders, or shop assistants. Week by week a salary is built up, if any 
fair amount of work is done. There are no out-of-work periods, no ques- 
tion of machinery doing away with hand labour; no fear that at middle 
age we shall be discharged to join the unemployed; and no "strikes." If 
we think fit, we can adopt an eight hour day without fear of interference. 
Indeed, in no other occupation is there such complete freedom and lasting 
opportimities as in this. — F. H. Haines in The Insurance Mail (London). 

A BRYANESQUE INSURANCE PROPOSITION LAUNCHED ABROAD 

Novelties in the shape of insurance are ever being evolved, and in the 
devising of wonderfully ingenious new '^benefits" there is no end The 
latest suggestion aims at covering by insurance possible stock-broking 
losses. A correspondent points out that what is wanted is a "scheme to 
the effect that, upon the payment by the investing public of a fixed yearly 
premium, the insurance companies would guarantee them against a certain 
stated amount of loss through any short-comings of the particular stock- 
broking firms with whom they might be doing business." The promulgator 
of this idea — which is bom out of bad-debt insurance upon fidelity 
guarantees — points out that thousands of people, undecided as to the status 
of any local or other broker, pass the business they have with the Stock 
Exchange through their bankers in order to feel secure, and that there 
are, no doubt, just as many "uninformed people in the country who fly with 
their business to bucket-shop institutions, limited concerns, and so-called 
associations because they have loud-sounding, attractive names, of one kind 
or another, suggestive of immense funds at the back of them as security 
for their clients* moneys." Here is an idea which one or other of our 
more daringly adventuresome "guarantee" institutions might be tempted to 
take up. In the meantime, it is rather a coincidence that the Glasgow As- 
surance Corporation--one of the most enterprising of our new companies 
— should be announcing its readiness "to guarantee solvency,'* for, ap- 
parently, an investors' indemnity, as outlined in the Glasgow's latest 
prospectus, would come within the scope of this branch of insurance — The 
Insurance Journal and General Financial Record (London). 

AMERICAN SUPER-SUPERVISION AND BRITISH FREEDOM FROM SUPERVISION 

In the United States of America the supervision and control of in- 
surance has been gradually and effectively worked up to the highest pitch 
of perfection; if muddling, interference, and dictation may be regarded as 
perfection. That the outcome of legislative interference and persecution 
has been in any respect beneficial to the companies, or to the public, is 
a totally different proposition. In this country no pretence of control has 
been attempted, and if the day comes when it will be held, that the com- 
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panies have abused the freedom which they have enjoyed, let us hope 
that such Acts as may be passed will be of a more enlightened char- 
acter than those which have met with acceptance elsewhere. The 
yoke imposed on the companies here is intended to be beneficial to 
their own interests and those of the public; the real object in view, 
we opine, being, that sufficient information should be available to en- 
able the public to, with some degree of accuracy, draw their own 
conclusions. The vast majority of British companies are ably and 
honestly managed, and rank as public benefactors. Few there be, if 
any, amongst the number which have not made mistakes; some have 
suffered from stress of competition, and others from incompetent manage- 
ment; but these are faults and failings which will continue to exist, 
and which cannot be improved or removed by any extent of hostile or 
friendly legislation. To punish the just for misdeeds of the corrupt 
would be iniquitous; but if amendment is desirable, in what direction 
should the movement be directed? We do not want to be weighted down, 
harassed, and hampered with the rash and inconsiderate style of feverish 
legislation in vogue in America, under any circumstances. — Insurance and 
Financial Gazette (Belfast). 

PROOFS OF LOWER MORTALITY AMONG TOTAL ABSTAINERS 

The Abstainers and General Insurance Company have issued an at- 
tractive Pamphlet from which we extract some interesting points. Of 
seventy-eight Britih Life Offices thirteen offer special advantages to Total 
Abstainers. The Revisionary Bonus paid by these Offices averages 23 
per cent, to Abstainers above Non-Abstainers. There are also three other 
offices which have dormant Temperance Sections. Of those sixteen three 
offered special facilities to Abstainers earlier than 1881. During 1881- 
1890, five others did so; during 1891-1900, five more; during 1901-1908, 
three more. Four offices publish figures showing the Actual and Ex- 
pected Mortality of their Abstaining and Non-Abstaining Policy-holders. 
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The Registrar General states that "The Comparative Mortality Figure 
of Publicans is 80 per cent, more than the standard. As with Brewers so 
with Publicans, the greatest proportion of the excess is under Alcoholism 
and Liver Disease, from which the Mortality is nearly Sevenfold the 
Standard, and from Suicide is more than Twice the Standard." He also 
remarks upon the constant feature that in the occupations in which 
Alcoholism prevails there is "a high general mortality among the 
workers." The consumption of intoxicating liquors does not merely set 
up a new disease in place of others. It sets up a new disease whilst in- 
creasing the malignity of the others. — The Insurance Spectator of London. 
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FIRE COMMISSIONS FOR THE INSURED IN ENGLAND 

The recent decision of the Fire Offices Committee to sanction the 
exclusion from fire insurance contracts of certain clauses whose object was 
to prevent the payment of commission direct to assured persons has given 
rise to no little perturbation in insurance circles. The clauses in question 
were: ''(1) No individual or firm, and no employe of any individual or 
firm, whose insurances are rateable imder this tariff is eligible to receive 
commission theretmder. (2) Should an agent become an employe of any 
individual or firm whose insurances are rateable under this tariff, he shall 
not be eligible to receive commission thereon, unless he was in receipt of 
such commission before becoming an employe/' The decision to omit 
these clauses was, it is understood, arrived at in the teeth of strenuous 
opposition by a minority. It is true that the omission of the clause ap- 
plies to 15 specified tariff risks only, but that is sufficiently comprehensive 
for all practical purposes, and the gravity of the situation becomes evident 
when it is remembered that in certain more than usually nervous quarters 
the prophecy has been ventured that in consequence of the change the in- 
suring public will in future secure the commission while the dispossessed 
agent must do as he best can ! Does this foreshadow, as some apprehend, 
the triumph of the "own-case agent," and the extinction of brokers and 
agents? If so, will the latter interests take their doom "lying down"? 
We do not think so; nor, indeed, do we think the danger that threatens 
them as a class is half so serious as certain people seem to imagine. It is 
perfectly well known that the insurance business is very largely in the 
hands of brokers and agents, and should any company or association of 
companies attempt to set the agency commtmity at naught and to resort 
independently to the "own-case agent*' who can have absolutely no right to 
commission on his own policy or premium such company or association 
has inevitably "a long and difficult row to hoe." The broker and the agent 
are very important — ^and indeed indispensable — parts of the insurance ma- 
chine, which, without them, cannot be expected to work smoothly, effect- 
ively, or advantageously. — The Insurance Journal and General Financial 
Record (London). 
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Afteh February loth next, the Canadian Government will compel the 
use of a standard form of policy in the writing or renewal of all fire in- 
surance risks in the Dominion. 

Tri Pennsylvania Association of Mutual Fire Insurance G>mpanies is 
responsible for the establishment of one more insurance journal, and one 
which is to be devoted to the interests of mutual companies. It will be 
known as the Mutual Insurance Journal. 

The new People's National Fire Insurance G>mpany, of Philadelphia, 
has been licensed to do business in New York State. The G>mpany starts 
with a paid-up capital of $1,000,000, and surplus of $500,000, and Newman 
ft McBain are its New York representatives. 

Unfortunately the Metropolitan Surety Company' has been com- 
pelled to pass into the hands of a receiver, its stockholders having failed 
to respond to the call for the funds necessary to make good the impair- 
ment of about $150,000. John F. Yager has been appointed receiver, and 
his bond of $200,000 has been supplied by the American Surety Company. 

The year 1909 will mark the completion of the first half-century of 
the momentous history of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and by 
way of apropriately commorating that anniversary the Society has set 
its mark for 1909 at $150,000,000 of new business— or as near that figure 
as it can safely come in view of the ridiculous New York insurance laws 
that now are. 

Charles Rhind, who was born February 10, 1810, and insured in 
The Mutual Life of New York on June 24, 1846, recently died at the 
age of nearly 99, and of all the Mutual's 450,000 policyholders there is 
not a single one who has reached that age. The only other policyholder 
in the entire history of the Company who reached a greater age was 
Charles H. Booth, of Englewood, N. J., who died at the age of 100 years 
and 8 months. 

On and after February 1, 1909, the New York Life is to discontinue 
writing incontestable-from-date-of-issue policies, and make all new con- 
tracts incontestable only after one year. In its explanation of the change 
the Company says that several States have recently ordained by statute 
that policies written within their jurisdiction shall contain certain 
standard provisions, among which is that of incontestability after one or 
two years, and adds that a majority of the Company's leading agents have 
advised in favor of the change. 

The constitutionality of the New York Employers' Liability Law 
has been sustained by the New York Court of Appeals, the Court sweep- 
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ing aside the contention of the New York Central Railroad's lawjrers 
that the law, which made a railroad liable for damages in the case of an 
accident to one employe through the negligence of another employe, was 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the U. S. G>nstitution, which 
provides that "no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 

abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States 

nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws." 

The National Life Insurance G)mpany, of Montpelier, Vt., makes its 
customarily excellent showing in its fifty-ninth annual statement, else- 
where published in this issue, having closed 1908 with total assets of 
$44,026,070, a surplus of $5,270,926, and insurance in force aggregating 
$154,147,843. During 1908 it scored increases of $3,671,828 in assets; 
$986,756 in surplus, and $2,368,561 in insurance in force, and wrote new 
insurance to the amount of $16,159,921 on a paid-for basis. Its physical, 
financial, and moral condition, so to speak, may all be summarized in the 
single statement that the G>mpany is as sound as the Green Mountains 
which surround it 

The New York Supreme Court has decided that the United States 
Lloyds must pay its proportionate share of the cost of the fire patrol 
maintained by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, despite its 
attorneys' contention that the Lloyds in question practically confines its 
operations to marine risks. The New York Board cited the fact that 
the U. S. Lloyds wrote some fire policies on automobiles, that some of 
the vessels and cargoes insured by it for a time at least lay in the harbor 
of New York, and that some of the policies on those risks covered the 
cargoes while on land. On the strength of this contention the New York 
Supreme Court held that the defendants "should pay their proportionate 
share." 

The Insurance Committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended the repeal of those sections of the Armstrong Laws pro- 
viding for a limitation of business to be written by New York life com- 
panies, for the forced sale of all stocks by December 31, 1911, for the 
limitation of the cost of new business, and for the restricted contingency 
reserve, and has further recommended that standard provisions be sub- 
stituted for standard policy forms, and that the prohibition of both par- 
ticipating and non-participating business by New York companies either 
be repealed or made to apply also to companies of other States. The 
Chamber of Commerce has deferred action on those sweeping recom- 
mendations, subject to further consideration. 

Notwithstanding the frantic attempts of the sensational daily press 
to make "a good story" out of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company's 
recent transfer to Pittsburgh of the assets of the company which it pur- 
chased last Fall, to wit, the Washington Life, there would seem to be no 
occasion whatsoever for any alarm over the matter on the part of the 
policyholders of either company. As is shown by the statement of the 
Company's finances on December 31, 1908, elsewhere printed in this num- 
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ber, the Pittsburgh Life and Trust then had total assets of $23,502,663, 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,603,236, and insurance to the amount of 
$75,000,000 in force. Many of the leading financiers of Pittsburgh are 
actively identified with the G>mpany's management, and its fully paid 
capital stock has now been raised to an even $1,000,000. 

As was confidently predicted by those familiar with the requirements 
of any real investigation on the lines of Massachusetts' old-age pension 
inquiry, the G)mmission named for that purpose by Governor Gild in 
1908 has asked that it be given until January 15, 1910, to continue its 
investigation. In Governor Draper's inaugural message, there is this 
interesting proposition: "I would suggest for your (the Legislature's) 
consideration whether, if any general old-age pension scheme were to be 
enacted, it would not be wise to have this a national proposition, rather 
than something to be done by an individual State." Obviously, that 
ominous precedent established by the British Parliament last year is 
beginning to fasten its baneful grip on American "reformers." 

The Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, for the year 1908, is a decided innovation in the way of life 
companies' annual statements, being chiefly in the form of "a plain talk 
with the policyholders," signed by Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
G)mpany. In this open letter, Mr. Kingsley talks right out from the 
shoulder in characteristic fashion, graphically sketches the great service 
of Life Insurance in general, and the New York Life's share of the work 
in particular, and vigorously demonstrates the absurdity of the statutory 
limitation of the amount of good to be done by any of the great com- 
panies. During 1908 the New York Life had a premitun income of 
$78,458,925, a total income of $102,435,994, paid to its beneficiaries nearly 
$50,000,000, and wound up the year with total assets of $557,286,671 and 
reserves of more than $77,000,000 for deferred dividends and other pur- 
poses. 

There is no better fire insurance company in the world than the Home 
Insurance G>mpany, of New York City, and its 111th semi-annual state- 
ment on another page of this number certifies to that fact in eloquent 
language, showing that the Company entered upon 1909 with total assets 
of $24,856,449 and a surplus to policyholders of $13,682,822. During 1908 
its assets increased by more than $4,000,000, there were corresponding in- 
creases in its reserve premium fund, reserve for losses, and reserve for 
reinsurance and other claims, and at the end of the year it carried a 
special reserve of $800,000 as a conflagration surplus. Of course the con- 
flagration hazard is the chief danger of American Fire Insurance, but, 
in view of the unequalled resources of the Home and its conservative 
policy in placing its risks, it is extremely doubtful if any conceivable con- 
flagration could interfere with that Company's settlement of its losses 
for which it has been deservedly famous for nearly fifty-six years. 
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The Home Insurance Company 

OffloK N«. 56 Cedar SU Hev Ttrk 



One HuadredHuidl-Cleveiitk Seini*AnnuaI Statement 



January, 1909 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

P«rV«liit MarU Value 

Cash in Banks and 

Tnist Companies $1,765,003.75 

Real Estate 1,543,892.06 

United States Bonds $1,210,000.00 1,352,000.00 

State and City Bonds 4,158,333.33 4,126^33.33 

Rail Road Bonds... 5,187,000.00 5,112,600.00 

Miscellaneous Bonds 500,000.00 420,000.00 

Rail Road Stocks... 5,566,000.00 7,602,120.00 

Miscellaneous Stocks 1,000,000.00 1,378,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Stocks 115,000.00 338,000.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st 

lien on Real Estate 97,800.00 

Premiums uncollected and in 

hands of Agents 1,120,249.91 

$24»856,489.05 



LIABILITIES: 

Cash Capital $8,000,000.00t 

Reserve Premium Fund 9,815,887.00 

Reserve for Losses 1,018,686.87 

Reserve for Re -Insurance, and 

other claims 588,168.67 

Reserve for Taxes 100,000.00 

Reserve as a Confingration 

Surplus 800,000.0(>t 

Surplus over contingencies and 

all liabilities including capital 9,888,881Jlt 

$84356,489.05 



Suiplui as regards policy-holders, $18,688,881.51t 



DISECTORS: 



Levi P. Morton, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
John H. Washburn, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 



Dumont Clarke, 
John Claflin, 
Oord Meyer, 
Levi C. Weir, 
John H. Flagler, 
Emanuel H. A. Correa, 
Samuel D. Styles. 



ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

Smanael H. A. Correa, Vice-Presideiit. 
Frederic C. Bnsw^ Vice-Presidemt. 
Arevnah M. Burtis, Secretary. 
Chariee L. Tyner, Secretary. 
Clarence A. Ludlvm, Asst Secretary. 
Henry J. Ferris, Aas't Secretary. 
New York, January 12, 1909. 



GONDBN8BI> BBPOBT OF THB 

PITTSBURQH 

LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Dec ember 81, 1 908 
CAPITAL STO CK FULLY FAD) $1,000,000J0 

OFFICERS 

WM. C. BALDWIN 

President and General Manager 

W. HOWARD NIMICK, Vice President and 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
JAMES J. DONNELL, Vice President and 

Chairman Finance Committee, 
JAMES CAROTHERS, Vice President. 
FREDERICK C. PARSONS, Comptroller. 
J. H. MAHAN, Secretary and Assistant 

Treasurer. 
FRANK EWING, Treasurer and Assistant 

Secretary. 
DR. H. A. MILLER, Medical Director. 
MILES M. DAWSON, Consulting Actuary. 

ASSKTS 

Real Estate $9,851,671.50 

Bonds 4,918,442.09 

Stocks 409,475.00 

Mortgage Loans 4,142,000.00 

Loans to Policy Holders. . 2,919,446.92 

Collateral Loans 29,698.48 

Premium Notes 88,169.40 

Contingent Reversion 5,700.00 

Cash 667,447.00 

Rents Due and Unpaid. . . 39,758.00 

Interest Due or Accrued. . 101,500.00 

Premiums Due or Accrue d 329,355.00 

$23,502,663.39 

LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserve for carrying 

out all policy liabilities. .$21,407,816.00 
All Other Liabilities 491,611.00 

$21,899,427.00 

Assets as security to policy 
holders in excess of all 
legal requirements . 1,603,236.39 

$23,502,663.39 

DiSBRANC ag IN rORCEl75 4KM).000.00 

DISECTORS 

James J. Donnell, W. H. Seif , 

W. W. Blackburn Henry R. Rea, 

W. Howard Nimick, Robert Pitcaim, 
W. a McCausland, Wm. C. Baldwin, 

James Carothers, Frederick C. Paraflfl% 

Robert Garland, Hon. Nathaniel Ewtttg 

V. Q. Hickman, John H. Murdoch, 

W. I. Berryman, Hon. B. F. Acheaon, 

Fred W. Kiefer, G. W. Johnson, 

J. V. Ritts. 
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SSth ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COHFANY 

HONTPEUES. VERIONT. JANUIST 1. 1909. 



GASH INCOME. 



* Premiums $5,688,628.98 

Intercfft and Rents 1,916,886.10 



Considerations for Annuities 
J\ll other Sources 



446.463.48 
708.49 



ToUl, 



97^1,671.06 



DISBUSSSHENTS. 



Death Claims $1,483,687.83 

Dividends 879,808.14 

Annuities 886,303.86 

Matured Endowments 654,641.73 

Surrender Values 864,146'.97 

Total to Policy holders 3,467,487.08 

' All other disbursements 1,196,174.66 

Income Saved, ... 
ToUl, 



$8,948,009.87 
$7,901,671.06 



ASSETS. 



(Paid for Basis.) 

U. S., State and Municipal Bonds $16,419,746.24 

Mortgages, First Liens 17.421.651.85 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes 7,106,741.78 

Real Estate, Book Value 450.500.00 

Cash in Banks and Office 1.128,714.69 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.... 840.475.38 

Deferred and Unreported Premiums.... 656,687.18 

Due from Agents 1,662.67 



Total, 



$44/)96,069.78 



LIABILITIES. 



(Paid for Basis.) 

Insurance Reserves $34,491,869.00 

Annuity Reserves 3,188,678.00 



Extra Keserves 

Trust Fund Reserves 

Policy Claims under adjustment 

Other Liabilities 

Taxes payable in 1009 

Dividends payable in 1909 

Surplus, . . . . 
Total, - - - - 



204,586.88 
76.109.00 

116.890.98 
60.799.68 

144.860.63 

580,956.18 

$6,879,996.70 
$44,086,069.78 



THE YEAR 1908 SHOWS: 

(Paid for Basis.) 

Increase in Assets $3,671,1 

. Increase in Surplus 986,766. 

1^ Increase in Insurance 8,868,661. 

^ New Insurance paid for 16,180,981. 

^ Insurance in Force 164,147^48. 

DIRECTORS: *James T. Phelps. George Briirp^s, William P. Dillingham, Joseph A. De Boer, John G. 
McCullotigh. Harry M. Cutler, James B. Estee, William W. Stickney, James L. Martin, Fletcher D. Proctor, 
George H. Olmstead. Charles P. Smith, Fred A. Howl and. 

OFFICERS: Joseph A. De Boer. President; 'James T. Phelps. Vice President; James B. Estee, Sec- 
ond Vice President: Osman D. Clark, Secretary; Harrv M. Cutler. Treasurer; Arthur B. Bisbee, Ml D., 
Medical Director; (Harence E. Moulton, Actuary: Fred A. Howland. Counsel; E. A. Colton, M. D., Asst 
Medical Director; George Briggs. Franft A. Dwinell, Frank M. Bryan, Inspectors. 

*Died December 8. 1908. 

J. F. HAKLET. 6eii«ral Hanater, 149 Braadvay. Mew York, N. T. 
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THE NEW POLICIES 

of tb€ 

>ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OP HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Are the Moat Up-to-date and Most Compreliensive 
Life Insurance Policies to be liad Today 



THIRTY-ONE DAYS' GRACS IN PAYING PREMinMS 

MOST ADVANCED NON-FORFEITURE FEATURES 

NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL OR OCCUPATION 



Besides. combining in one contract all the best features of all the best 
life insurance policies^ the benefits of the NEW POLICIES of the JBTNA 
LIFE are available to first-class risks if the insured becomes 

TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED 

Agents are wanted to work in both new and old fields selling these 
policies. For further particulars address the Home OflSce of the JBTNA 
LIFE at Hartf ordy Conn. 



If you are not under contract with another casualty company 

QBT THE AOBNCY OP THB 

United States Casualty Company 



and try ths 








OB it 



Address EDSON S. LOTT, PrMldent, 141 Broadway, New York. 



The Liverpool 



«ui London 
•nd Globe 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



New York Office 
45 WILLIAM STREET 



nyriiiY INSURANCE 

rniniA COMPANY 



OP BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



NBW Y<HtK OPFICB: 



No. 68 WILLIAM STREET 



NET YCXUCOTY 
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Can You Sell Life 
Insurance ? 



If You are Confident 

that you can sell life insurance if 
allied with the right Company issu- 
ing the right kind of a policy, and 
are not satisfied with the success 
you have attained in the past, try 
an Equitable contract. You will at 
once discover — 

1st: That the State endorsement of the 
Standard Policy convinces the most 
skeptical applicant that its provi- 
sions are absolutely in his interest 

2d : That when it is further demonstra- 
ted that the Equitable is the strong- 
est Company in existence, the aver- 
age man will prefer it to any other. 

3d : That the prompt payment of all just 
death claims by the Equitable 
(which is the chief function of any 
life insurance company) will enable 
you to secure business which might 
otherwise go elsewhere. 

Equitable representatives are 
makini^ money. 

For information regarding an agency 
address : 

George T. Wilson, 2d Vice-President 

The Equitable Life 
Assurance 'Society 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
t20 Broadway, New York City 



AGENTS WANTED 

■V 




or liZW YOtLK 

Exclusiive Territory 

Liberal Contracts 

STRENGTH 
E.CURITY 
OLIDITY 

THE UNION CENTRAL 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF CINCINNATI. 



B8TABU8HBD 1867. 



Has the following unrivaled points of superi- 
ority which make its polices easier to sell 
than those of any other company: Highest 
rate of interest earned, low death rate, low ex- 
pense rate— resulting hi lowest cost of policy- 
holders. Its new 1906 policies are simple in 
verbiage and most liberal in provisions. XHS 
UNION CENTRAL has no investments in 
stocks or bonds. 



JESSE S. CLAEK, 

President 



S. P. MARSHALL, 



New York University Law School 

HiMiT M. MacCiackbw, LL.D., Chancellor 
CzjuwKCS D. AiHLSTf IX.D., - . - Dean 

The work of the LaW SCHOOL it carried on in 
the UNIVERSITY BUILDING on WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, in rooms etpedally designed for the SchooL 

DAT Classes (LLB. after two years). — ^Twelve and- 
one-half hours required work and six hours optional 
per week. The morning and afternoon sessions, from 
9.80 to ll.SO, and from S.S0 to 6 p. m., are so 
arranged that the student may do effectiTe work ia aa 
office erery day. 

EviKiKG Classis (LL.B. after three years). — ^Ten 
hours required work and four hours optional per 
week. Daily session from 8 to 10 p. m. 

HioHn DictBis OF LL.M. and J.D. — ^To those who 
possess the LL.B. degree, ten additional hours are re- 
quired for the degree of LI^M. 

The degree of J.D. (Doctor Juris) is conferred 
upon College Graduates who pursue a full three years' 
course covering 14 hours per week. Subjects corer- 
ing a range of Tt hours are open to all students for 
these degrees. 

Library facilities are excellcat. The Law Library 
contains over S0,000 Tolumes. 

73d Ymt OpMMd Sopt. 2S, 1907 

For Clraitars, addrMa L. J. TOMPKINS, 8ocr«tef7 

Washlagtaa Sqaara New Yerk City 
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no hw Yort Oglvtrslti Scliooi 
o( Coiierce, icco nis aaii Mm 

offers to regular ttudentt, who urait be high tchool 
graduates or the equivalent: 

Special iMtractlMi la 

nn Unnnee ietnnlal Wm 
\mm Lnr ud the Uff of iiQq. 



Te lacfeaae the stadeat's baslaese effldeocy aad eara* 
lag pewer Is the prime object of all the schoers work. 

The University year began Thuriday evening, 
September 26, 1907. All the sessions are held in 
the University Building, Washington Square East. 

For complete information, address 
W. H. LX>UQH, Jr., Secy. 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 

Washington Square, New York City. 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean. 



OUR 






II 



Course of Ininrance Eincatioa 
Department lor FnrnisliinE Prospects 
M"loilelFoUcT" 



11 
11 



II 
it 



11 
•I 



WILL PLOTOH THE nELD AID ASSUK 
THE HARVEST FOR ftOOD A&EIT8 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 



Write Nene Office. 



HARTFORD, CONN. 




^Mm York 

SUPERIOR POLICIES 

KIMSALL O. ATWOODb 

teo-tet 









Actuarial Society Examinations in 1905 

AND — 

''The Fundamental Principles of Probability" 

By ROBERT HBNDSRSON, A3., FJL.S., F.LA., 
Aflnstant Actuary of the Equitable Life Asaurance Society of the United Statea. 

The work issued under the above title in 1906 contains the questions 
presented at the examinations of candidates for admission as Associates 
and Fellows of the Actuarial Society of America in 1905, and a complete 
series of solutions of the problems prepared by Mr. Henderson, is the only 
work of the kind ever published in this country, and is an invaluable aid to 
students of actuarial science, and present and prospective candidates for 
membership in the Actuarial Socie^. The treatise on "The Fundamental 
Principles of Probability/* by Mr. Henderson, is one of the most succinct 
reviews of that important subject ever issued, and consists of four chapters 
on (1) The Measurement of Probabilities, (2) Combination of Probabilities, 
(3) Expectation, or Mean Values, and (4) Repeated Trials. 

The book is an 8vo. volume of 95 pages, 10x7 inches in size, with 
alternate blank leaves for notes, annotations and comments, and is sub- 
stantially bound in three-quarters leather. Price, $3 per copy, postage 
prepaid. Address orders to 

THRIFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

141 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

OF POILADELPBIA 



The NEW POLICIES of ibe Prorideni »m 
BBnirpaned for canclKDoa ind linipUeltr of 
lOm ind for rndsptubility mnd liberality in ill 
nwntial*. 

The prMniwa nu* of tha Provident 4i«- u- 
oecdioBlT k>* ind trc Mill further reduced by 
■•T^ annual dindenda. 



FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 



OT raw YORK 

97 to 103 Cedar Street 




Gb>. F. Sh 



INCORPOHATBD ISSI 

BERKSHIRE 
Li£e Insurance Company 

PITTSFIELD, MASS, 

Tliil Companj' with iU more than titty yeftn 
of ■ucceisful and hoitonble practice, its Bolid 
BTianclal condition, ita fair and liberal policies, 
IU subject to the Hon-FoifeitvTC Law of MuM- 
'knaetti, commends itaelf to both policj-holdMr 
Ittd agent. For cireulara and rate* addraH: 



HARTFORD LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF CONNECTICUT 

CBOKGB B. KBBNBT, - - - 



ALL THAT IS BEST IN 
LIFE CONTRACTS EITHER 
a a TO BUY OR SELL a n 



,..„ PuNie, 
, JolleetiiK, Ele. 
encnl LiaUlitTj Per- 
t. Health, and Bonded 



METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Til Cimjur OF ttl Fnill, BT 111 FnpU, FOB [U PHlll 

A RBASOKABLE IKDICAIIOIT OT THS 

DESERTSD POPULARITY. 

of it! plana and of faith in iti 

fairly claimed in ihe nuntiei of 



OFTICZU 

ji "HiiiA», Vice-Prea., ^Sec'y and Treaa. 

Fa*Hi E. Law, Second Ali'l Sec'y. 

GniGt W. AuA, Third Aia't Sec'y 



sr£E 



lot only greater thaS Ibat Sf 'Sm 
Anerica but greater than that sf all 

co^binIi?'pop(jlation ofY« 



and Territoriea o 
Union, Tia.: Mi 
'" I aland, Connecucu 
Florida, Orecon, < 



Delaware, Dit- 
■ AriioBa, 
.--J. Utah, 
ritory, Okta- 



r York, I 



GereUnd 



%Ionl. 

New Mmico, 11 
)akota, Waahingt-.... _._ _... _.._ .. .. 
eeda llie wtnbinTd ponulalinn nf Greater 
.icafo, Philadelphia. Rosion. .'It. Lout), 
cimiiti and Milwaukee. 
StQMinCANT PACTS 
Thia Compaay'a Policy^Ialma paid In IMT areraaad 
OIK claim for ercry M aeeonda of each bdiiiiai day 
of I houra each, and. In asmnnt, flll.SS a minnta 
of each bounew day of S faoura. 
TMI D«ILV HVf ■«» OF THI MMPAmri aUMHEU 
DUHINt IMT W«S 
«5I per day in nuaber of Claima Paid. 
6.39f per day in number of Polidia Placed and 

Paid for. 
S1,ZJ9.393.4B per day in New Inlurance Placed 



Policy-h 



-__ Kdd for. 
StnZ,489.27 per day in Pa; 

andladdition to R< 
S72.01t.M per day in ItKreaae 01 Aiaeu. 

ASSETS, 9198.330,463.23 



J. H. ROBINSON, GencTAl Afeat 
BtMdmv (Pottil Runding) NcwY«fcCttr MADISOH ATSHnB, 



Paid to PoHcy-hoIdtra ainc 

i ration, plai Amanat nuw m- 

voted for their Security S40T,46Z,4U.M 

Amount of OataUBdina Inanrance. SI,MM.*'M,MI.OO 
Number of hticiea in Fore ~.~.~««iu. 



..9,«Z0,00f.M 
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The FidcUty Mataal Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
orniLu»iLniA 

HAS SOME EZCELLEHT 



AQENCY POSITIONS 

fOK nroucATioi, apply to 

ALEXANDER McKmGHT, ^^ce-PresUtent 
L. 6. FOim PrariitBt 



TWO HUNDR*^DTH YEAR 

QTT\T INSURANCE OITICE 
l3Uil :::: OF LONDON 



»• •• 



FOUMDID I71O 

UNITED STATES BRANCH: 

. 54 PINE STn NEW YORK 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT t 

n\ LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 

PACIFIC DEPARTMENT! 

Saniome and Sacramento Sti* 
SAN FRANOSGO, CAU 

IfHrts WaiM It DmirtMiltd f¥mH 



MANY GOOD PLACES « 

waiting for the RIGHT ME 

Much desirable territory is unoccupied, resd; 
for men who can demonstrate their capabilitiei 
Policy plans recently revised, thorougnly in ac 
cord with new laws, with reasonable premina 
rates and liberal values and rights. 

ARE YOU ONE OF THE> 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
FIIKD. C. mCHAIIDS. PRCSIOKNT 
Uixm j 0801 I. lOOmU, Ssyts 180 Ortsi vsy. Ifv T«k 

• : 1 noum aisiTiipL, 84 ' 



WATCHESp DIAMONDS 
RICH GOLD JEWELR' 
J^ "THE BENEDICT" 

M CELEBRATED COLLAR BUTTI 
^J^^ WONDCRraLLT IHROTD 

^K^^^ New Pat. Oct. a. IMS 

END Vlciv None genuine unless stamped 
** Benedict'* and date of patent. 



i 80 W NUI KiOO il iOORABU VUBHT 

worn. tALB OVI.T BT 

BFNEDia BROTHERS, Jewelers 

■ROM)WAY AND UBERTY STh NEW YORK SIKVIB 




MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES 
^RE EASIEST TO SELL 

BECAUSE 



(11 'J 



^K^ pjVKXrY divideiuls lutYC been increased for the last three yearSf 
X I 1906-7-8 at a rate equalled by no other company. 

Gksh yalties s^uaranteed in the new life and endowment policies, 
are equalled by few companies* 

Attractive features haye been added to standard policy forms. 

Liberal terms offered producing agents under the 1908 contracts. 

For Information^ Address 



GEO. T. DEXTER. 2nd Vice-Pres. 

^he Mutual Life Insurance Company 

of New Yort. 

34 Nassau Street NeW York, jV. Y. 



THE AIBEHIGAH DHDEHWHITEH 

IHagazine and Insaranee Heviem 

EDWARD BUNNELL PHELPS. EDITOR 



Volume XXX New York, January, 1909 Number 5 

THE DRIFT TOWARD OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

By Edward Bunnell Phelps 



AFTER more than twenty years' exhaustive discussion of 
the subject, in and out of Parliament, Great Britain has 
now been wedded by statute to the non-contributory Old-Age 
Pension plan of caring for the aged poor — ^and, almost certainly, 
wedded to it for all time. The family history and antecedents 
of both parties to this strangest of politico-economic wedlocks 
are matters of indisputable history ; but, what of the prospective 
progeny of the union? In that question lies one of the gravest 
problems of twentieth-century statesmanship — and one in which 
the United States is deeply concerned, although as yet very few 
Americans have sensed that fact. 

So closely are England and the United States bound together 
by ties of blood, and money, and common interests, that the 
union of the two great English-speaking nations of the world is 
not merely a case of "hands across the sea," as the Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular of the day runs ; it is also a case of thoughts across the 
sea. And the long-protracted English thought of Old-Age Pen- 
sions is bound to touch a responsive chord in this country in the 
near future, now that it has crystalized into law in the parent 
country on the other side of the water. As one of the most 
thoughtful of the New York daily newspapers recently avowed: 
*'The bad effect of the Asquith Government in England makes it 
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certain that some politician, Republican or Democratic, will ere 
long favor State Old-Age Pensions." Of the truth of that state- 
ment there cannot be the slightest doubt in the mind of any think- 
ing man who has studied the subject, and has noted the ominous 
drift toward gratuitous Old-Age Pensions throughout the civi- 
lized world. In fact, the first formal step in that direction has 
already been taken on this side of the Atlantic, and, by a weird 
coincidence, taken in the very State in which the foundations of 
the new England were laid, neariy three centuries ago. 

This preliminary move in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was made in 1907, more than a twelvemonth prior to the 
enactment of Great Britain's Old-Age Pension Law, the General 
Court then adopting a "resolve" providing for the appointment 
of a commission "to investigate and consider the various systems 
of old-age insurance or old-age pensions, or annuities, proposed 
or in operation in this Commonwealth or elsewhere, and report 
upon the advisability of establishing an old-age insurance or pen- 
sion system in this Commonwealth." The "resolve" in question 
was approved by Governor Guild on June 26, 1907, at the recent 
session of the General Court $15,000 was appropriated to provide 
for the expenses of the investigation, the members of the Com- 
mission have been named by the Governor, and at this writing 
the inquiry is well under way. 

Coming, as does this formal inauguration of the Old-Age Pen- 
sion crusade in this country, at the very climax of the twenty- 
year agitation of the subject in Great Britain, — ^at the psycho- 
logical moment, so to speak — can anyone seriously doubt that 
the Old-Age Pension question is bound to loom up large before 
the American people, more or less constantly kept before them as 
it is certain to be by the inevitable discussion of the new English 
law and the simultaneous Massachusetts investigation? In at! 
democratic countries, and especially in this most democratic of 
democratic countries, the political "wind bloweth where it listeth" 
— ^but the politicians can always be relied on to see that, in so far 
as they can control the wind, it listeth in the popular, vote-getting, 
direction. The wonder is, that, in the late Presidential year, some 
demagogue had not realized the certain popularity of an Old- 
Age Pension play, and striven to have such a plank inserted in 
one or other of the numerous parties* national platforms. Politi- 
cally speaking, the only sound defense for so flagrant an omis- 
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sion — z case of criminal negligence, from the vote-getting point 
of view — would be to set up a mental alibi. And such a defense 
in this case probably would not only be a valid one, but also a 
true one. 

In the course of an article on "Old-Age Pensions" published 
in one of the magazines some five years since, Edward Everett 
Hale asserted that "the adjustment of the old-age pensions would 
be much easier in the United States than it is in England," and 
added — in an anything but regretful spirit — that "whoever takes 
it up seriously here will find that it is received by our legislators 
with much more cordiality than it is received by the Parliament 
of Great Britain." Inside of five years from the time when Dr. 
Hale expressed that opinion, the political weather-vane of Great 
Britain had so veered around that the British Premier had per- 
sonally sponsored a most sweeping Old-Age Pension bill, and it 
would be impossible to conceive of such a measure being received 
by any legislative body with "more cordiality than it is (or was) 
received by the Parliament of Great Britain." In less than three 
months from the date of its introduction, the most radical of 
Parliamentary moves since the days of the Reform Bill and the 
Poor Law, two generations ago, had been adopted by g^eat ma- 
jorities in both Houses, with not even a semblance of serious 
opposition. . When British legislators can thus meekly bow to the 
sicialistic demand of the masses, what is to be expected of 
American legislators if face to face with a similar demand ? The 
"much more cordiality" which Dr. Hale promised, five years ago, 
is doubly assured, now that what was only an unsuccessful pro- 
ject when he wrote has swept away practically all opposition in 
the British Parliament, and become the law of the land. In view 
of the certain transposition of the movement to this country, a 
brief review of the Old-Age Pension crusade in other countries, 
its form of triumph in Great Britain, and its inauguration in this 
country, may not come amiss at this time. 

Although pensions in the form of gratuities to royal favorites 
probably are as old an institution as royalty itself, and military 
pensions in this country date back to the Colonial period, the 
doctrine of old-age pensions in the present understanding of the 
term is of comparatively recent origion. The gilds of ancient 
times, the Burial Clubs and Friendly Societies of Great Britain, 
the almost innumerable mutual aid societies organized in Conti- 
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nental countries by miners and workers in various crafts, and the 
fraternal orders and insurance corporations of modem times have 
all provided, in their several ways, for their members in case of 
disablement by sickness or accident, and for their dependents in 
case of the death of the bread-winners. But only the merest 
handful of all these organizations have offered to the wage-earn- 
ing class any practicable means of protecting themselves against 
the living requirements of the old-age period when their hands 
have lost their strength and cunning, and their earning capacity 
is practically nil. 

To be sure, endowments and deferred annuities, payable at, 
say, 65 or 70, might be purchased of the insurance ccMnpanies — 
and for many years some of the European Governments have 
offered to sell small annuities with governmental guarantee be- 
hind them to all who might wish to buy them — ^but the average 
workingman has felt that all his earnings were needed in order 
to make ends meet in his every-day life, and that high-priced en- 
dowments and annuities were hopelessly without the reach of 
his slender purse. Then again, as Charles Booth so well put the 
case of deferred annuities in his work on "Old-Age Pensions and 
the Aged Poor" : " 'I shall never live till then' is a pessimism 
very natural to the young, especially as it justifies the immediate 
enjoyment of the money which is demanded for a remote and un- 
certain contingency." Hence, while the plodding industrial in- 
surance agents might persuade the workingman, or even the day 
laborer, to purchase for a few cents a week enough life insurance 
to bury him, and millions of workingmen in both Europe and 
America have insured in Friendly Societies and fraternal orders 
for the benefit of their families in case of their own deaths, practi- 
cally of all of them have been without the slightest assured protec- 
tion against the contingency of non-productive old-age. 

It was the realization of this sober fact, affecting almost count- 
less millions of men, that set men of humanitarian instincts think- 
ing on the subject. And the more they thought, and interchanged 
thoughts, and studied the various phases of this complex prob- 
lem, with its endless sociological, psychological, political and 
economic ramifications, the more convinced they became that 
something must be lacking in a code of civilized society which 
apparently left without any tangible resource, other than the 
poor-hou^e, the vast majority of humans who had faithfully 
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worked and labored for half a century or more, but at last had 
reached the non-productive age. Thus was born the theory of 
old-age pensions — either contributory or non-contributory — as the 
only workable solution of the great problem in which the masses 
of all civilized countries were so deeply concerned. 

The possibilities of deferred annuities, voluntarily contracted 
for and involving the continuous payment for the better part of 
the annuitant's lifetime of the purchase price in small instalments, 
have been thoroughly tested by at least three European nations, 
and have proved utterly impracticable as a means of protecting 
the working-classes against the financial perils of old-age. For 
the reasons above mentioned, this proposed solution of the g^eat 
problem proved futile. In his comprehensive work on "Working- 
men's Insurance," Mr. William Franklin Willoughby, of the 
United States Department of Labor, says that a scheme for estab- 
lishing life annuities was brought forward in England as early as 
1771, that bills to that end were introduced and defeated in 1773 
and again in 1787, and that somewhat similar schemes also failed 
of enactment in 1798 and 1^18, but that the foundation of Great 
Britain's present system of Governmental annuities and life in- 
surance, through the medium of the Post Office, was laid by an 
act adopted in 1833. 

Nothing came of this act for the time being, however, and 
Belgium was practically the first country to attempt the formula- 
tion of the experiment in workable shape, its Caisse GinSrale de 
Retraite, or National Old- Age Pension Bank, having been founded 
in pursuance of a law adopted May 8, 1850, for the specific pur- 
pose of supplying deferred annuities to the working-classes at the 
lowest rates consistent with safety. In 1865 a savings bank was 
organized in connection with the Old-Age Pension Fund, and the 
joint institution (to which a life insurance annex was subse- 
quently added) has since been known as the Caisse GSnerale 
d'Epargne et de Retraite, or National Savings and Old-Age Pen- 
sion Bank. The innovation practically fell flat, the total number 
of annuity accounts seventeen years after the establishment of the 
Caisse having been less than 2,000. In the same year in which it 
was established in Belgium an institution on substantially identi- 
cal lines was created in France, the Caisse Nationale des Retraites 
pour la Vieillesse, or National Old-Age Pension Bank, having 
been organized in accordance with a law adopted June 18, 1850. 
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For many years it failed, like its sister institution in Belgium, 
to make any appreciable headway, and it was not until both na- 
tions materially modified their laws on the subject and enlisted 
the aid of compulsory contributions in the case of certain occupa- 
tions that their respective projects attained any real success. 

England's attempt to induce workingmen to purchase de- 
ferred annuities through the medium of its Post Office, though 
launched more than forty years ago, has met with a similar ex- 
perience. In its first seventeen years, only 11,646 annuities — ^both 
immediate and deferred — were taken out, and for many years the 
average number of deferred annuities taken has been scarcely 150 
a year. In other words, for something like half a century the 
efficiency of deferred annuities to be purchased voluntarily has 
been tried out by three European nations and has been found 
hopelessly wanting as a remedy for the old-age problem in 
the case of the working-classes. It was thus made evident that 
one of the two other alternatives, to wit. Compulsory Old-Age 
Insurance (or contributory old-age pensions) or non-contributory 
State Pensions, must be adopted if the problem was to be solved 
at all. Germany elected the Compulsory Old-Age Pension sys- 
tem ; after an exhaustive investigation of every phase of the sub- 
ject, Great Britain has chosen the costly alternative of non-con- 
tributory, or gratuitous. State Pensions. And, although as yet 
there are only a few straws in evidence to show which way the 
political wind blows in this country, present indications would 
seem to point to a strong probability of the United States sooner 
or later following Great Britain's example. 

As early as 1867, Dr. Albert Schaffle, the eminent German 
economist and Socialist, had launched in Germany a carefully 
worked-out plan for an elaborate system of State Insurance, hav- 
ing included this proposition in his famous work issued in 1867 
under the title of Kapitalismus und Sosialismtis. The proposed 
plan soon attracted world-wide attention. With a view to flank- 
ing the Socialists, Bismarck persuaded the Emperor Wilhelm I to 
urge upon the Reichstag the adoption of Dr. Schaffle's system of 
compulsory State Insurance, and in 1883 the first of the proposed 
measures — that providing for compulsory workingmen's insurance 
against sickness — was adopted. In 1884 the second step was 
taken in the enactment of a law for compulsory insurance against 
accidents, and in 1889 the third and final move on those lines was 
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made in the passage of the law providing for an elaborate system 
of compulsory insurance of workingmen against old-age and in- 
validity. However unpalatable to Englishmen may be the faintest 
suggestion of the German people setting the pace for them in any 
instance, there can be no doubt that the action of Schaffle, and 
Wagner, and other German writers in urging the adoption of 
compulsory insurance, and the legislative action of the German 
Empire on those lines in 1883-9, were largely responsible for the 
enactment of the Old- Age Pension Law of 1908 by the British 
Parliament — fundamentally different from the compulsory insur- 
ance measures enacted by the Reichstag though that law is. 
Abundant evidence of that fact is to be found in the text of most, 
if not all, of the numerous Blue Books which have come from the 
various Parliamentary Committees which have labored with the 
subject ever since 1885 — ^and, having a complete set of them be- 
fore me, I know whereof I speak. 

By common consent, the paternity of the recent English move- 
ment in search for some systematic safeguard for the working- 
classes against the trials of helpless old-age is conceded to the 
Rev. William Lewery Blackley, Hon. Canon of Winchester, who 
in 1878 published in The Nineteenth Century Review, the first of 
a long series of essays on **Prevention of Pauperism by National 
Insurance." Of course many writers had previously brought for- 
ward, and discussed in more or less detail, all sorts of possible 
provisions for that same general purpose, but Canon Blackley's 
paper first put the proposition in concrete form, and immediately 
attracted widespread attention. In his widely-known work on 
"Old- Age Pensions and the Aged Poor" (first published in 1899, 
and re-issued in 1906), Mr. Charles Booth, the foremost advocate 
of the proposition for an Universal Old-Age Pension for all 
British subjects over 65 or 70 years of age, tells us that his idea 
is traceable without doubt to a pamphlet issued in 1879 under the 
title of "Outlines of a Scheme for Dealing with Pauperism," by 
Mr. R. P. Hookham, of Islip, Oxfordshire, and that Mr. Hook- 
ham had then been thinking over such a plan for twenty or thirty 
years. Very possibly, others may have been thinking on similar 
lines, but it was Canon Blackley's paper which concentrated public 
attention on the subject. His initial paper in the Nineteenth 
Century was followed by a number of similar articles from his 
pen, appearing in that magazine and other leading British re- 
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views, and in 1885 '*the question of the day," as Mr. Hookham 
then called it, had assumed sufficient magnitude to crystalize in 
the appointment by the House of Commons of a Select Com- 
mittee "to inquire into the best system of National Provident In- 
surance against Pauperism." Nothing came of the appointment 
of this Committee, but in 1886 a second Select Committee for the 
same purpose was appointed, and in 1887 this Committee pre- 
sented a comprehensive report to the House of Commons. 

The Committee reported that its inquiry had practically nar- 
rowed down to an examination of Canon Blackley's scheme, 
which, it said, might be "briefly described as one for the com- 
pulsory insurance of all persons, of both sexes and of every class, 
by the prepayment between the ages of 18 and 21 years of the 
sum of £10 or thereabouts into a National Friendly or Provident 
Society, thereby securing to the wage-earning classes 8 shillings 
per week sick-pay and 4 shillings per week superannuation pay 
after the age of 70 years." For various reasons, the Committee 
could not see its way clear to recommend the adoption of the 
plan, but the subject would not down. 

On June 22, 1889, the German Reichstag finally adopted the 
law supplementing its previous provisions for compulsory work- 
men's insurance against sickness and accidents with provision for 
an elaborate system of old-age and invalidity insurance, and on 
January 1, 1891, this statute became operative. It required that 
practically all persons 16 years of age or over, working for wages 
in any branch of trade and having annual wages of not more 
than 2,000 marks ($476), should insure through the Government's 
insurance bureau against invalidity and old-age, by making 
weekly payments of from 14 pfennigs ($.033) to 30 pfennigs 
($.071), according to the amount of their yearly wages. After 
having paid the dues prescribed for his class for five years of 47 
weeks, or 235 weeks in all, each person so insured became eligible 
for an invalidity pension for the remainder of his, or her, life in 
the event of being permanently disabled, or no longer able to 
earn one-third of the former average wage, or for a temporary 
pension during the remaining period of disability after having 
been incapacitated for at least one year. And, after having paid 
dues for thirty years of 47 weeks each the workingman was 
assured a weekly old-age pension for the balance of his life, on 
completing the seventieth year. 
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The Government bound itself to make an annual contribution 
of 50 marks ($11.90) to each pension, and to bear some of the 
administrative expenses, and the balance of cost of the system 
was to be borne in equal shares by the employer and employee. 
The prescribed invalidity and old-age pensions were to increase 
by very small amounts for each week's dues paid by the insured, 
and with these accretions might eventually amount to as much as 
141 marks ($33.56) in the case of the invalidity pension and 191 
marks ($45.46) in the case of the old-age pension. In order that 
the law might provide for workingmen already at an advanced 
age, a supplemental statute provided that those who had com- 
pleted their fortieth year when the law took effect, and could 
show that for the preceding three years they had been employed 
in one of the occupations making them eligible for pensions^ 
should have the number of years for which contributions were 
required by the original statute shortened by as many years as 
their age exceeded 40 years. That is to say, the workingman 
who had completed his seventieth year on January 1, 1891, might 
then begin to draw an old-age pension without making any 
contribution whatsoever. In 1899 several modifications of the 
original law were enacted, one of which centralized the control 
of the old-age branch at Berlin. A new class of pensioners was 
also added, and the reclassification made slight changes in the 
weekly dues and maximum pensions obtainable, but none of these 
changes materially altered the general plan of the original law,, 
and the above summary of the statute in its pristine form gives- 
a fairly accurate idea of Germany's old-age pension system ini 
its present form. 

Following so closely on the heels of the report of the Parlia*- 
mentary Committee's report on the scheme of Canon Blackley 
as did this sweeping old-age provision of Germany — and the 
German Government's draft of the proposed law was published 
scarcely three months after the presentation of the Committee's 
report — the action of the German Empire naturally added fresh 
fuel to the discussion of the subject in Great Britain. In 1893 
a Royal Commission, under the chairmanship of Lord Aberdale, 
was named "to inquire whether any alterations in the system of 
Poor Law Relief are desirable," etc, but failed to report in 
favor of any of the numerous pension schemes which it investi- 
gated. In the next decade four more Parliamentary Committees 
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were commissioned to make further investigations of the grow- 
ing subject, and the last of these Committees, that of 1903, im- 
doubtedly was quite justified in reporting that "all the materials 
available, apart from actual experiment, for the purpose of en- 
abling Parliament to arrive at a decision upon the subject of 
Old-Age Pensions have been exhausted in the numerous in- 
quiries that have already taken place." Consequently, whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom of Great Britain's new Old-Age 
Pension Law, the Government certainly cannot be charged with 
having rushed headlong into an unexplored field. The reports 
of its numerous committees which have been probing the subject 
for the last twenty years, and the various books and pamphlets 
which the discussion has produced, make up a library of no mean 
proportions. 

Mr. Charles Booth's broad-gauge proposition for an Uni- 
versal Old-Age Pension for all British subjects in the United 
Kingdom over 70 years of age was, quite naturally, the most 
popular of all the old-age pension projects, as it would involve 
no direct contribution whatsoever from any of the recipients — 
aside from the well-to-do pensioner's share of the increased taxes 
thus made inevitable — ^and by its universality would avert from all 
the pensioners any real or fancied odium of charity-taking. As 
Mr, Booth recites in his book on "Old-Age Pensions and the 
Aged Poor," a National Committee of Organized Labour was 
appointed after seven conferences of representatives of Trades 
Unions, Friendly and Co-operative Societies, in 1898 and 1899, 
^'to secure a free State-pension for every one on reaching 65 years 
of age," and organized labor was a unit in approving of the 
scheme. The general verdict of the innumerable labor con- 
ferences on the subject was in favor of a pension of five shillings 
a week on this basis, and, even taking Mr. Booth's own figures 
as to probable cost on the basis of the Census figures of 1891, 
it appears that such a distribution of gratuitous pensions would 
have cost the Government at least £25,000,000 (about $135,- 
000,000) a year — or all but as much as the United States' total 
disbursements in Army and Navy pensions in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907, namely, $138,030,894. None of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees had quite courage enough to report favor- 
ably such a colossal addition to the United Kingdom's budget, 
and, despite the horde of petitions in its favor, the proposition 
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collapsed by force of its own weight. Canon Blackley's scheme 
had long since been dismissed, and that practically left but one 
Old-Age Pension proposition before the British Government, 
namely, that reported favorably by the 1899 Select Committee 
of which the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, President of the Local 
Government Board, was chairman, and since known as "the 
Chaplin Scheme." 

Mr. Chaplin's committee had been appointed "to consider and 
report upon the best means of improving the condition of the 
Aged Deserving Poor, and for providing for those of them who 
are helpless and infirm; and to inquire whether any of the Bills 
dealing with Old Age Pensions can with advantage be adopted, 
either with or without amendment." The plan recommended by 
it provided for weekly pensions of from five to seven shillings a 
week for all deserving British subjects in the United Kingdom 
over 65 years of age, whose incomes from all sources did not ex- 
ceed ten shillings a week, and a subsequent comijiittee which 
made a study of the financial aspects of this plan reported that by 
1907 such a scheme would probably cost the Government about 
£10,779,856 ($52,497,899), administrative expenses included. 
As Mr. William Sutherland put it, in his work on "Old Age 
Pensions" issued in 1907, in referring to the Chaplin plan: "It 
is the favoured child — the Benjamin — of the pension family. 
Its progress towards maturity has been uniformly smooth and 
pleasant. In the general consideration of the subject it undoubt- 
edly occupies a very high place. Its only serious rival is Mr. 
Charles Booth's universal scheme." The accuracy of Mr. Suther- 
land's analysis of the probable outcome of the Old-Age Pension 
agitation of a year ago is demonstrated by the fact that, while 
not quite so liberal in either age or amount of pensions, Mr. 
Asquith's measure which has now become the law of Great 
Britain is obviously modelled on the lines of the Chaplin plan, 
and diflFers from it only in matters of detail. 

The first material point of difference is in the matter of the 
age at which the pensions become payable to those eligible for 
them, Mr. Chaplin's committee having named age 65, and the 
new law fixing the age at 70. The second noteworthy modifica- 
tion of the Chaplin plan is in the matter of amount of pensions, 
Mr. Chaplin's scheme calling for weekly pensions of from five to 
seven shillings, and the present law fixing the maximum weekly 
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pension at five shillings, and thence grading down to one shil- 
ling a week, on the basis of the pensioner's yearly income from 
other sources. Mr. Chaplin did not propose to pay any pension 
to persons having an income of more than ten shillings a week, 
or £26 a year, whereas the law provides for a pension of five 
shillings a week for persons having an annual income of not 
more than £21, and for a pension of one shilling weekly for 
those whose yearly income is as high as £31 10s. Here is the 
official Schedule which is to determine the question of financial 
eligibility and amount of pension, as presented by the original 
bill: 

SCHEDULE 

T. , r T^ • Rates of Pension 

Means of Pensioner -,. , 

per Week 

Where the yearly means of the pensioner as calcu- s. d, 
lated under this Act — 

Do not exceed £21 

Exceed £21, but do not exceed £23 12s. 6d.. . 
Exceed £23 12s. 6d., but do not exceed £26 5s. 
Exceed £26 5s., but do not exceed £28 17s. 6d. 
Exceed £28 17s.6d.,but do not exceed £31 10s. 
Exceed £31 10s No pension 

The British Premier stated, when the Bill was introduced, 
that the number of pensions on this basis probably would not 
exceed 500,000, and that the total annual cost to the Govern- 
ment would be approximately $30,000,000, operative expenses 
included; but it is already conceded that the cost will be much 
greater. The pensions are to be paid through the Post Office, 
and applications for them are to be passed upon by Local Pen- 
sion Committees, one of which is to be appointed for every 
borough and urban district having a population of 20,000 or more 
according to the last published Census. The central pension 
authority will be the Local Government Board, and the Treasury 
may appoint such number of pension officers "as they think fit, 
to act for such areas as they direct," and in conjunction with the 
Local Government Board and with the Postmaster-General may 
make regulations for carrying the Act into effect 
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To be eligible for pensions, applicants must be at least 70 
years of age, must have been British subjects resident in the 
United Kingdom for at least twenty years, and must be able to 
satisfy the pension authorities that their yearly income from all 
sources does not exceed £31 and 10 shillings. They must not 
have received any poor relief (with certain slight exceptions) 
since January 1, 1908, and will be disqualified for ten years after 
having been convicted and ordered to be imprisoned, without the 
option of a fine. Of course inmates of asylums and prisons are 
non-eligible, and the law also attempts to exempt any person 
otherwise eligible "if, before he becomes entitled to a pension, 
he has habitually failed to work according to his ability, oppor- 
tunity, and need, for the maintenance or benefit of himself and 
those legally dependent upon him." False statements for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a pension will subject the falsifier, on con- 
viction, to not more than six months' imprisonment at hard labor, 
any assignment of or charge on an old-age pension under the 
Act will be void, and in case of bankruptcy of the pensioner the 
pension will not pass to anyone in behalf of the creditors. 

Briefly summarized, such are the material provisions of Great 
Britain's new Old-Age Pension Law. As to its probable effects 
— effects good, and effects bad — there is the widest diversity of 
opinion, some holding that it will only serve as a mere preliminary 
to a vastly broader and much more expensive measure on similar 
lines, and will tend materially to sap the self-respect and thrift 
of the poorer class of the British population. On the last- 
named subject, the testimony of the Friendly Societies is de- 
cidedly interesting. In response to an inquiry from the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies as to the effect on the thrift of 
the classes from which the members of Friendly Societies are 
drawn, the officers of a majority of the Societies which answer 
the question express the opinion that the law will decidedly 
weaken the spirit of thrift. About half of the Societies in ques- 
tion believe that the law will operate injuriously on the Friendly 
Societies. ' 

The Old-Age Pension systems of Germany, Austria, France, 
and Belgium being entirely or partially compulsory plans, are so 
radically different that they afford no means of measuring the 
probable effects of the new British law. Denmark has had a 
non-contributory old-age pension system in operation since 1891, 
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New Zealand adopted one in 1898, and New South Wales and 
Victoria shortly afterward followed its example, and I believe I 
am justified in saying that all of these plans proved much more 
expensive than their framers had calculated. In any event, the 
yearly increase in both number of pensioners and amount paid 
to them has been continuous in every case. No authentic figures 
for the total amounts paid in old-age pensions by France and 
Austria seem to be obtainable, but the latest available returns 
for the other countries having old-age pensions, either partially 
or wholly paid by the State, are as follows : 

p^^If^«l Amount-Paid Average Pen- 
Country Year om I!! in Old- Age sionper 

Germany 1906 *948,460 $40,421,000 $42.61 

Belgium 1906 210,000 2,645,431 12.60 

Denmark 1905 66,878 1,927,856 28.83 

New Zealand 1906-7 13,257 1,588,029 119.79 

New South Wales 1905 20,737 2,391,170 115.31 

Victoria 1905 11,055 959,390 86.78 

♦Mean number of persons receiving pensions in 1906, as compiled from 
memorandum for compulsory insurance against Invalidity and Old- Age 
returned to the House of Commons under date of June 1, 1908. 

Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden have all 
seriously discussed old-age pension schemes, and for several years 
Italy has maintained a system of workingmen's insurance on a 
contributory basis. During the current year, France has been 
considering the adoption of an old-age plan which would involve 
the expenditure of something like $250,000,000 a year. Down in 
Australia, the example of New Zealand, New South Wales, and 
Victoria has proved so contagious that a Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of Australia, in 1906 unani- 
mously reported in favor of the immediate institution of a system 
of old-age insurance by that Commonwealth providing for pen- 
sions of not more than ten shillings a week for persons over 65 
years of age — or over 60, in case of permanent incapacity for 
work. This drift in the direction of some form or other of State 
old-age pensions, seemingly all but universal in Europe and Au- 
stralia, has also manifested its presence in at least three States 
of this country in the last three years, to wit, Florida, Wis- 
sonsin, and Massachusetts. 
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The recent Governor of Florida, Mr, Napoleon B. Broward, 
had repeatedly urged the Florida Legislature to make provision 
for the establishment of a State bureau of life insurance, 
bombarded the Legislature with special messages to that end, 
and at least once or twice came very near to putting through his 
pet measure. In 1905 the Wisconsin Senate appointed a special 
committee "to investigate into the practicability of the successful 
operation of govermental and state life insurance," and, although 
a majority of the committee reported adversely, a minority re- 
port advocated the adoption of "a system of State insurance ta 
cover sickness, accident, invalidity, old-age, and death." In 1907 the 
Massachusetts Legislature took what proved to be an introductory- 
step on those same lines, when it made provision for industrial 
insurance attachments to the Massachusetts savings banks — with 
State co-operation to some extent — ^that same State having also 
established a Commission to investigate the whole subject of 
Old-Age Pensions, or annuities, and Governor Guild named 
as members of that Commission Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, 
chairman ; Dr. James T. Buckley, Mrs. M. R. Hodder, Mr. Arthur 
M. Huddell and Dr. Walter G. Chase, and Prof. Foy Spencer 
Baldwin of Boston University having been retained by the Com- 
mission to take charge of the investigation. The bill creating 
the Commission prodived that the inquiry should be finished, 
and the Commission's findings presented to the Massachusetts 
General Court, not later than January 15, 1909 — a somewhat early 
date for a Commission named scarcely seven months prior to 
that date — and it was found simply impossible for any thorough 
examination of so far-reaching a subject to be made in the ap- 
pointed time. But that matter is merely one of detail ; the vital 
fact is, that the conservative State of Massachusetts should have 
fallen into line with the somewhat radical States of Florida and 
Wisconsin, and that in three widely remote sections of this country 
the crusade for State Insurance, or Old-Age Pensions, should 
already have made its presence felt. Can anyone who takes all 
these facts into account seriously doubt the truth of the state- 
cmnt made in the introductory paragraph of this article, that the 
Old-Age Pension subject, now so widely advertised by Great 
Britain, is one in which the United States is deeply concerned ? 

Edward Bunnell Phelps 



FIRE-WASTE THROUGH CARELESSNESS 

By C. M. Goddard 

President, National Fire Protection Association 



A CIGARETTE thrown into a bale of cotton, loss $30,000 ; 
using a highly inflammable fluid for cleaning by open flame 
artificial light, loss $150,000 ; improperly set hot air furnace, loss 
two lives and $75,000; sparks from a locomotive near a wood- 
working plant, loss $750,000 ; smoking cigarettes while spreading 
rags, loss $13,000,000. 

All of these instances occurred within less than a year and 
within a circle of one hundred miles radius. Fires are carelessly 
started in the woods, and for weeks this fall our forests were 
burning at the rate of a million dollars a day. 

Our average annual fire loss for the past six years has been 
$250,000,000 and it is a conservative statement that fifty per 
cent, of this loss, or $750,000,000 during the six years, was due 
to easily preventable causes ; that is, carelessness. 

We are not only the most careless, but the most reckless na- 
tion on earth ; we live for the present, rather than for the 
future. We tolerate conditions, in our good-natured way, that 
would not be allowed in Great Britain, Germany, or France. To 
this characteristic of the American people is due the fact that we 
lead the world in the loss of life and property from carelessness, 
for it is a regrettable fact that the large majority of our so-called 
accidents are due to mismanagement or blunders. 

We are all familiar with Tennyson's "Charge of the Light 
Brigade",— 

"Not tho' the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered. 
Theirs' not to make reply • 

Theirs' not to reason why, 
Theirs' but to do and die." 



Paper read at recent meeting of the American Anti-Accident Associa- 
tion, at New York City. 
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This may be the duty of the soldier in battle, but it is not our 
duty as a people. While hundreds of millions' worth of prop- 
erty and thousands of lives are being annually destroyed through 
careless blunders, it is our bounden duty to make reply, to find 
out the reasaon, and to be up and doing, rather than to bum and 
die. 

With this idea in mind, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation is endeavoring this year to bring to the attention of the 
public, through the press and through such associations as this, 
the necessity for a reduction of the fire waste, which is now a 
drain on our resources, such as no other nation could stand, and 
which ere long will be more than even we can endure. 

We believe that by educating public opinion until the people 
as a whole are awake to the facts, we are adopting the surest 
way to remedy the evil. The careless mechanic who breaks our 
windows or spills paint on our carpet is expected to mak^ the 
loss good, but if the painter leaves oily waste around, or if the 
builder improperly protects the woodwork around chimneys, or 
if the architect allows a heating apparatus to be unsafely in- 
stalled and our property is entirely destroyed by fire, why should 
not he be held equally responsible ? 

In some countries on the other side of the water, the owner 
of property which starts a fire resulting in damage to the property 
of others must make that damage good, and while such laws 
would probably not be feasible in this country, still a great deal 
can be done to emphasize the fact that there is a certain in- 
dividual responsibility for damage which we cause to others 
through carelessness. That damage by fire is made good to the 
individual to a certain extent by insurance, should not alter the 
case, as the collection of his insurance money simply means that 
hundreds of other innocent parties have been obliged to con- 
tribute to pay for the damage; while the guilty party to whose 
carelessness it was due, escapes. 

Why should we allow the manufacture and sale of the parlor- 
match, which is known to annually destroy millions of property 
and over five hundred lives in this country, when the use of 
properly-made safety-matches would prevent this loss? 

Of what use is it to "conserve our natural resources," about 
which so much is being said and done, if we make no effort to con- 
serve our created resources — that is, our natural resources — after 
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we have spent time and labor en them to fit them for oar use? 
I believe there is no more inqK>rtant problem before this Ra- 
tion today than that of reducing our annual fire loss, which is 
nearly ten times that of other civilized nations. We have a re- 
sponsibility to our Creator and to our neighbor for tfie wealth 
which has been entrusted to our keeping. We all know the judg* 
ment pronounced on the servant who buried the talent com- 
mitted to him instead of putting it to use. What must be die 
verdict against that nation which allows its inhentance to be 
carelessly tost or destroyed? Yet fifty per cent of tiie fire waste 
in this country is due to ^ar-^lessness. 



CASUAL CURRENT COMMENT 



IN thU number we have given considerable space to a review of 
"The Drift Toward Old-Age Pensions/' and venture the 
opinion that no man who glances over that article can fail to 
realize that the entire civilized world is rapidly drifting — or, per- 
haps being impelled by some mysterious forces — ^in that direction. 
And, unless we are seriously milstaken in our conclusions, this 
world-Wide tendency toward some form of old-age pensions will 
sooner or later play a part of tremendous importance in shaping 
the future of American Life Insurance. Many years ago, some 
of the railways and other great corporations employing many 
thousands of men inaugurated service pension systems, and the 
practice has broadly develc^d in the last decade. Now, not only 
is the list of national, State, and municipal pensions for public 
servants steadily increasing, but, under the lead of semi-social- 
istic Germany, the great nations of the world are tumbling over 
themselves in their eagerness to throw a sop to the Socialistic 
Cerberus in the form of mor^ or less sweeping old-age pensions 
for the entire needy population. Just where this pension epi- 
demic, now sweeping around the world, will stop, no man can 
safely attempt to predict. It is absolutely certain, however, that 
it will not stop short of this side of the Atlantic. 



We think we can foresee at least one direct effect on Ameri- 
can Life Insurance of this pension crusade, namely, a gradual 
reshaping of our life insurance plans so as to bring forward old- 
age benefits, or deferred annuities, and perhaps eventually rele- 
gate the original, death-benefit, whole-life, form of insurance to 
the background. Fifteen, twenty ,or even thirty-year endowment 
insurance is too costly an article for the working classes to pur- 
chase on any large scale, but, if the public could be sufficiently 
educated on the subject, deferred annuities might be made to 
appeal to at least the more thrifty class of working people. So 

in 
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far as the reckless, spendthrift, class of working folks is con- 
cerned, no contributory plan of pensions, or annuities, ever will 
prove effective, unless backed up with some form of compulsion. 
What form of compulsion would be practicable in this most in- 
dependent of countries, in which every American school-boy is 
taught that he may some day become President of the United 
States, and before reaching the age of 21 is repeatedly told that 
his vote will be just as potent as that of our top-notch multi- 
millionaire? There is the rub. 



To a certain extent, nevertheless, those questions are only 
matters of detail. The one predominant fact which is now im- 
pressively apparent is, that the whole civilized world has become 
innoculated with the old-age pension craze, and prudent, far- 
sighted, life insurance executives will do well to ponder on the 
probable effects on their business of this craze. Already, in 
various States the first effects of Great Britain's recent pledge 
of an annual gift of something like $40,000,000 to the needy 
poor are beginning to loom up in pension bills of varied mien, 
and it would seem reasonably certain that the subject will become 
a pressing one before another Presidential election is held. What 
is to be the attitude of the great life insurance companies, what 
do they propose to do about it, what will they do about it if the 
crusade should shift around a bit and take the form of a sweep- 
ing demand for State insurance? These questions are not easily 
answered, but our own impression is that precious few of the 
executives of the great life insurance companies have really given 
any serious thought to these grave problems. About two years 
ago we gave some space to an article on this general subject, 
under the heading of "A Prognosis of State Life Insurance," 
then expressed the opinion that "many indications point to a 
practical test of this particular form of Socialism in this country 
in the not far-distant future," and raised the question, "should 
such a situation arise, how will the companies meet it?" The de- 
velopments of the last two years have materially increased the im- 
portance of that question, but only the merest handful of com- 
pany officials have given even a serious thought to it in so far as 
we can ascertain. Is it to be one more case of padlocking the 
bam door after the horse has been stolen ? 
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By no means the least important of the papers read before 
the recent convention of the American Anti-Accident Associa- 
tion, in this city, was that prepared by C. M. Goddard, president 
of the National Fire Protection Association, on "Fire Waste 
through Carelessness," which we reproduce on other pages of 
this number. Condensed in a single sentence, Mr. Goddard's 
paper amounted to a declaration that "fifty per cent of the fire 
waste of this country is due to carelessness," and that " there is 
no more important problem before this country today than that 
of reducing our annual fire loss, which is nearly ten times that of 
other civilized nations." These facts have long been known to 
the fire underwriting community, but the shocking conditions 
aeem to continue unabated. How can the evil be curbed? We 
doubt if any amount of addresses, or papers, or literature on the 
subject will have the slightest effect on the public at large— or 
at least on that section of it which is responsible for this ap- 
palling annual waste of considerably more than $100,000,000. In 
our judgment, the one practicable method of grappling with the 
problem will be so to bring the matter before the law-makers of 
the various States as to secure the passage of penalizing legis- 
lation which will make the people of the United States realize that 
there is such a thing as responsibility for the results of destruc- 
tive carelessness on their part. On the other side of the water, 
there is an abundance of that sort of restrictive legislation, and 
we know of no particular reason why we should not follow the 
lead of the Continental countries. Everybody will recall the 
old grammar-school reader story of the old man who first tried 
by means of pleasant words, and tufts of grass, to induce the bad 
boy to come down out of his tree, but, finding these useless, then 
resorted to stones in place of tufts of grass. Well, it is about 
time for this nation to discard mere warnings of the effects of 
fire-breeding carelessness, and resort to hard stones, with ragged 
corners, in the shape of severe penalties. 
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COLOSSAL FIGURES OF ENGUSH FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

The report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1907 shows 
some remarkable figures by way of demonstrating the vastness of the 
financial operations by which the people of the country uphold the virtue 
of thrift. We find that amongst the various Building, Friendly, Co- 
operative, and Friends of Labour societies, Trade Unions, certified Post 
Office savings banks, &c., there is a membership of 31,703,670, and the 
funds amount to nearly 427 millions. If to this is added the fact that the 
industrial companies had 26,858,618 policies in force, representing insur- 
ances of £267,471,771, then the figures reached are of a colossal kind. — 
The Review (London). 

DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH LIFE OFFICES IN LAST SIXTY YEARS 

The funds of the British offices have during the last sixty years in- 
creased from about i40,000,000 to something like £350,000,000, and the 
annual premiums from about £4,000,000 to about £40,000,000. In the sixty 
years from 1841 to 1901, according to census returns, the population of 
the United Kingdom only increased by about 50 per cent, while the 
funds of life insurance companies increased by about 900 per cent, in the 
period from 1848 to 1908. This is very satisfactory, and the satisfaction 
will in no way be lessened even if this rate of increase does not continue 
for the assurance organizations have now in their coffers about £lO per 
head of the population as compared with £l 10s. per head sixty years back. 
— The Assurance Agents' Chronicle (Manchester). 

EXPERT EVIDENCE ON THE HOPELESSNESS OF "COUNTER-INSURANCE" 

What is known as "over the counter" insurance, is a failure. It has 
been tried in England for many years, and its most enthusiastic sup- 
porter would have to admit that the system is one which cannot be de- 
fended in the light of modem business principles. Of course the elimina- 
tion of the agent and commissions brings the cost of insurance to a very 
moderate point, but if the expenses are low so is the ratio of business done. 
Among the great progressive offices, the agent has been found to be ab- 
solutely indispensable. The system has been tried in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts by the Government, and is now described as "a rank failure." 
We are not surprised at this, for insurance must be brought to the people, 
and must be presented to them in an attractive and understandable man- 
ner, by men who know how to put the case. — The Review (London). 

IM 
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BRITISH FIRE COMPANIES' LOSS OV JAMAICA EARTHQUAKE ABOUT $4,000,000 

The insurance litigation which followed upon the Jamaica earthquake 
in 1907 has now been concluded. The settlement was signed on the 21 st 
December. All the companies involved have, after the decisions of th«f 
courts in London and Jamaica, accepted their liability for the damage done 
by the fires which accompanied the earthquake. About 800 policyholders 
made claims, and twenty-three insurance companies were involved. A 
fire office committee, representing all the companies, was established to 
deal with the matter, and that committee, sitting in London, has agreed 
to settle the claims. The total amount to be paid by the companies is 
about i600,000, together with i75,000 costs. Taking into account the ex- 
penses incurred by the companies themselves, the cost of the settlement 
aad the litigation has been about £800,000. The original claims amounted 
lo just over i700,000. The companies involved, which included the most 
important concerns in Great Britain, were: Aachen and Munich, Alliance 
(including Imperial), Atlas (including Manchester), G)mmercial Union, 
Gfuardian, Liverpool and London and Globe, London Assurance, London 
and Lancashire, National of Ireland, Netherlands, North British and 
Mercantile, Northern, Norwich Union, Palatine, Phoenix, Prussian Na- 
tional, Royal (including Queen and Lancashire), Royal Exchange, Scottish 
Union and National, State, Sun (including Patriotic), Western of Ganada, 
Yorkshire (including Lion). — The Insurance Record (London). 

A PERIOD OF TRANSFORMATION IN BRITISH FIRE OFFICES 

In the business of fire insurance, the change from staid practice to 
novel ideas and forms of expansion, which began almost abruptly in 1907, 
has continued throughout the past year. Indeed, we are still passing 
through a period of transformation affecting all parts of the business, de- 
molishing the old landmarks, superseding the old rules, rousing everyone 
into strenuous activity, and investing the future with great possibilities. It 
is, in fact, becoming increasingly difficult to deal separately with the 
various branches of insurance. Legislation and public demands, as well 
as the ingenuity of those who provide new attractions, have broken through 
the old restrictions and accustomed Offices to look for new sources of 
profit The combined policy for fire, burglary and domestic insurance is 
now offered to householders by most of the companies, and the time 
seems by no means remote when other forms of cover will be included in 
the same document. The plan has convenience and economy to recom- 
mend it and is steadily claiming fresh adherents. The insurance of profits, 
too^ hitherto regarded with such distrust, is now being transacted by the 
kadtng Ftre Offices, largely in response to public desire. As this insy ranee 
is now one of simple indemnity against actual loss of profits due to fire 
on the premises, and not a fixed percentage on the fire loss assessment, 
the old objection no longer applies. If carried on with the same insight 
and skill as the fire business, it is bound to become an extensive and 
profitable branch. But it must not be forgotten that these changes are 
profoundly affecting the whole organization of the Offices.— Pdj/ Magaxine 
and Insuranct Monitor (London). 
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THE DEAN OF CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCZ 

If an insurance man were asked to name the one gentleman who com- 
bines in the highest degree the two qualities of being most widely known 
to the insuring public of the Dominion, and at the same time least widely 
known personally, it is not improbable that he would name Mr. Robertson 
Macaulay. Mr. Macaulay's insurance career began with the Canada Life 
Assurance Company of Hamilton, Ont, in 1856, and he enjoys the unique 
distinction of having been longer connected with life assurance head office 
management than any other person in the Dominion, and probably longer 
even than any other person on the entire continent. He thus certainly 
deserves the title of the Dean of Canadian life insurance. 

As the president, and for nearly thirty-five years the executive head, 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, his name is a household 
one in tens of thousands of Canadian homes and yet of so retiring a 
disposition is he that few persons of such prominence in the financial 
world are so little known personally, even in their own city. In Mr. 
Macaulay the one absorbing thought is life insurance. So absorbed is he 
in his work that he has had little time for anything else. Hard-working, 
clear-headed, energetic, keen and dominated by high ideals, he possesses 
the esteem of the policyholders of his company, and the loyalty and 
affection of its officers and employees, in a way that few men do. Though 
over seventy years of age, and with a beard now whitened, his hair shows 
as yet but little frosting, and his youthful vigor and sprightliness would 
put many a younger man to shame. Mr. Macaulay has lived for the Sun 
Life of Canada, and that company as it stands to-day is his monument — 
Montreal Daily Witness, 

THE 1907 DEATH RATES OF LONDON AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 

The annual report of Sir Shirley Murphy, the County of London 
Medical Officer of Health, is again out. There is, as usual, a vast fund 
of fact and information in this big volume, which is a veritable treasury 
of hygienic information. We note that in 1905 the death-rate was 15.1 
per 1,000 of the population, which was lower than ever before; in 1906 it 
was again 15.1, and in 1907 it fell to 14.6, the lowest ever recorded. A 
comparison between these years and the decennial period 1891-1900 shows 
that there was a gain to the community in the three-year period of 60,000 
lives. The birth-rate, however, has fallen in a marked manner, and last 
year it came out at 25.6 per 1,000. Comparing London with the thirteen 
other English towns which in 1901 had populations exceeding 200,000, it 
was found that in no fewer than ten the death-rate in 1907 was higher than 
in the jnetropolis. It appears from the subjoined table that London comes 
out almost as well from a comparison with other capital cities, the rate 
of mortality in 1907 having been lower only in Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
Stockholm : — 

1907-06. 1907. 

London 17.4 14.6 

Paris 18.6 18.5 

Brussels 15.8 13.7 
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1907-06. 1907. 

Amsterdam 15.2 ' 13.4 

Copenhagen 16.9 15.2 

Stockholm 16.0 13.9 

St. Petersburg 25.0 24.7 

Berlin 17.3 15.4 

Vienna 19.5 17.3 

Rome 19.1 18.2 

New York 19.4 18.5 

— The Insurance Spectator of London, 

MORE LIGHT ON DISEASES PECUUAR TO DANGEROUS TRADES 

The departmental committee on compensation for industrial diseases 
have issued a supplementary report relating to three diseases— cataract 
among glass-workers, eczema among laundry women, and telegraphists' 
cramp— the inquiries into which could not be concluded in time for the 
main report Dealing with the liability of glass-workers to suffer from 
cataract, the committee mention that in the case of a firm of glass manu- 
facturers at St. Helens, employing some 4,000 persons, half of whom are 
exposed to the glare of molten glass and half are not so exposed, all the 
cases of cataract that have come within the cognisance of the sick club 
attached to the works have been from among the men who are exposed 
to the glare. Fearing that many of the present workpeople would lose 
their employment if the disease were scheduled the same as other in- 
dustrial diseases under the Workmen's G)mpensation Act, the committee 
recommend that compensation should be made payable only in cases 
where an operation is undergone, and for a period not exceeding six 
months. In regard to telegraphists' cramp, which, it is stated, effects an 
appreciable proportion of operatives who use the Morse key instrument, 
the committee express the opinion that it should be added to the schedule 
as a subject for compensation, but this should be limited to the postal 
service. A modification in the medical arrangements to which the tele- 
graphists and the department agree is recommended. On the subject 
of eczema of the hands and arms, sometimes induced in laundry women 
by the alkaline solutions with which they work, the committee say there 
is no reason why such cases, or other cases due to working with liquids 
which may not be considered to be caustic or corrosive, should be ex- 
cluded if it can be shown that the conditions of the employment are in fact 
the exciting cause of the disease. In order to remove the doubt that 
exists, the committee recommends that the words "caustic or corrosive" 
qualifying the word "liquids" should be eliminated from the definition. — 
The Insurance News (Manchester). 

INSURANCE OF CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS FOLLOWING FIRE 

(Paper read at the Birmingham Insurance Institute on January 29th, 
1909, by Mr. Gautier de Ste. Croix.) The Lecturer said — Mr. President 
and gentlemen, when I received an invitation from the Birmingham In- 
surance Institute to read a paper on Insurance of Cx>nsequential Loss, my 
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desire to meet the Institute's wishes overcame my fears as to my ability 
to deal with the subject in a manner worthy of the occasion. I was in- 
fluenced in arriving at this decision by the opportunity which the recent 
adoption of this branch of insurance business by the leading Tariff Fire 
Offices has created. For years I have foreseen that this was a forgone 
conclusion, but up to such time as it had become an actual reality, could 
not have felt equal to dealing with a subject before an Institute so largely 
made up of prominent tariff fire officials, whose views were not in accord 
with my own, as to the practicability and above all in public interest, the 
desirability of this form of provision of insurance protection, but on 
which question we are at length in complete sympathy. This consumma- 
tion I have constantly predicted, both in course of conversation with mem- 
bers of the fire insurance world, as also in occasional contributions to the 
public press. These views were based on the common fact that demand 
never fails to force supply, and having had the evidence in the past of 
the continually increasing demand for this now admitted requirement, felt 
the time must come when its supply would no longer be withheld by our 
leading insurance institutions. It has been to me a task of pleasure to 
exercise to the fullest what can in reality be only a very limited knowledge 
of this interesting and technical subject, which has already passed through 
so many phases, and which a far longer period in the past than any single 
individual, or which I can In the future be permitted to devote to it, is 
certainly needful to a full conception of its possibilities or correct practice. 
That it will in the future become a vast and faithful field for insurance 
enterprise, is still, as it has always been, my firm conviction. Indeed, now 
that it has been adopted by what I have ever contended is its proper and 
legitimate source of supply, and will at length enjoy for its development 
all the intelligence at the command of our powerful tariff fire companies, 
I have no doubt that it will, with their fostering influences, take its 
legitimate position as a most important and uncultivated field for insur- 
ance enterprises. — The Insurance Record (London). 
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W. S. Rogers, the new Fire Marshal of Ohio and secretary of the 
State Fire Marshals' Association of America, in his annual report refers 
to estimates by the Fire Marshals of other States that nearly fifty per cent, 
of the fire companies' losses are due to incendiary fires. 

John H. Washburn, the well-known ex-President of the Home In- 
surance Company of New York City and now chairman of its Board of 
Directors, has now rounded out an even half-century's service with that 
Company. 

George W. Perkins has been named by the National Civic Federa- 
tion as chairman of a commission to be appointed by that body to make 
an exhaustive investigation of industrial insurance, and accident, sick- 
ness, old-age, and death compensation for the working class. 

Fred. H. Rowland, ex-Secretary of State of Vermont and counsel for 
the National Life Insurance Company, of Montpelier, for the last five 
years, has been elected Vice-President of that Company as the successor 
of the late James T. Phelps. Like President Joseph A. DeBoer, Mr. 
Rowland is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 

The healthy progress of that eminently-conservative and well-man- 
aged Company, the Phoenix Mutual Life, of Rartford, continues un- 
abated, and its returns for 1908 show that in the decade ending with that 
year the Company's premium income had increased from $1,920,260 to 
$4,200,580, its assets from $11,660,132 to $25,948,376, and its business in 
force from $51,170,782 to $108,927,188. At the end of 1908 its surplus was 
$1,166,461. 

The Rartford Fire Insurance Company commenced business in August, 
3810, and after more than ninety-eight years of continuous usefulness to 
the community had accumulated assets of $20,434,817 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $7,061,592 at the end of 1908. Only one other fire com- 
pany in the entire history of the United States has paid as large an aggre- 
gate of losses as has the Rartford, and the Hartford has long since out- 
stripped in all other details the company in question, which was of 
eighteenth-century vintage. 

In 1908 the Aetna Life Insurance Company, of Rartford, made a net 
gain of $8,637,653 in the aggregate of life insurance carried on its books, 
made a similar gain of $18,981,616 in the volume of its accident business, 
increased its total income by more than half a million dollars, and closed 

169 
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the year with total assets of $92,124,625 and a surplus on policyholders' 
account of $7,769,201, the year's gains in assets and surplus respectively 
having been $5,719,152 and $2,182,193. The G)mpany has now been doing 
business for nearly fifty-nine years, is one of the best life insurance divi- 
dend-payers in this country, and its latest account of its stewardship is in 
every way eminently satisfactory. 

The assets of the Granite State Fire Insurance Company, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., increased by nearly $100,000 in 1908, the exact figure of the 
net gain having been $95,338; and its net surplus increased by nearly one- 
third as much, namely, $31,839. At the beginning of 1909 its assets ex- 
ceeded one million dollars, being $1,027,705 for the most part invested in 
first-class State, county, municipal, and railway bonds and stocks, and its 
surplus to policyholders, including $200,000 paid-up capital, was $468,531. 
Its insurance reserves at the end of 1908 were $504,163, and $42,337 was 
charged up in liabilities on account of unpaid losses, and $12,674 to all other 
liabilities of every kind. 

There are no better fire insurance companies in this or any other 
country than the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and 
its Annual Statement for 1908 fully substantiates the truth of that state- 
ment, crediting the Company with total assets of $8,519,934 at the end of 
1908, and a surplus to policyholders of $3,903,901, these figures indicating 
an increase of $1,314,974 in assets and $1,041,502 in surplus during the year, 
despite the writing off of $50,000 in the appraisement of the Company's 
handsome home office building. In the last ten years the Company has 
increased its premium income from $1,785,219 to $4,925,109, and in its 
entire fifty-eight year history has paid losses aggregating more than 
$44,000,000. 

At the end of 1908, as is shown by its Annual Statement for that year, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, had admitted 
assets of $67,933,245, and a surplus to policyholders of $2,689,131, exclu- 
sive of the surplus of $9,126,476 credited on special forms of policies. 
Nearly eighty per cent, of the Company's entire assets was invested in 
first mortgage loans on real estate, $8,917,903 was in the form of cash 
loans on the Company's policies, and the only item of investments in stocks 
or bonds is the small one of $25,813 representing U. S. Bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer of the State of Virgina. The total receipts of the year 
1908 aggregated $13,582,512, insurances footing up $29,513,025 were issued 
and paid for during the year, and at the end of 1908 the Company had in 
force 142,443 policies insuring $269,067,300, thereby making a gain of $12,- 
502,734 in 1908. 

From the policyholder's point of view, never in all its previous sixty- 
five year history has The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
issued or published a more attractive Annual Statement than that for 1908, 
which appears on the back cover of this number. Not only did the Com- 
pany's assets show an increase of $44,861,947 and its premium income an 
increase of $2,355,453 in 1908, but in that same year there was a decrease 
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of $1,629,213 in the amount paid for death claims, the $7,123,181 paid for 
all management expenses exclusive of taxes amounted to but 8.39 per cent, 
of the total income — a lower ratio of expenses than ever before shown by 
any American life company doing an active business — and the sum of 
$11,092,282 was appropriated for dividends to be paid in 1909. The Com- 
pany closed the year with total assets of $539,038,968, a fund of $85,844,991 
for future dividends and contingencies, and during 1908 wrote new busi- 
ness to the amount of $93,926,992. 

At the beginning of 1908 there were but seven life insurance companies 
in this country which had admitted assets of $100,000,000, two of the 
seven being industrial companies; at the end of the year the ntmiber of 
hundred-million-dollar companies had increased to eight, the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, having crossed the line and en- 
tered upon 1909 with gross assets of $100,134,377. During the year the 
Company wrote 22,239 new policies for $68,124,877, on a paid-for basis, and 
thus brought its volume of business in force up to $446,688,236 at end of 
1908. Its total income during the year was $21,109,879, the payments to 
policyholders aggregated $9,013,394— exclusive of $935,189 allotted to de- 
ferred-distribution policies — ^and on December 31st last the surplus of the 
Company, including 1909's dividend award of $2,600,000, was $6,484,007. 
The Penn MutuaFs total income has more than doubled in the last nine 
years, its business in force has more than doubled in the last eight years,, 
and its admitted assets have more than doubled in the last seven years. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Springfield* 
Mass., which is thoroughly representative of the traditional Massachusetts 
insurance conservatism, in 1908 for the first time had occasion to state 
its total income in eight figures, namely, $10,171,986, and at the end of the 
year had admitted assets of $51,120,863 and a surplus to policyholders of 
$3,878,200. New business to the amount of more than $26,000,000 was 
placed during the year, and the Company entered upon 1909 with 101,707 
policies on its books insuring $227,505,932. During the last year the Com- 
pany took possession of the massive stone home-office building erected by 
it on the corner of Main and State Streets, and thus found itself again 
domiciled on the very site on which it had begun business fifty-seven years 
before. There is not a suggestion of display or ostentation about the 
building, but everything in connection with it impresses the visitor with 
an idea of solidity and prosperous conservatism; and, probably uncon- 
sciously, the management have reproduced in their building the character 
of the Company which owns and occupies it. 

For many years the Pacific Mutual Life has been the foremost life in- 
surance company west of the Rocky Mountains, and its Annual Statement 
for 1908 shows that its margin of leadership is steadily increasing. In 1907 
there were but fifteen of all the other life companies in the entire cotmtry 
which wrote as much business as did the Pacific Mutual, and in 1908 that 
Company placed new insurances aggregating $20,588,113, had a total cash 
income of $5,633,124, and wound up the year with admitted assets of 
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$16,100,074, a surplus to policyholders of $1,- Fifty-^eveiith Annudl Statemen 

532,644, and policies in force aggregating $104,- 

402,879. During the year its assets showed an "" **' ''"■ 

increase of $1,948,304, its cash income one of n 4 - - .^^ ^ 

$418,438, and its surplus one of $215,685. In JflflSSflCDflSBttS MCltdd 
the last three years its assets have all but 

doubled, increasing from $8,562,440 at the Tk^fn Tf\Cflff3l\l>A f^/%'t^\t\f*^l 

end of 1905 to $16,100,074 at the end of lillu IDbQFaDuC UUnjpQDj 
1908, its income has more than doubled in 

the same period, and its insurances in force == tSPKlNGFIELD, MA%SS. == 

have increased from $64,706,333 to $104,402,879. Year Ending December 31 1901 

As was recently chronicled in this magazine, ' 

the Company is now in possession of its hand- 
some, fire-proof, new home office building in RECEIPTS IN 1906 
Los Angeles, and enters upon its forty-second 
year with every promise of greater activities P^^^i"™ (less $131,474.84 for 

'. ^ • *• • •: .• u- . reinsurance) $7,857,929.78 

than at any previous time in its entire history. t«* «.v * -1 ^ J 

^ ^ ^ Interest and rents 2,122,422:39 

The Illinois Life Insurance Company, of Other income 191 633^ 

Chicago, was recently subjected to a thorough 

examination by the Illinois Insurance Depart- '^''^^ "^'P^* $10471,985.70 

ment, every detail of its affairs and operations DISBURSEMENTS IH 1908 
investigated and checked up, and its par- 
ticularly pleasing Annual Statement for 1908 Death claims and matured en- 
therefore rests on the most solid of founda- ^ dowments $2,628^9617 

tions. It shows that at the end of 1908 the ^rliTvid^nr'^'^.r"^^^^^^^^ 1,376,935^ 

Company had total admitted assets of $6,906,- Surrendered and canceled poUces. 819,58&2l 

175, in addition to its regular reserves had a . 

fund of $417,097 by way of "net additional re- "^^^^ payments to poUcyholders $4,82541? Jl ; 

serves to cover all other contingencies," or sur- ^^" ^*^«- disbursements • 1^98357Jt 

plus as it might otherwise be known, and 28,427 Total disbursements $6,423,97515 

policies in force aggregating $45,618,604. In « ^ , . ^ .^ . _ . 

*r , , *u Vir • T r u * ui ^ Total Assets (Market Value).. $51.iaOJnJI 

the last seven years the Illinois Life has trebled ^^^ LiabiUties . . 47JlSjtt» 

the volume of business in force, has made a * " '^^ . 

nine-fold gain in assets, and obviously is ma- Surplus, December 31, 1908 $a;87841ill 

terially larger and stronger than at any previ- 

ous period in its history. The Illinois Insur- 
ance Department found that the Company's ex- Number of policies issued in 1908, 
penses incidental to the procurement of new 11^6, insurii^ $>M> 1 |<<> 

business very favorably compare with those ^"I^^^^I/i PJlJI^^^i" ^25^ ^^ 
. , . .. . • J .. , • cember 81, 1908, 101,707 insur- 
of other companies, and that its death claims mg (including reversionary ad- 
are promptly and honorably paid, and its mor- ditions) $887,50S^ 

tality experience proves that its risks are care- 
fully and intelligently selected. The so-called GAINS FOR THE YEAR 
Oriental building property in Chicago, which j^^,^^ ^^ ^^^^ $6 J8U1I 

the Company had bought with the intent of increase in surplus imm i 

thereon erecting a home office building, has Increase in income 51Qylll ' 

now been leased to the Hotel La Salle Cx>m- Increase in payments to policy- 

pany, a three-million-dollar corporation which holders M7,M 

is erecting a handsome building on it, and this Increase in amount of insurance 

particular investment has therefore proven an - ^fM//^ 

... c^ . , Increase m amount of insurance 

exceedingly profitable one. in force tt itfn 
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THE PpeiFIC IDQTDIIL UFE ipSOBHieE 60|flP|)IT 

LOS ANGELES» CALIFORNIA 
GBO. L COCHRAN, President /908 GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice-Presidait 

FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 



New Basiness Written $2q,588,113 

Total Cash Income 5,633,124 

Total Admitted Assets 16,100,074 

Paid to PoUcy-Holders 2,037,365 

Sorplns to Policy-Holders 1,532,644 



Increase in Assets 91,948,804 

Increase in Reserve 1,825,478 

Increase in Cash Income 418,438 

Increase in Surplus 815,885 

Increase in Amount Set Aside for 
Future Dividends to Policyholders 78,888 



Total Life Insurance in Force 8104,402,879 

PROGRESS AND GAIN 



END OF 
YEAR 


ASSETS 


INCOME 


BUSINESS 
WRITTEN 
Life Dept. 


BUSINESS IN 

FORCE 

Life Dept 


1899 
1902 
1905 
1908 


$3,646,726 

5,594,729 

.8,562,440 

16,100,074 


$1,267,801 
1,736,950 
2,785,390 
5,633,124 


$7,067,758 
14,208,768 
20,221,495 
20,588,113 


$21,255,954 
40,848,478 
64,706,888 

104,402,879 



Desirable Territory for Men who CAN ^'Make Good'' Address, Home Office Los AngOa, CaL 



STATEMENT OF THE 



Illinois Life Insurance Company, Chicago 



JAM£S W. STEVENS, President 



JANUARY t, tOOO 



ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks 

Cash in Offices and Banks (at interest, 
$JW4^244.63) 

Real Estate, Unincumbered 

First Mortsages on Real Estate 

Collateral Loans 

Loans to Policyholders Not Exceeding 
Reserve (Policies Deposited with Com- 

, l»ny) 

Accrued Interest 

Net Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
in Course of Collection (Less Expense 
Loading on Same), Wholly Secured by 
Legal Reserve, and Other Credits.... 



$8,868,818.20 

236,066.87 
1,086.756.86 
1,020,097.88 

600,620.00 



1,380,888.01 
27,888.09 



187.240.32 



$6,006,176.67 



JANU.\RY 1, 1902. 

Number of Policies in Force 7,382 

Outstanding Insurance $16,216,306.00 

Assets 786,687.00 

Reserve Set Aside to Protect Policy 

Contracts 582,109.00 

Net Additional Reserves to Cover all 

Other Contingencies 126,651.00 



LIABILITIES. 



Death Losses Due and Unpaid 

Death Losses in Process of Payment and 
Proofs of Loss Not Yet Completed . . . 

Reserve to Cover Amounts Not Yet Due 
on Instalment Policies 

Legal Reserve to Protect Outstanding 
Policies 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

Miscellaneous Liabilities, Including $1S> 
716,64 Taxes Payable During the 
Forthcoming Year and Not Heretofore 
Listed by Insurance Companies in Lis- 
biHtifcs 

Reierve to Provide Dividends, Con- 
tingently Apportioned or Payable to 
Policyholders, Including Accumulations 
on Optional Endowment Policies 

Unassigned Additional Reserve for All 
Other Contingencies 



None. 

$82,681.00 

11,648.46 

6,890,967.00 
86,897.68 



87,940.10 

92,648.21 

884,468.88 

$6,906,176^67 



/ 



JANUARY 1, 1909. 

Number of Policies in Force 88,487 

Outstanding Insurance $46,618,604.00 

Assets 6.906,176.00 

Reserve Set Aside to Protect Policy 

Contracts 6,890,967.00 

Net Additional Reserves to Cover all 

Other Contingencies 417,097.00 



Increase in Number of Policies in Force 81.006 

Increase in Outstanding Insurance $80,408,208.00 

Increase in Assets 6,170,589.00 

Increase in Reserves to Protect Policy 
Contracts 6,808,866.00 
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Oldest Insurance Company 
in Hartford 



1 




nety-nlnth Annual Ezbibit 

OP THE 

^RTFORD 

Insurance Companu 

OF HARTFOKD, COim* 

JANUARY 1, 1909 

ASSETS. 

land, in Bank, and Cash 
$935,289.68 

lands of Agents and in 

)f Transmission 2,404,612.88 

I Accrued Interest 178,641.11 

te Unincumbered 1,055,187.75 

Bond and Mortgage (1st 

448,000.00 

Collateral Security 14,500.00 

cks 928,840.00 

md Miscellaneous Stocks 1,203,621.25 

y, and Railroad Bonds. . 13,252,912.08 

«t8 13,211.86 

assets |20,48M16.61 

LIABILITIES. 

tock $2,000,000.00 

or Reinsurance 12,022,473.87 

3r Outstanding Txisses.. 1,168,750.36 

or taxes not yet due... 182,000.00 

us 5,061,592.38 

9 Policy-boiders 7,061,508.88 

:HAS. £. CHASE, President. 
R. M. Bissell, Vice-Pres't. 
rbos. TumbuU, Scc'y. 
Predlc Samson, Ass't Sec'y. 
S. E. Locke, Ass't Sec'y. 

item Department, Chicago, 111. 

ran & Dugan, General Agents. 
C. Boom, Ass't General Agent. 



J Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
Che & Hewitt, General Agents. 



in all the Prominent Localities 
out the United States and Canada. 



59th Annual Statement 

of th« 

/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

MORGAN G* BULKELEY, President 

Liife, Accident, Health 
and Liiability Insurance 

JANUARY J, 1909 
ASSETS 

Real Estate acquired by foreclosure... $116,182.68 

Office Building 500,000.00 

Cash on hand and in Banks 6,228,061.87 

Stocks and Bonds t 29,660,086.68 

Mortgages secured by Real Estate 43,253,715.09 

Loans on Collateral 1,316,770.66 

Loans secured by policies of this Com- 

pany 7,207,692.63 

Interest due and accrued December 81, 

1908 1,722.045.20 

Premiums in course of collection and 

Deferred Premiums 1,824,914.88 

Market Value of Securities over cost, 

less Assets not admitted 710,807.67 

Total Assets $98,184,684.70 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 

Policies, by the 3^% standard $77,469,809.00 

Special Reserve, not included above.... 976,848.00 

Premiums paid in advance, and other 

Liabilities 246,489.11 

Unearned Interest on Policy Loans.... 191,789.97 

Accrued Taxes 460,871.74 

Surplus reserved for special class of 

Policies and dividends to Policy- 

holders payable on Demand 974,848.72 

Losses and claims awaiting proof, and 

not yet due 781,70S'.19 

Unearned Premiums on Accident, 

Health and Liability Insurance 1.906,128.98 

Reserve for Liability claims 1,419,600.00 

Surplus to Policyholders 7,769.801.04 

Total LialnUties $98,184,684.70 

RECEIPTS 

Premiums $15,i62,927.88 

Interest, Rents, etc ^ 3.826.718.67 

Total Receipts in 1908 $19,879;64b.40 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Payments to Policyholders $10,609,686.61 

Taxes 467,926.09 

All other Disbursements j_ 4.186.569.85 

Total Disbursements in 1908. $154^^180.85 

GAINS DURING 1908 

Increase in Premium Income $864,869.98 

Increase in Total Income 516,870M 

Increase in Surplus 8,188,198.66 

Increase in Assets 5,719,151.81 

Increase in Life Insurance in 

Force 8,687,653.00 

Increase in Accident Insurance in 

Force 18,981,616.00 

Total paid policyholders since 

orgaaixation in 1850 188,108,818M 
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Sixty-First Aimiial Statemeat 

or THB 

nmn iDotiiai Life insDraniie Co. 

OF RHILAOELRHIA 



1849 



1909 



LARGEST FIS£ IN SUSAN C£ COMPANY 

Chartered by the State of Blassachusetta. 

Incorporated 1840 Charter Perpetual 



RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 

For Premiums and Annnities $18,2S0,651.82 

For Interest, etc 4,889,827.08 

Total Income |Sl,10e^79J0 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Death Qaims $4,817,447.88 

Matured Endowments and Annuities.. 1,46'1,804.06 

Surrender Values 1,760,387.66 

'Premium Abatonents 1,483,765.80 



SPRINGFIELD 

Fire and Harine Insurance Company 



Total Paid PoUey-HoUera. . . .9».0U,»4^ CASH CAPITAL, . $2v000j000u00 



Instalment Payments $107,SS9.70 

Pennsylvania, and other state taxes. . . . 602,866.66 

Salaries, Medical Fees, Office and Legal 

Expenses 546,847.96 

Commissions to Agents and Rents 1,766,666.86 

Asency and other Expenses 120,662.02 

Advertising, Printing and Supplies, 

Postage, etc 106,164.78 

Office Furniture, Maintenance of Prop- 
erties, etc 679,812.91 

Total Disbursements ^12,808,625.82 

*In addition to the above abatements the Company 
allotted to deferred distribution policies $986,189.18, 
mslring the total apportionment of surplus during 
1908, 18,418,944.48. 

ASSETS: 

State, Municipal, Railroad and other 

Bonds, at market value, Dec. 31, 1908 $36,991,986.56 
Bank and other Stocks at market vallie, 

Dec 31, 1908 467.266.00 

Mortgages and Ground Rents, 1st Liens, 

(Valuation, $97,461,960) 89.346,634.93 

Premium Notes, secured by Policies, etc. 

(Reserve value $2,618,000) 2,096.038.05 

Policy Loans (Reserve value. $16,909,> 

000) 12,727.967.00 

Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc 8,785,280.94 

Home Office, Boston Office and other 

Real Estate 2,165,708.22 

Cash on Deposit and in Company's Office 672,315.41 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 1,821,246.68 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 1.832,043.86 

Gross Assets, Dec. 81, 1908. .1100,134,376.64 

LIABILITIES: 

Reserve at 8. 3^ and 4 per cent., as 
re(iuired by law $88,122,792.00 

Additional Policy Reserve, in Excess of 

State Re<iuirements 1.905.640.00 

Polic:^ Claims awaiting proof 487,202.68 

Premiums Paid in Advance and other 

Liabilities 1,27^77.42 

Accumulations upon Deferred Distri- 
bution Policies 6,861,657.79 

Dividend Award for 1909 $2,600,000.00 

Surplus for all other Con- 

. tingencies 3,884,006.75 6.484.006.75 

^ross Assets as above 1100,134,876.64 

New Business "paid for" in 1908, 
22,289 PoUcies for $68,124,877.00 

Insurance Outstanding December 
31, 1908, 177,518 Policies for. .$446,688,236.00 

GEORGE K. JOHNSON, President. 
LINCOLN K. PASSMORE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLET, 2nd Vice-President. 
ROBERT C. DRAYTON, Financial Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN HUMPHREYS, Sec'y and Treas'r. 
J. BURNETT GIBB, Actuary. 



ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1908 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $640,058.74 

Cash in hands of Agents and in course 
of transmission 876,415JM 

Accrued Interest 47,467.89 

Real Estate Unincumbered 800,000.00 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 986,080.00 

Loans on Collateral Security 6,000.00' 

Bank Stocks 1,000,1T0.00 

Railroad Stocks 2,468,881.00 

Miscellaneous Stocks 687,660.00 

Railroad Bonds 876,096.00 

State. County and Municipal Bonds.... 402,160.00 

Miscellaneous Bonds 808,000.00 

Tout Assets $8,619,088.90 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock $2,000,000.00 

Reserve for Reinsurance 4,032,019.86 

Reserve for all Unpaid Losses 318,487.69 

Reserve for all Other Liabilities 270,686.88 

ToUl Liabilities $6,616,088.88 

Net Surplus 1.908.900.08 

Surplus to Policyholders S,908,900.0S 

Losses Paid Since Organization 44.240,866.68 



A. W. DAMON. President. 

CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice President. 
W. J. MACKAY, Sec'y. 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Trcas. 

Western Department, Chicago, III., 

A. J. HARDING. Manager. 

A. F. DEAN. Ass't Manager. 

W. A. BLODGETT. Second Ass't Manager. 

Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Col. 

GEO. W. DORNIN. Manager. 

JOHN C. DORNIN, Ass*t Manager. 

Agencies in all Prominent Localities Throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

New York City Agent, 

CHARLES G. SMITH, 

(jerman American Intarancc Cooqiaiiy. 
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%l|iSiCi«i iBnal StatanMit tl 

idon Central Life Ins. Co. 

OP QNCINNATI 

Um Tear Endlmi December 31. 1908 

Pttld-for BmIs 

ASSETS 

uid and in Bank $480,026.7t 

gage Loans on Real Estate... 63,290,444.94 
ce Property and Other Real 

464,742.66 

s on Company's Policies 8,917,002.69 

tates Bonds deposited with 

r of Virginia 26,812.60 

llotes on Policies in Force. . . 2,067,772.70 

red and Unreported Premiums 886,428.16 

id Rents due and unpaid.... 162,641.63 

«nied, not yet due 2.191,879.41 

Aaaeta December 31« 
|67,983;M5.40 

LIABILITIES 

ind required by 



ims in process 

tment 

>iyidend8 and 
IS Paid in Ad- 



$54,886,136.00 
171.801.00 



188,806.89 
4[rl,746.00 
420,161.91 
0.126.476.00 $66,244,114.80 



Policy Death 

ot due 

IS not due and 

obligations. . . 

credited on 

)rms of Policies 

rived from par- 

: business $1,671,898.41 

-ived from non- 

:ing business.. 617,232.69 

ck 600,000.00 $2,680,181.10 



RECEIPTS 



|67^83;M5.40 



$9,686,042.34 

d Rents 8,867,002.66 

eal Estate Sold 
scellaneous P. 
30,876.74 



$18,582,511.e4 



DISBURSEMENTS 

ms $2,1S7,686.00 

ndowments and 

I 

d and 

»licies 

to Policy-hold- 



Can- 



lents to Policy- 
is, and all 
|>enses 

iirsements .... 

Receipts Over 

nents 



728.301.32 

885.200.60 

1,166.760.37 



$4,017,046.38 
1,147,643.52 

2.346.918.75 
$8,412,608.65 

6.170.002.00 

$18,582^11.e4 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 

ber of Policies in force.... 142,448 

int Insured $260,067,300.00 

vived in 1008, 272, Insuring 560,708.00 

issued and Paid for in 

\fi^\. Insuring $89,518,025.00 

GAINS IN 1908 

Ldmitted Assets $5,690,791JO 

utstanding Insurance. . .$18,508,784.00 

ATERS. JESSE R. CLARK, 

itendent of Agents. 



Granite State 
Fire Insurance 
C m p a n u 

December 51, 1905 



ASSETS. 

State Bonds $102,908.75 

County Bonds 77,422.50 

Municipal Bonds 374,903.75 

Railroad Bonds 158,851.25 

Railroad Stocks 97,800.75 

Other Stocks 5,400.00 

Real Estate 45,000.00 

First Mortgages on Real Estate . . . 10,600.00 

Cash in Banks and Office 67,036.73 

Agents' Balances, net 80,451.62 

Interest Accrued 5,194.50 

Due from other companies 2,134.96 

$1,027,704.81 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Losses $42,337.19 

Reserved for Reinsurance 504,162.69 

All other Liabilities 12,673.52 

Capital Stock 200,000.00 

Net Surplus 268,531.41 

$1,027,704.81 

MATHER & CO. 

GENERAL AGENTS 



J;^.. 5J Willkm St., New York Qty 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 

OP THB 

Ptoemi piDtflai life hsorap Go. 

OP HARTFORD, CONN. 

JANU ARY \ , J909 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE. President 

ASSETS 

First Mortgages on RearEsUte.' $16,086,407.00 

Home Office Property 366,000.00 

Other Real Estate 243,406.08 

Stocks and Bonds 6,386,869.72 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies. 2,794,844.61 

Cash in Company's Office 614.26 

Cash in Banks at Interest 648,122.67 

Interest Accrued and Due 349,970.36 

Net Deferred and Outstanding Pre- 
miums 324,161.67 

ToUl $26,048,876.22 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies in force (at 3%, 

3^% and 4%) $24,086,278.00 

Claims by Death. Papers Complete None. 

Claims by Death, Papers Incomplete, 
and Notified Claims 42,690.00 

Instalment Claim Liability. 22.276.00 

Reserve for Dividends Due in 1909, 
and Subsequent Years 427,367.00 

Reserves for All Other Liabilities 204,310.00 

Surplus or Additional Guarantee Over 
and Above All Computed and Con- 
tingent Liabilities 1,166,461.22 

Total $26,948,876.22 

GROWTH IN TEN YEARS. 
Year. Prem. Income. Assets. In. in Force. 

1808 $1,920,260 $11,660,132 $61,170,782 

1908 4,200,680 26.948,376 108,927,188 



Tie New Tort Dnlversiti Sctooi 
Ql CoiDiDerce, Hccomts aqil FlQaw 



offers to regular students, who must be high sdwol 
graduates or the equivalent: 

SpMlal Instmctloo In 

File insnnQee letnaiisi Seienee 
insniiQce Law and the Law ar igenti 



To Increase the student's boslness efflclency and 
\nz power Is the prime o^iect off all the school's woHei 

The University year began Thursday erenioi, 
September 26, 1907. All the sessions are held ia 
the University Building, Washington Square East 

For complete informatioii, address 

W. H. LOUQH, Jr., Secy. 

I 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 

Washington Square, New York Qty. 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean. 



If you are not under contract with another casualty company 



QBT THB AQBNCY OP THB 



United States Casualty Company 



and try the 








on it 



Address EDSON S. LOTT, President, 141 Broadway, New York. 



The Liverpool 
and London 



and 



Globe 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



New York Office 
45 WILLIAM STREET 



PHENIX 



INSURANCE 
COMPANY 



OP BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



NEW YORK OFFICE: 



No. 68 WILLIAM STREET 



NEW YORK OTY 
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an You Sell Life 
Insurance ? 



If You are Confident 

it you can sell life insurance if 
ied with the right Company issu- 
f the right kind of a policy, and 
5 not satisfied with the success 
u have attained in the past, try 
Equitable contract. You will at 
ce discover — 

: That the State endorsement of the 
Standard Policy convinces the most 
skeptical applicant that its provi- 
sions are absolutely in his interest 

: That when it is further demonstra- 
ted that the Equitable is the strong- 
est Company in existence, the aver- 
age man will prefer it to any other. 

: That the prompt pasrment of all just 
death claims by the Equitable 
(which is the chief function of any 
life insurance company) will enable 
you to secure business which might 
otherwise go elsewhere. 

Equitable representatives are 
malcins^ money. 

*'or information regarding an agency 
Iress : 

George T. Wilson, 2d Vice-President 



he Equitable 
ssurance Society 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
D Broadway, New York City 



VIT 



is it easy to write insurance for 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ? 




Its premium rates are low; 
Its annual dividends are lazge; 
The recent examination by the 
New York Insurance Department 
shows the Company to be abso- 
lutely sound, and that it makes 
no discrimination between policy- 
bolders. 

Direct contracts with exclusive territory will 
be made with good producers. 

Address: W. B. LANE, Vice President, 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 
66 Broadway, New York City. 

THE UNION CENTRAL 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF CINCINNATI. 



JESSE R« CXARK, President 

ALLAN WATERS* Sup^t dt Agents 

Well-informed insurance men need not be re- 
minded of The Union Central's reputation for 
large dividends to policy-holders. It is the 
company for the alert, intellgent agent who 
wants to win in competition. New and up-to- 
date 1909 policies. 

Assets, |67,93d;M5.40 
LiabiUties, 65;M4,114.30 

Established 1867. Ins. in Force $269,000,000. 



When you are investigating 
companies with a view to con- 
necting with the one which will 
help you most in a practical 
way, write to SECURITY 
MUTUAL LIFE, Binghamton, 

C H» Jackson, 

Sfspt* of Ac[codcs» 



m 
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The Mutual Life 

Insurance Gnnpany 
of New York 



OLDEST 

IN 
AMERICA 



STRONGEST 
IN THE 
V O R L D 



Largest Xargin of Assets in 
Excess of Legal Liabilities. 

Ho Company More Economi- 
cally Managed to-day. 

The only company which has 
increased its dividend scale four 
years in succession — 1906, 1907, 
1908, 1900. 



For tenns to producing agents address: 

GEORGE T. DEXTER 

2nd'Diee F^esUetxt 

34 Nassau St^ New York. N. Y 



OUR 






II 
II 



Gonne of imnm EUacatiii 
Departient for FamisliinE Prospecti 
Hew "Molel Policy" :: : 

WILL PLOOttH THE FIELD AID ASSUBE 
THE HARVEST FOR BOOD JBEWS 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 



Write Hone Office. 



HARTFORD. CONN, 




tf Mm York 
SUPERIOR POLICieS 
KIMSAU. C A1WOOD. Pwm 



iwrnm 



The North^westem 

Mutual life Insurance Co* 
of Milwaukee 



W«ir 



PeM-Pev 



•3.5«3.45aL 



IMT 



laHlw 



Sito» of the T1me« 

npHB rapid iBere««« ia the new bn 



of life ineanuice iaveetlSalioa ead tbei 
ebowe Ibal The Iilerthw««(4 
loel tlie eenfidenee of I 
that if ie eeeier llwB evei 
lor TIm Nortbweotera. 

II ie eepeble of eeey deoMtaetreticm thai 
TIm Northwootera ia the boot Compaay ta 
iaanre ia. 

See Tbo Ptorlbwoalern'o 1908 poliey 
eoatraotwilb ilo Dividead Optioae. Paid* 
ap aad Endowaiwal Optioao* Optioas pff 
Srtlleaieat aad tlie aew PreaUi 



Per farther 
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MUNICIPAL FIRE DEPARTMENTS— OPERATION : 

FIRE METHODS 

By Capt. Greely S. Curtis 

Consulting Engineer and Specialist on Municipal Fire Protection 



EARLY in the year 1908, popular attention was directed to the 
New York City Fire Department primarily on account of the 
constant bursting of the so-called "rotten hose" when subject to 
ordinary usage, and later on account of the spectacular fire, accom- 
panied by great loss of property as well as life, in the "fire-proof 
Parker Building which occurred on January 10, 1908. 

An investigation of the Fire Department was promptly ordered 
by Mayor McClellan who designated the Honorable Commis- 
sioners of Accounts to be the investigators. The Commissioners 
of Accounts were experienced searchers for graft and mal-ad- 
ministration, but necessarily were not trained engineers. Their 
qualifications, therefore, did not fit them to appreciate the en- 
gineering defects which have long seemed to the writer to be the 
most essential weakness of the New York Fire Department in 
common with the fire departments of most other cities in this 
country. 

After the investigation had proceeded for about three weeks, 
the Merchants' Association of New York City engaged the writer 
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to co-operate with the Commissioners of Accounts in their in- 
vestigation in order to supply the element of fire protection en- 
gineering which had been lacking up to that time. The writer 
was instructed to report on some ten or twelve features connected 
with the Fire Department, the most important of which was, in his 
opinion, the subject of "Fire Methods" — ^although unfortunately 
this branch did not appear to the Commissioners of Accounts as 
important as did several others. Nevertheless the officials of the 
Fire Department have already acted in conformity with several of 
the suggestions contained in the full report. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The primary object of the Fire Department is to prevent fires 
from spreading and to extinguish them with as little loss as 
possible. To attain this object, the best available means is the 
prompt and effective application of water in sufficient quantities. 

To obtain sufficient water from an inadequate distribution sys- 
tem and throw it quickly and effectively upon any fire which may 
arise is an engineering problem which for its proper solution calls 
for a high degree of engineering skill. 

This one problem involves the organization, equipment and 
operation of the Fire Department. In working out its solution 
certain rules and regulations have been established for the guid- 
ance of the department and certain fire methods have come into 
regular vogue. The handling of this problem is so vital to the 
practical efficiency of the Fire Department that every technical 
phase of the question should be fully and carefully studied. 

WATER SUPPLY 

The work of the department is first of all dependent upon the 
character of the water supply. While the principal mains carry 
sufficient water for satisfactory fire service into some parts of 
Manhattan, yet the inadequate size of many minor distributors, 
and the inferior types of hydrants used, combined with the low 
pressure normally maintained on the Manhattan low service, to- 
gether result in preventing the fire engines from getting- an 
adequate supply of water at many serious fires. 

In regard to existing hydrants and their supplies, reliable tests 
were carried out in 1905, by the corps of able engineers employed 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. As a working basis 
for those tests it was assumed that six second size fire engines 
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were to take water from six adjacent hydrants in groups through- 
out the city. An analysis of the tests showed conclusively that not 
more than 42 per cent, of the hydrants tested could be depended 
upon to furnish a fair to good supply for a second size engine, 
while five other second size engines were taking water from 
neighboring hydrants. That is to say, the tests showed that in a 
majority of cases at least one out of six second size engines at- 
tached to neighboring hydrants anywhere in Manhattan would be 
unable to obtain an adequate supply of water. 

When the number of engines is increased to twenty or more 
with a considerable number of first size engines in the list, the 
inadequacy of the water distribution system becomes more start- 
ingly apparent. 

SELECTION OF HYDRANTS 

The testimony already taken in the present investigation in- 
dicated that the proper location of engines at hydrants rested 
primarily upon the company officers and that the chief officers dis- 
claimed any responsibility in the matter. In view of certain 
Special Orders which had been issued to the department, how- 
ever, the responsibility should be shifted from the shoulders of 
company officers to those of the Chief of Department who is re- 
sponsible for the orders. The Rules and Regulations of 1905 
simply state that "on arriving at a fire, commanders of engine 
companies will immediately order a connection to be made to the 
hydrant, unless it appears to those having the longest distance 
to travel that their services will not be required, and report before 
stretching in." — Section 249. It will be observed that this section 
does not instruct company officers in regard to what hydrants 
should be selected. 

The earlier Special Orders, if strictly obeyed, would almost 
surely result in cutting down the amount of water obtained by 
many of the engines more seriously even than has occurred in the 
past. This disastrous result is of course due to the inadequate 
distribution system. If the distribution system had been laid out 
along proper lines for furnishing an adequate supply of water 
at any point where it might be required, the instructions contained 
in the Special Order of July 1, 1904, March 16, 1905, and De- 
cember 10, 1907, would be properly adapted to obtain the best 
results at any serious fire. But in view of the existing layout of 
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the distribution system the above mentioned Special Orders can- 
not fail to result disastrously. The modifications of the earlier 
orders issued February 19, 1908, while it should improve the situa- 
tion somewhat, can still be further amended. Officers of com- 
panies reaching a fire on third or greater alarms cannot be ex- 
pected to know which hydrants have already been taken by other 
companies, and as this knowledge is vital in selecting the best of 
the hydrants which are left, these officers are thereby forced to 
make a selection in partial ignorance of the situation. Under 
these circumstances it is to be expected that mistakes will con- 
tinue to be made in the selection of hydrants inasmuch as late 
arriving companies will be apt to place their engines at certain 
hydrants without regard to the probable effect of such selection 
in cutting down the supply of water to engines already at work. 
A better method would be to place the responsibility for the 
proper location of the engines upon some individual officer; for 
example, either the chief in command or an aide designated by 
him who would make it his business to keep track of the hydrants 
already occupied by the engines and the sizes of mains in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

In a general way, if there is any question of deficiency of 
water supply, late coming engines should be instructed to attach 
to hydrants on large mains sufficiently remote from the fire to 
avoid seriously reducing the supply of the engines already at 
work. To render the services of engines stationed at considerable 
distances fully effective calls for a change from the present prac- 
tice in regard to stretching in lines of hose ; and also requires ad- 
ditional equipment. The present practice appears to be based on 
the assumption that the water supply and the water distribution 
are both adequate, an assumption which threatens at any time to 
cause disastrous results. 

The present defective conditions should be recognized and in- 
telligent steps taken to meet them. A simple and obvious step 
towards making the proper selection of hydrant easier for com- 
panies responding to a fire would be to mark each hydrant con- 
spicuously with the size of the main to which it is attached. This 
step, however, does not go far enough, for there are certain con- 
ditions under which a hydrant on a small main might be prefer- 
able to another hydrant on a considerably larger main. The 
proper marking of hydrants so as to indicate clearly those having 
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sufficient water supply is a problem which should be left to trained 
engineers who are capable of appreciating all of the elements 
which enter the situation. 

In some cases mistakes have been made through selecting 
hydrants too remote from a fire while the water supply in the 
vicinity of the fire is adequate. 

ATTACHING TO HYDRANTS 

Section 171 of the Rules and Regulations of 1905 directs each 
engineer of steamer: "Upon reaching a hydrant in the vicinity 
of the fire, connect the suction or hydrant connection to the 
hydrant, then to engine; be sure the connections are air-tight. 
Companies reporting on extra alarms will always use the suction." 

This provision apparently leaves it discretionary with the en- 
gineers of first alarm engines whether to use the small hydrant 
connections or the larger suctions. Elxperience proves that the 
use of small connections reduces the pressure of the water re- 
ceived from the hydrant materially more than does the use of 
large size suctions. In fact certain engines with which the writer 
is familiar are equipped by their builders exclusively with 4 j4-inch 
and 6-inch suctions instead of the 2J^-inch and 4J/^-inch sizes car- 
ried by the New York engines. In view of the low pressure in 
the mains throughout a large part of Manhattan, a pressure which 
is still further reduced by the inferior types of hydrants now in 
service, it appears to be poor engineering to cut the pressure down 
still further by using hydrant connections of small diameter when 
larger connections are available. Of course it is recognized that 
promptness is an essential feature in handling fires. For this 
reason the use of small connections by the first engine company 
arriving at a fire might be justified, but all subsequent engine com- 
panies should be instructed to make use of the larger size suctions 
if there is any probability of the fire becoming serious. 

What has been said in reference to the use of large and small 
size suctions applies also to the selection of 4J^-inch hydrant out- 
lets when available. The writer has noted the tendency to utilize 
the small 2j/$-inch hydrant outlets sometimes even when the large 
sized 4 J^ -inch suctions are used. 

STREAMS TO BE FURNISHED 

Section 156 of the Rules and Regulations prescribes that "the 
engineer of steamer will be held responsible for the condition and 
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proper running of the engine, and shall furnish a good and 
sufficient stream of water when required ; shall not cause or allow 
the destruction of tubes, coils, or boiler, or any other part of the 
machinery by lack of water in boiler, by freezing or any cause, 
and if any of the parts are out of order, or if anything is wanting, 
he will be held responsible until the same is reported to the com- 
manding officer of the company." 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the engineer of steamer 
is called upon to "furnish a good and sufficient stream of water 
when required." Nothing appears in the Rules and Regulations 
in regard to two streams, and yet it is generally understood that 
every engine suitable for use in a built-up community should be 
able to supply continuously two effective fire streams. Several 
engines in the New York department are of too small size to 
supply two streams. Many others of ample size have been found 
at tests to be in such poor condition or so poorly handled that they 
also were unable to pump enough water for two effective streams. 

In cities where two streams per engine is the rule rather than 
the exception, a small number of engines is required to handle any 
given fire eflFectively, with the result that the average distance of 
the engines from the fire is materially lessened with correspond- 
ing increase in efficiency, while fewer engines are drawn away 
from the protection of other localities. 

Although two lines of hose are sometimes seen attached to a 
single engine at serious fires in New York, yet this practice is de- 
cidedly the exception rather than the rule. 

Of course, if an engine were attached to a hydrant on a main 
supplying insufficient water, the attempt to play two streams 
should not be encouraged ; but if a suitable hydrant located on a 
main of ample size is selected, each engine of the two larger sizes 
might advantageously be called on to furnish two effective 
streams. 

SPEED OF ENGINES AT WORK 

In filling two streams an engine must run at considerably 
higher speed than when playing but a single stream. Most 
engines of modem design when in good condition can maintain 
a speed approaching 300 revolutions per minute under service 
conditions. The writer has records of engines working at fires at 
speeds of 350 revolutions per minute and over. Such speeds are 
practically unheard of in the New York Fire Department. A 
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speed of between 100 and 120 revolutions per minute is a frequent 
occurrence in New York, and the average speed of engines work- 
ing at fires is apt to be in the neighborhood of 150 revolutions per 
minute. 

SIZE OF STREAMS 

The capacity and power of similar engines in different cities 
is to some degree reflected by the sizes of streams which they are 
accustomed to play upon serious fires. In New York the writer 
is unable to recall any stream larger than IJ^-inches played by a 
single engine. In other cities his records show frequent use of 
15^-inch, 1^-inch and 2-inch streams, each of them effectively 
supplied with water by a single engine. 

In handling a serious fire an ample quantity of water is wanted 
in each stream, in combination with adequate stiffness in the 
stream. This desirable combination calls for competent handling 
on the part of engineers as well as good condition of the engines 
and adequate water supply. The reverse of all these conditions 
was illustrated at the Parker Building fire in the streams from 
both the deck pipe and the tower nozzle of the water tower on 
Fourth Avenue, as well as by the siamesed stream when it was 
first directed against the Parker Building from the American 
Lithograph Building. 

WATER PRESSURE MAINTAINED BY ENGINES 

The following Rules and Regulations bear on the water pres- 
sure to be maintained by the engines while in service at fires : 

Section 173. "The relief valve in main pump will be set to lift at a 
pressure of 75 pounds per square inch, but in case this pressure is not 
sufficient for the work to be performed, such as forcing water through 
a long line of hose or pipe in an elevated position, or when the full 
power of the engine is required, the pressure will be increased by the 
order of the Commanding Officer, the churn valve and sprinkler will 
be closed and relief valve will be cut out, the pipeman will be notified 
of the fact, and if a controlling nozzle is on the pipe it will not be 
shut off until the order has been sent and pressure reduced on the line." 

Section 335. "The water pressure on a line of 3-inch hose, when 
the engine is working on the relief, shall not exceed 60 pounds. 
Should more pressure be required, the controlling nozzle on pipe will 
not be shut off until the pressure is again reduced on the line." 

Section 337. "When high pressures are required, the controlling 
nozzles will not be used on the line, as each company is supplied with 
different sizes of open nozzles, which must be used when the pressure 
on the line exceeds 60 pounds." 
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It is difficult to understand why a limit of 60 pounds is set 
when 3-inch hose is used. Three-inch hose is properly brought 
into play only when the friction of a 2J^-inch line would cut down 
the effectiveness of its stream. In other words 3-inch hose should 
be employed primarily only when a long line is necessary or when 
a large quantity of water is to be discharged. Either of these con- 
ditions is almost sure to require a much higher water pressure at 
the engine than 60 pounds so that if the engineer attempted to 
abide by the 60 pound limit, the resulting stream would almost 
surely be unsatisfactory. The rule requiring open nozzles only to 
be used when the pressure is in excess of 60 pounds is presumably 
intended to save the hose from great pressures developed by sud- 
denly closing the controlling nozzle. In other departments it has 
been found practicable to use controlling nozzles on any line even 
with the automatic relief and churn valve closed. This usage 
however requires some care and attention on the part of both the 
pipeman and the engineer. Where either the pipeman or the 
engineer is careless or incompetent either the relief valve or an 
open nozzle should be utilized. 

In the last three months the writer has noticed several different 
engine companies making use of 3-inch hose. The average water 
pressures maintained by these engines was considerably over 150 
pounds, the highest pressure observed being 245 pounds and the 
lowest 98 pounds. 

USE OF WATER TOWERS 

The practice in the New Yoric Department when a water tower 
is operated at a fire is to utilize both the tower nozzle and the deck 
nozzle even though the fire may be at so great an elevation above 
the street that the stream from the deck nozzle is necessarily un- 
able to do effective work. Two examples of this misuse of the 
deck pipe occurred at the Parker Building fire where the stream 
from the deck pipe of the water tower on 19th Street was aimed 
so sharply upward that it was of little or no value in reaching the 
fire. The stream from the deck pipe of the water tower in Fourth 
Avenue during the time that the writer observed it in operation 
not only failed to reach the stories in which the fire was burning, 
but by taking valuable water which might otherwise have been 
directed through the tower nozzle thereby deprived the stream 
from the latter nozzle of considerable water. The result was that 
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for some time neither stream from this water tower was able to 
reach the part of the building where the fire was burning. 

It is unusual in New York to see more than one tower work- 
ing at any fire at any given time. In fact the book of assignments 
to stations provides for the presence of only one water tower even 
on fourth or fifth alarms. In other cities the assignment books 
make provision for having additional water towers early on the 
scene in case their services may be needed. At a building as ex- 
tensive as the Parker Building, running some 150 feet on 19th 
Street and 120 feet on Fourth Avenue, there appeared to be ex- 
cellent opportunity for the use of certainly three water towers. 
Had the same amount of water been discharged through three 
water towers which was actually discharged through the two 
water towers and the two deck pipes, it is reasonable to believe 
that the effect on the fire during the early stages would have been 
much more marked. 

USE OF STANDPIPES 

The practice of the department is to connect one or more lines 
of hose from an engine to a standpip^ whenever such action 
appears to be advisable. Time is often saved by the use of stand- 
pipes as they obviate the necessity of raising lines of hose to the 
upper stories of high buildings. On the other hand, the use of 
standpipes has decided drawbacks, the most serious being that 
more streams may be fed from the standpipe than the engine is 
able adequately to supply. Such a condition of affairs came under 
the notice of the writer at a fire in East 27th Street on May 25, 
1907. An engine was connected to a standpipe in the Cornell 
Medical College from which three separate streams were supplied, 
and as a result none of the streams reached the fire effectively and 
the power of the engine and the efforts of the men were prac- 
tically wasted. Similar conditions have been noted by the writer 
at other fires where unauthorized persons have attempted to 
handle additional lines supplied by a standpipe. To prevent the 
recurrence of this trouble the writer suggests that in all cases 
where a standpipe is utilized by the Fire Department, a company^ 
officer be made responsible for seeing that it is not taxed beyond 
the capacity of the engine by which it may be supplied. 

When lines of hose are needed in upper stories or over the 
roofs of buildings the usual practice is for each engine con^any to 
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raise its own line to the required elevation by hand. If several lines 
are carried over the same roof this operation means the expendi- 
ture of considerable energy and a duplication of work. The 
writer presents for consideration the organization of a standpipe 
onnpany whose duty it would be to place adequate lines of hose 
vertically in position whenever conditions call for them. The sug- 
gestion is to utilize some form- of motor power in elevating 
several lines of large sized hose simultaneously into position. 
The writer is not aware that such a method is in use elsewhere, 
but he has been impressed by the frequency with which lines of 
hose have to be raised to considerable heights in handling fires in 
New York City, and with the desirability of raising these lines 
more expeditiously and effectively than at present. 

SPRINKLER INSTALLATIONS 

The ordinances prescribe that buildings over a certain height 
shall be equipped with standpipes, auxiliary fire apparatus and 
such other appliances as may be required by the Fire Department. 
Also that buildings used for business or manufacturing purposes 
shall be provided with perforated pipes along the ceiling of each 
floor below the first floor, or in lieu of such perforated pipes, 
automatic sprinklers may be put in. ( Part 19, Section 102 of the 
Revised Ordinances.) Section 762 of the Charter, which remains 
effective until changed by the Board of Aldermen, gives the Fire 
Commissioner power to direct owners of factories, hotels, tene- 
ments, mercantile buildings, etc., to provide certain specified fire 
appliances as well as "other means of preventing and extinguish- 
ing fires as said Fire Commissioner may direct." 

It is strongly recommended that the above authorization be 
interpreted by the Fire DepcCrtment to include requirements for 
automatic sprinklers in all buildings which by their construction, 
occupancy or location might threaten to spread a growing con- 
flagration to their neighbors. A requirement calling for the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers, if adequately enforced, would 
add more to the security of the city against disastrous fires than 
any improvements which might be made in the equipment or per- 
sonnel of the Fire Department. 

CHEMICAL ENGINES 

The New York Fire Department occupies an almost unique 
position among progressive fire departments in that it makes no 
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use of chemical apparatus within the city proper: that is, Man- 
hattan. 

The advantages of chemical apparatus may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. Promptness in getting into action. 

2. Ease with which chemical lines may be handled. 

3. Sufficiency for all incipient and many well started fires. 

4. Independence from hydrant troubles, such as inadequate 

supply, frozen hydrants, or defective hydrants. 

5. Availability as skirmishers on the outskirts of a threaten- 

ing fire. 

6. Reduction in water damage. 

7. Well adapted to handle fires in confined spaces. 

8. The use of chemical apparatus permits the heavy ap- 

paratus to be dismissed more promptly from fires. 

9. Less likely to obstruct traffic on a busy street. 

10. Chemical engines can be quickly moved from place to 
place to check simultaneous incipient fires. 

The arguments which were valid in the 80's while chemical 
engines were coming into favor, are equally valid at the present 
day. The writer has been present at numerous fires in New York 
where the services of chemical engines would have saved valuable 
time, damage and loss by water. On October 5, 1906, for ex- 
ample, the traffic on lower Broadway was held up for the better 
part of a half hour while a slight fire in a kitchen flue was being 
clumsily and inadequately handled by means of pails of water and 
other makeshift methods. A chemical engine would have ex- 
tinguished the fire with neatness and dispatch in a couple of 
minutes. 

SUGGESTIONS ON HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE 

Some apprehension has been expressed that ordinary hose will 
be unsuited for use with the high pressure service when the latter 
becomes available for fire duty. With siamesed lines of hose and 
nozzles properly adapted to the work in hand, there seems to be no 
reason why the hydrant pressure should often exceed 200 pounds, 
a figure now sometimes exceeded by fire engines. As even this 
pressure will involve difficulty in handling the lines it seems likely 
that lower pressure will become the rule for regular fire service. 
Excessive pressures appear to the writer to involve difficulties in 
handling, danger to the men at the pipe, and needless strain on 
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the apparatus. The advantages to be gained by very high pres- 
sures are not obvious. The writer is of the opinion that with 
moderate pressures and with lines of hose kept reasonably short, 
standard fire department hose should prove entirely satisfactory. 
Of course this does not refer to the inferior grades of hose pur- 
chased in recent years for the department, but to hose of standard 
brands having established reputations throughout the country. 

To get the best results out of the new system its use by the 
firemen must be made as easy and as satisfactory as possible, fcM* 
this reason high pressures are to be deprecated unless absolutely 
necessary and the employment of reducing valves such as those 
described above is to be urgently advocated. The question of 
success or failure of this very expensive and up-to-date system of 
fire fighting must depend very largely upon the details of equq>- 
ment and methods for its use. 

GENERAL TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 

As efficient fire fighting is so essentially a branch of practical 
engineering, calling for trained engineering skill almost as much 
as artillery and railway construction service, it is advisable that 
one or more technically trained engineers be employed perma- 
nently by the Fire Department to point out ways and means of 
improving the efficiency of the department's woric. An engineer 
after gaining a year or two experience in the Fire Department 
should be able to offer valuable suggestions to the conunanding 
officers in regard to the proper handling of threatening fires and 
as to generalship in meeting difficult situations. In both of the 
two latter respects the work of the New York Department has 
seemed to the writer to be below a desirable standard. This is 
not intended to imply that the responsible pfficers of the New 
York Fire Department are either incompetent or below the usual 
standard of ability to be found in Fire Chiefs. It merely indicates 
the writer's belief that sound technical training and education 
added to experience makes a more successful combination than 
experience alone. As a rule Fire Chiefs have few oportunities to 
obtain either a technical training or an engineering education and 
yet it is obvious that both of these valuable acquirements can be 
used to good advantage in the execution of their professional 
work. It is to make good the deficiency along these technical lines 
that the writer urges the permanent employment of trained en- 
gineers by the Fire Department. 



LONGEVITY AND SANITATION 

By Archibald Blue 

Of the Canadian Office of Census and Statistics 



WHAT we learn at the schools is a small part of our educa- 
tion. Even when the University puts its hall mark upon us, 
or the agricultural college, or the medical school, or the law school, 
or the technical school, or the school of practical science, or the di- 
vinity hall, or the college for post-graduate work, there is a wide 
field to be explored before one has acquired the knowledge and 
the wisdom that fit him for a life of affairs. If there be a royal 
road to knowledge it lies in being taught to learn, and how to care 
for the mind and the body. But art is long, and with the best of 
equipment success comes to most of us slowly. Often it never 
comes, and perhaps never without the natural helps of good sense 
and judgment. 

There are a hundred things on the farm which no school or 
college will teach a man to do well. He may be told that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points, but this 
definition will not help him to turn a straight furrow. He must 
hold the plough in his own hands, and he will find that more is 
wanted for a straight furrow than holding the plough. This is 
just one thing of a hundred which after a practice of years he 
does as easily as a man can turn his wrist ; and to do them all ex- 
actly well may use up as much grey matter as the course at college 
that wins for a young man his degree. Miners too will tell you 
that years of training are required for a man in every conceivable 
posture to hit a drill with a hammer and never miss a blow ; and 
in the Cornish mines, where they have the best miners in the 
world, they will tell you that such a degree of accuracy is attain- 
able only when the man begins as a boy of fourteen and keeps the 
work up day by day until he is at least twenty. 

The University graduate who goes into business of any sort 
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may succeed because he has a trained mind, but the probabilities 
are against him until he has gained the knowledge experience 
gives. As a merchant, or a railway man, or the manager of a 
factory, or a commissioner, or an insurance or real estate or trans- 
portation agent, or as an editor of or writer for a newspaper, he 
takes great risks if he puts into the business his own money. Ex- 
cept perhaps as a theory, business knowledge is not taught in 
the schools. 

Then there are such subjects as state and municipal politics, 
and temperance, education and religion in their relations to state 
and municipal governments. These are almost altogether new 
fields of exploitation for the college graduate, which as an edu- 
cated man he should strive to understand. The man who does 
not take an interest in public affairs, a wise Greek said long ago, 
is an enemy of the state. No matter how good a course a young 
man may take in the arts and sciences, as these are taught in the 
schools, he will find new subjects of greater human interest to 
investigate when he comes out into the world. And for the con- 
sideration of such a one I will say that I do not know a more 
pitiable object than the university president or professor who 
upon any question of human interest outside of the range of his 
own specialty speaks with the mind of a child. 

One other subject I will mention, the fundamental secrets of 
which we cannot know well enough. I refer to the health of the 
people; and this is what I had in view a moment ago when I 
spoke of care for the mind and the body as one chief means of 
finding a royal road to knowledge. An illustration of the worth 
of this care has recently presented itself to me in a study of the 
question of old age pensions, which if only a footnote to the main 
question is in itself an example of the novel results we get out of 
figures if we are faithful to let them evolve their problem 
naturally, like the characters in a story. 

I knew that in England, where sanitary laws had been in 
operation for seventy years, the mean duration of life had been 
lengthened in many of the larger towns and in rural districts, and 
I recalled passages in the reports of Chadwick showing the 
wretched condition of London, where in the heart of Westminster 
the cellars of dwellings were reeking with fecal matter, and of the 
city of Aberdeen, where the streets of seventy years ago were 
pools of sewage emptied out with buckets at front doors, com- 
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pared with which the midden heaps of villages in the East, where 
children played in the ashes by day and dogs and outcasts gnawed 
bones by night, were decency and sanitary safety. 

I knew, too, that in Canada on occasions forty or fifty years 
ago, when outbreaks of cholera, small pox, scarlet fever and 
typhoid fever occurred, spasmodic efforts had been made to pump 
out old wells and clean up back yards, and I was sure that in these 
and other ways the death toll had been cut down even before the 
adoption of improved methods and the enforcement of better laws 
in some of the provinces twenty-five years ago. But figures in 
the large, which do not lie, I had not then examined or worked 
out, and I never had confidence in the mortality tables because I 
knew that the records from which they had been compiled were 
too imperfect for scientific use. 

A census record taken for a year at the end of a year, and 
only once in ten years, is almost inevitably short, for the dead 
are so soon forgotten by the living ; and even where the law re- 
quires registration as a condition on which burial permits are 
issued, it is far too often not regarded. At the last census of 
Canada special measures were taken to procure a full enumera- 
tion of deaths in the census year, and in Ontario and Quebec lists 
for help were put into the hands of enumerators of all deaths re- 
ported to the registrars of the provinces. In Ontario we have in 
operation one of the oldest and best of registration systems in 
America, yet when the Ontario and the Census records for the 
full census year came to be compared name by name it was dis- 
covered that there were 6,243 names in the former which were 
not in the latter, and 3,244 names in the latter which were not in 
the former. The corrected statistics compiled from the two 
records in Ontario are no doubt approximately complete for this 
province, but they serve to show, what has already been intimated, 
that the records for the other provinces are far too imperfect for 
scientific use. 

We may find better evidence in the records of the living, and 
the search for it will reveal on the whole a better state of things 
for the sanitation side of vital statistics. Such evidence is better 
because it is relatively more complete ; the living are not so easily 
missed by an enumerator as the dead. 

A comparison of the ages of the people shows that in 1871 
the mean age of the living was 23.50 years. In 1881, when the 
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next census under Confederation was taken, this mean had in- 
creased to 24.63 years. In 1891, at the third census, it was 25.73 
years. In 1901, at the last census, it was 26.79 years. A little 
more than one year was added to the mean of ages in the course 
of each decade, and at the end of thirty years the increase was 
3.28 years. Put into another form, the aggregate age of all per- 
sons living in 1871 was 81,915,000 years, in 1881 it was 
106,520,000 years, in 1891 it was 124,359,000 years, and in 1901 
it was 143,898,000 years. This last aggregate for the Dominion 
is 17,618,000 years of life more than if the average age had stood 
where it was thirty years before, and it represents just so many 
years added to the strength and wealth of the Dominion in human 
life. Whence has this rich gift come? Not from the physicians, 
wise and skilful as they may be ; and not from the theologians of 
any school new or old who teach the ways of Providence to men. 
It is, I have no doubt, a gift nature has bestowed on a people who 
have discovered and who submit to her laws. Pure air, pure 
water, pure food and a clean life are the conditions which make 
for longer life, a healthier one and a better one ; and it is almost 
an axiom that a sane mind and a sound body go together. 

Further evidence of the lengthening of the span of life may be 
found in a comparison of populations for groups of ages. Taking 
first for both sexes the g^oup of persons 65 years and over in the 
Dominion, there were 364 out of every 10,000 in 1871, 413 in 
1881, 459 in 1891 and 506 in 1901,— an increase of 142 for this 
group per 10,000 in thirty years. In the g^oup of 15 to under ^h 
years, which is the productive period of life, there were 5,474 per 
10,000 in 1871, 5,715 in 1881, 5,897 in 1891 and 6,038 in 1901,— 
an increase of 564 per 10,000 in thirty years. But for the group 
of under 15 years the number per 10,000 of the population fell 
from 4,162 in 1871 to 3,872 in 1881, to 3,644 in 1891 and to 3,456 
in 1901, — a decrease of 706 in thirty years. There is no need to 
speculate on the cause of this decrease when it is seen that the 
number of children per 10,000 of the population under one year 
of age was 306 in 1871, 284 in 1881, 253 in 1891 and 247 in 1901. 

A last comparison is made for males of 15 to under 65 years, 
which is the wage-earning or producing period of life. The total 
number of persons in this group grew from 956,292 in 1871 to 
1,652,990 in 1901, and the average age from 32.90 to 34.18 years. 
The rate per 10,000 of all ages was 5,422 in 1871 and 6,074 in 
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1901, which means that in thirty years the number from 15 to 65 
years in every 10,000 of all ages increased by 652. Had the rate 
of 5,422 per 10,000, as it stood it 1871, continued throughout the 
period, the male population of this group would be only 1,475,836 
instead of the actual number of 1,652,990; and so, as a con- 
sequence of the higher rate, there was an increase of 177,154 in 
the group of population from 15 to under 65 years from 1871 to 
1901. This is the claim made on behalf of improved sanitation, 
which means besides less sickness and a lower death rate a more 
virile type of life. It means also a greater earning capacity of the 
people; and assuming a moderate wage of $1 per day for 300 
days, the measure of the increase due to the higher rate is 
$53,146,200 in the year. Therefore it may be affirmed with ab- 
solute assurance that good sanitation pays ; and with equal assur- 
ance it may be said that Canada is the last place in the world to 
commit a physician to gaol for reporting the outbreak of a 
dangerous disease in the country, as occurred a few weeks ago 
in a South American state when Dr. Gomez Peraza reported to 
his government the appearance of the terrible bubonic plague at 
the seaport of Laguayra. 

I would say one last word on sanitation concerning the city of 
Toronto, which is not one of the healthiest places in Canada. I 
have said that the mean age of the people in the I>ominion was 
23.50 years in 1871, 24.62 years in 1881, 25.72 years in 1891 and 
26.78 years in 1901. Well, the mean age in Toronto, was 24.24 
years in 1871, 25.07 years in 1881, 26.08 years in 1891 and 28.04 
years in 1901, which in view of every local circumstance and con- 
dition is a remarkably good showing for the men here who look 
after the health of the citizens, as well as for the citizens them- 
selves who are wise to observe the regulations for better health. 

We will not in any business or pursuit or work attain to the 
mark of the highest possible; yet "press forward" ought to be 
the motto of our lives. "It may be absurd," Sir James Mackintosh 
said, "to expect perfection : it is never absurd to pursue it." 
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HOWEVER gruesome the statement to that effect may read, 
up to date the roles of the life insurance companies and the 
undertaker are somewhat similar, both rendering their services 
after death has invaded the household. Of course the old^ old 
tradition that '*life insurance is a game in which a man has to die 
to win," IS not literally true, the feeling of security which comes 
with knowing that one's dependents are provided for, the intro- 
duction of endowment insurance, and various other incidentals of 
the business disproving the literal accuracy of that cynical pro- 
verb, which has probably cost the business hundreds of millions 
of dollars in premiums which it would otherwise have collected. 
There is no use mincing words, however. Shaped on its present 
lines. Life Insurance does nothing to insure the life, or a con- 
tinuation of the life, of the policyholder — ^unless the partial re- 
moval of worry over the future of his dependents could optimis- 
tically be so interpreted ; it simply insures his beneficiaries against 
part of the financial loss which the ending of that life will subject 
them to. That is the fact ; and Smollett forcefully observed that 
"facts are stubborn things." 



Should the proposition which Prof. Irving Fisher, president 
of the Committee of One Hundred on National Health, recently 
launched before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, be 
adopted, and the life insurance companies join en masse in the 
latter-day movement to prolong human life, instead of continuing 
to act as though their sole function was to insure human life — 
their functions, if not also their utility, would practically be 
doubled. There is not a normal, sane man on earth who would 
not decidedly prefer to have the life insurance company with 
which his policy was placed exert its energies to keep him alive a 
few years longer, rather than fold its hands on such a suggestion 
and merely promise him to pay, and promptly pay, the amount of 
his insurance to his beneficiary as soon as he was dead. And yet„ 
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what life insurance company in the world has ever been known to 
make the slightest move in that direction ? Up to date the position 
of American Life Insurance in that matter has practically 
amounted to a sombre declaration to the effect that: "That sort 
of thing is not our business ; that is not what we were organized 
for ; that is not what we are here for ; our function is to pay losses 
on the death of the policyholder, not to prolong his life." 



Sanctioned by two generations of experience, and seemingly 
as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians though it is, 
is there any real sense in that negative position? Is there any 
sound reason for such a position ? Not the slightest, in so far as 
we can see, except the fact that American Life Insurance is still 
in a formative condition, and has not yet reached the point of 
making an introspective diagnosis of its fundamental plan, and 
deciding whether or no that was all that might be desired, all that 
it might be. Many millions of dollars have been spent on medical 
examinations, the interchange of rejections, and repeated inspec- 
tions of risks, in order to get the best possible class of risks — ^and 
that means, the greatest possible total of prospective longevity. 
It is obvious that the longer the individual policyholder lives, the 
greater will be the premium receipts on his policy, and the less 
will be the net cost to the life insurance company of that particular 
policy. Anything which operates to prolong the life of a single 
policyholder operates to the advantage of the company in which 
he is insured. Anything which tends to prolong the average life 
of the company's policyholders confers a proportionately greater 
service on the company — and, incidentally, on all the policyholders. 
And anything which promises to lengthen the average of life in 
the country, or community, in which the company writes the bulk 
of its business of course is bound to have its effect even upon the 
carefully-selected lives insured in that company. All this is so 
obvious, it seems passing strange that American life insurance 
companies have never seriously considered ways and means of 
actively enlisting in the gjeat public crusade for the betterment of 
sanitary conditions, so absolutely certain to lengthen human life. 
Still, in every case there must be a beginning, and Prof. Fisher's 
address before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, on 
February 5th last, bids fair to mark the beginning of such a move- 
ment. Whatever may be the immediate action of the committee 
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named by the General Manager of the Association to consider the 
proposition, the eventual outcome of so unanswerable a proposi- 
tion can scarcely be doubted. The matter was comprehensively 
summarized in the opening sentence of Prof. Fisher's address, and 
we venture the prediction that that sentence will prove assured of 
a permanent niche in life insurance literature, thus stating in only 
thirty-three words a preposition for the transformation of Amer- 
ican Life Insurance: "Concerted action by life insurance com- 
panies to lengthen human life would m^rk, I believe, one of the 
greatest steps, if not the greatest step, ever yet taken toward the 
improvement of human longevity." 



Even the Legislature of staid old Massachusetts — or "The 
General Court," as the citizens of that Commonwealth officially 
term it — sometimes makes errors of omission and commission in 
passing on insurance bills, but in the main its insurance measures 
are away above the average. And one of the most commendable 
insurance bills which it has discussed in many a day is that now 
under consideration, which provides for the systematic instruction 
of children in the Massachusetts public schools on the danger, 
chemistry, and prevention of fire. This measure is modelled after 
the law adopted in Ohio as a result of the Collinwood school hor- 
ror, and, if enacted, would provide a most eflFective supplement to 
the regular fire drills and quick dismissals in which public school 
children have long been trained. In default of any previous text- 
books on the subject adapted for children's use, the Ohio Fire 
Marshal was directed to prepare such a manual of instruction, and 
the necessary supply of these books was printed and distributed at 
the expense of the State, under direction of the School Commis- 
sioner. Should the Massachusetts bill be adopted, the Ohio text- 
book might be adopted, or a similar work prepared for home con- 
sumption, and in either event the move could scarcely fail to be 
productive of great good. In various lines of common-sense in- 
struction applicable to every-day life, public school children have 
repeatedly proven very apt pupils — much more apt at that sort of 
thing than in the case of some of the "ologies," and other educa- 
tional fads and fancies which have foolishly been foisted onto the 
modem school curriculum. As was pointed out in the previous 
number of this magazine, C. M. Goddard, president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, unhesitatingly declares that 
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at least **fifty per cent, of the fire waste in this country is due to 
carelessness," and if the rising generation can be interestingly 
taught ways and means of avoiding that carelessness when it 
grows up, it may in the meantime be the means of now and then 
warning its elders against the dangers which the older generation 
does not yet appreciate. From any and every point of view, the 
Ohio educational innovation is a most commendable one, and if 
Massachusetts follows suit, it is extremely probable that various 
other States will sooner or later fall into line. In that event, at 
least some reduction in the annual fire waste of this country solely 
due to carelessness or ignorance, would be inevitable. 



In his Twenty-Ninth Annual Report, for 1908, Dr. Eugene H. 
Porter, the New York State Commissioner of Health, announces 
that pulmonary tuberculosis caused 14,316 deaths in 1908, and 
that "adding in the deaths from scrofula, we have a total of 16,521 
deaths from tuberculosis, or 11.9 per cent, of the total mortality." 
And yet, despite the recent revival of popular interest in the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis, the limit of the New York Legislature's ap- 
propriation in 1908 for prosecuting the campaign against "the 
white plague" was the beggarly sum of $10,000 1 In other words, 
the New York Legislature apparently considered each of the 
16,521 deaths from tuberculosis in this State in 1908 worthy of 
an expenditure of about 60 cents in the conduct of the crusade 
against that horror. The case could not be more emphatically, or 
more authoritatively, stated than in the words which are used in 
the February number of the New York State Department of 
Health's "Monthly Bulletin," and we gladly find space for that 
widely-known publication's comments on the present status of the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign: 

Last year the Legislature appropriated $70,000 for diseases of domestic 
animals. For educating the citizens of the State in the prevention of 
tuberculosis, which causes 15,000 deaths every year, an appropriation of 
$10,000 was made. $70,000 for animals, $10,000 for the people t When will 
our lives be as valuable as cattle, and when will the State begin to do its 
duty in the protection of public health, even if it costs a few dollars 
to do it? 

Practically every advertised "cure" for tuberculosis is a fake, and 
every one should understand that fact. The only cure is that demonstrated 
in our exhibit, and taught in every lecture : Fresh air, rest, good food. 



THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH 



INCLUDING the numerous new companies there organized in the last 
three years, about two score life insurance companies are now domiciled 
in the South, but the Life Insurance Q>mpany of Virginia, of Richmond* 
towers head and shoulders above every one of its home competitors, 
having had assets more than twice as large as those of its nearest rival 
on December 31st last, and practically being in a class by itself in Dixie 
Land. It was organized and commenced business in the Spring of 1871, 
has therefore been actively engaged in business for nearly thirty-eight 
years, and long since become known through the United States as the 
principal life insurance company of the South. 

Its thirty-eighth annual report, for 1908, records the customary 
healthy growth in premium income, total income, assets, and business in 
force, its premium income of $2,458,160 in 1908 showing a gain of $136,335 
over that of 1907, its gross income of $2,650,011 scoring a net gain of 
$165,265 over the previous year, its total assets of $4,444,712 at the end 
of 1908 exceeding those of the previous year by $888,939, and its aggregate 
of $63,309,202 in insurance in force at the end of the last year, indicating 
a very satisfactory increase of $2,817,101 during the year. Deducting any 
and all liabilities, the Company had a surplus to policyholders of $802,115 
at the beginning of the current year, and after a careful examination of 
both assets and liabilities, the principal Richmond firm of public ac- 
countants, H. B. Boudar & Son, under date of January 9, 1909, certify 
to the correctness of this statement of the Compan/s financial condition 
at the end of 1908. The pyramid arrangement of its premium income for 
each year since 1887 has now been employed for so many years by the 
Company in all of its advertising literature that it has become widely 
recognized as a trade-mark of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
and most effectively records the Company's continuous expansion, the in- 
crease in premium income from $127,049 in 1888 to $2,458,160 in 1908 in- 
cidentally showing an extraordinary net gain of $2,331,111, or 1,835 per 
cent, in the last twenty years. 

The Company writes both ordinary and industrial business, but has 
devoted especial attention to the industrial branch of its business, and 
with the exception of the three "industrial giants" of the North has dis- 
tanced any and all of the industrial companies of the United States. Its 
policies are clear and definite, and as liberal as safety will permit, and of 
late all policies placed by it have been on the non-participating basis, 
thus removing every element of uncertainty and absolutely guaranteeing 
policy values to the last penny. The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
long since took rank as one of the foremost financial institutions of Rich- 
mond, numbers some of the leading citizens of the Virginia capital among 
its Directors, and bears an enviable reputation throughout the South. 

IM 



NEWS AND COMMENT OF OTHER LANDS 



THE COMPLEX SUBJECT OF INCREASED VrTALITY 

The improvement in vitality was one of the topics discussed at the 
International Congress of Actuaries, held in New York in 1903, and in sum- 
mary of the most important facts arrived at was produced in an excellent 
paper by Mr. S. G. Warner, entitled "The Improvement in Longevity in 
the Nineteenth Century." It further appeared that the improvement was 
more marked in female than in male lives. Let us at once say that Mr. 
Buchanan's masterly paper is really valuable and deeply interesting. The 
discussion here given that ensued on the reading before the (English) 
Faculty (of Actuaries) in January last is likewise full of suggestive mat- 
ter. For ourselves, we still incline to the belief that the actual utmost 
term of human life has not yet, at all events, been materially increased, but 
undoubtedly much is now eliminated from normal existence that strongly 
tends towards what is here claimed as the discovery through these in- 
vestigations — namely, increased vitality. The whole subject is highly com- 
plex, and it would be one most fruitful in results if only we could get the 
whole of the contemporary facts bearing on the subject the whole world 
over simultaneously, a thing not yet within the practicable. — The Insur- 
ance Spectator of London. 

GREATER POWER ASKED FOR GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVISION IN ARGENTINA 

During the last session of Congress a Bill, signed by several Deputies, 
was presented, of which the object is to give the State greater power of 
control over companies established for granting insurances of all kinds, or 
for the accumulation of savings and distributing the same in the form of 
annuities, pensions, or otherwise. This Bill (says the Buenos Ayres 
Standard) was amended by the Legislation Committee of the Chamber, 
but it had not been discussed by the Deputies when the session was closed. 
Possibly it will meet with a better fate next session, if the members of 
Congress should find time for legislation after having settled the political 
questions in which they will feel more deeply interested. Having regard 
to such possibility, Mr. Ricardo Pillado, the Director of the Division of 
Commerce and Industry in the Ministry of Agriculture, has submitted the 
Bill to close analysis, and has presented to the Minister a report on the 
results, which has been published as a pamphlet. The defects of the Bill 
in question are so numerous that Mr. Pillado, instead of proposing amend- 
ments in it, has proposed an entirely new one, which is annexed to his re- 
port, and which he submits for the approval of the Minister of Agri- 
culture. — The Insurance World (London). 
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ONE EXPLANATION FOR FIDEUTY COMPANIES' LOSSES ON BANK CLERKS 

Underpaid bank clerks form, we know, a far too numerous tx>dy, but 
we confess that it is an eye-opener to learn that some bank cashiers are 
paid at the rate of i90 per annum. Yet '*an official of one of the greatest 
of the Joint Stock Banks" informs John Bull that thousands of pounds 
pass through a cashier's hands in the course of a week, and yet frequently 
this same man's salary does not amount to il50 per annum. "As a matter 
of fact," says the official in question, "I personally know of several <5ashiers 
whose salaries are from i90 — £120 per annum. " Our contemporary's corre- 
spondent asks whether this strikes the ordinary individual as being an 
adequate wage, and we are inclined to reply : "Yes, for a person who has 
not 'spunk' enough to refuse it." So long as bank clerks are so ridicu- 
lously bourgeois: so long as they insist on covering an empty stomach 
with a spotless shirt: so long, in fact, as they prefer suburban "respect- 
ability" to manly independence, "£90 — ^£120 per annum" is just about as 
much as they're worth. This is a hard thing to say, but it is absolutely 
true. The older men in the business cannot help themselves. If they lost 
their positions they would have difficulty in finding other openings. But 
with the younger ones who submit to such conditions our sympathy is 
small. — Insurance, Banking and Financial Review (London). 

THE BRrriSH SEARCHLIGHT PLAYED THROUGH BLUE GLASSES 

It may be assumed from this that the British fire offices doing busi- 
ness in the United States stand high in American regard. So, in one 
sense, they do; as it is known that their promise to pay is good. But, 
while accepting the cash and trusting the company, the United States 
seems to regard the British fire insurance office as an intruder in the first 
place, and a cow to be conveniently milked in the second. The Legisla- 
ture, backed by spite and helped by prejudice, assists to the utmost of its 
power the intentions of men whose chief aim is to blackmail every 
British fire office to the utmost extent It is only because these offices are 
so trusted by the country itself that they find it worth while to stay there 
at alL Leaving out the San Francisco conflagration, the average fire in- 
surance surplus from the United States for many years has only been 
about five per cent. Considering the risks involved, as exemplified at San^ 
Francisco, the hard treatment accorded — which can be seen and under- 
stood by anyone who chooses to look up the regulations concerning the 
establishment of a United States office by a British fire company — and 
also, last, but not least, the black ingratitude with which the straight- 
forward loss settleitients by British fire offices are met, it does seem as 
though the game were not worth the candle. — The Searchlight (London). 

THE MASTER OF THE SFTUATION — ^THE AGENT 

Amongst new agents there is usually an impression that the public is 
something to be feared. But, as a matter of fact, as experienced men 
know, the master of the situation in most cases is, not the public, but the 
agent If the agent is a man of only average ability and understands his 
business properly, he is so master of the facts and figures and the reasons 
why people should insure, that his arguments are incontrovertible. The 
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necessity for insurance in the case of nearly every person in existence is 
so clear that there is no real argument that the public can advance against 
it. The best reply that can be made is a more or less ridiculous excuse — 
a prejudice against insurance or the like — and prospects will procrastinate 
and plead poverty or total inability to afford the premiums. In ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, however, the client can afford insurance, if 
not easily, at least with an effort, and the only reason (?) to be ad- 
vanced against insurance is a disinclination to meet the premiums or an 
attempt to evade the responsibility of providing for the family. And that 
is why the agent is master of the situation. His arguments are all directed 
to overcome an inherited inclination in mankind to forget the future, and, 
if he advances his case with any ability whatever, he must necessarily, 
in course of time, break down this inclination, because the clients will, 
sooner or later, become ashamed of their half-hearted contentions. New 
agents, therefore, instead of imagining that their task is one of diffi- 
culty to persuade people to insure, should recognize that the difficulty is 
for a client to avoid insuring. Clients know they ought to insure, and it 
only requires perseverance on the part of the agent to break down wordy 
protestations against the necessity of insurance. This, of course, is all 
accomplished in time. New agents, again, should not be misled by any 
success they have in their early days. In the first flush of their en- 
thusiasm they often secure an excellent return, but a week or two may see 
a vastly different experience, and then will be the time when the agent's 
difficulties grow, for it is then that he is tempted to allow his efforts to 
slacken and consequently his new business to decrease. The point for 
the new agent to remember is that he should steer a middle course be- 
tween extreme elation by a first big success and an extreme depression 
caused by a subsequent slackness. Of the two, it is most important that 
the depression should be avoided, and it is with the object of showing 
him that he has all the logic on his side that these words of encourage- 
ment are written. — The Insurance Mail (London). 

COMPARATIVE DEATH-RATES OF ABSTAINERS AND NON- ABSTAINERS 

The monthly meeting of the Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glas- 
gow was held on the 1st February, in the hall of the Institute of Account- 
ants. Mr. Wm. Hutton, F.F.A., F.I.A., the president, in the chair. Dr. 
Ebcnezer Duncan read a paper on the "Comparative Death-Rates of Ab- 
stainers and Non-Abstainers in the Life Assurance Companies." In the 
course of his paper Dr. Duncan .stated that after a careful study of all the 
figures available he might summarize the result by saying that on the 
average the total abstainers in the temperance section of his office live three 
years longer than the non-abstainers in the general section. From an- 
other point of view his figures brought out that of 100,000 non-abstainers 
44,000 reached 70 years of age, whereas of 100,000 total abstainers 55,000 
reached 70 years of age. There were, however, some curious anomalies, 
particularly on the female side. It looked as if in old age a moderate in- 
dulgence in wine was favorable to longevity, and this had been the com- 
mon opinion in every country from the dawn of history till the present 
time. Dr. Duncan was of opinion that the total abstinence party was not 
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justified in claiming that these comparative statistics gave conclusive evi- 
dence of a superiority in vitality and length of life on the side of the total 
abstainer as contrasted with the moderate and temperate drinker of alco- 
holic beverages. Every person who was acquainted with the average in- 
surer knew that in the non-abstainers* section a certain proportion of 
persons were known to drink alcoholic beverages to excess, and these bad 
lives must necessarily bring down the average length of life in that sec- 
tion. For the average man of adult age at an indoor sedentar]^ occupa- 
tion, 1 oz. of alcohol was the physiological limit. Its equivalent in alco- 
holic beverages was one glass of whisky measuring 2Vt oz., 20 oz. of beer, 
8 oz. of claret. He had asked several of his business friends to estimate 
the number of business men of their acquaintance who take more than one 
glass of whisky at luncheon and during business hours. Their estimate 
averaged from 20 to 25 per cent, of the whole. From his own observa- 
tions and other inquiries he thought the smallest estimate he could make 
was 20 per cent, as an average of men of the assuring class. It followed 
that the non-abstaining section was not a homogeneous section like the 
section of total abstainers, but he was satisfied that 75 to 80 per cent, of 
the general section consisted of persons who might be described as 
moderate drinkers. As a corollary of all this he was of opinion that if 
we could eliminate from the general section of our assurance offices all 
those persons who exceeded the physiological limit in the use of alcohol 
the results shown by the general sections would be quite as good, or 
possibly for certain reasons which we would adduce better than the results 
shown on the abstainers* sections. — The Review (London). 

A SIXTY-YEAR RETROSPECT OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 

At the first meeting of the Session for 1908-9, of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, the newly elected President, Mr. G. F. Hardy, gave an extremely 
interesting inaugural address, in the course of which he gave in outline 
the history of the Institute, as follows: It is just over sixty years since 
the historic meeting at the Guardian office practically launched the Insti- 
tute upon its career. The story of its founding and of the negotiations 
leading up to that far-reaching event has been told ny^re than once in 
the piages of our Journal. Its advent was received with anything but cordi- 
ality by a section of the actuarial world of that day, and union was not 
achieved until a generation later, when we obtained our charter; but as 
we read the account of the negotiations for the establishment of the 
Institute we recognize an eagerness and enthusiasm in its founders, a 
determination not to be deterred by indifference or opposition, which 
were a happy augury for its future success. The objects set before the 
Institute by those genetlemen are as much an evidence to their wisdom 
and foresight as is the existence of the Institute itself to their enterprise 
and energy, and although they are not unfamiliar to the readers of the 
Journal, I make no apology for referring to them now. I will only select 
four which practically cover the ground. These are — 

(1) The development and improvement of the mathematical theories 
on which the practice of life assurance is based ; 
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(2) The collection and arrangement of data connected with the sub- 
jects of the duration of life, health and finance; 

(3) The improvement and diffusion of knowledge, and the establish- 
ment of correct principles relating to the subjects involving money con- 
siderations and the doctrine of probability; 

(4) The elevation of the attainments and status of the members of 
the profession. 

The improvement and diffusion of actuarial knowledge, and the rais- 
ing of the attainments and status of our members, have been in view in all 
the operations of the Institute, but particularly so in its special education 
and training for the responsible work of their profession of successive 
generations of actuaries, many of whom have in the past lent additional 
lustre to the Institute, but none of whom will fail to acknowledge the 
debt they owe to it. In many respects this work is perhaps the most im- 
portant which the Institute has done, and we must include under this 
head the publication of the official text-books, whose value has been 
recognized far beyond the limits of our membership. Finally must be 
mentioned the work which the Institute has effected, not perhaps so im- 
mediately obvious but actually of the greatest importance, in the influence 
it has exercised upon legislation as regards various matters affecting In- 
surance, Friendly Societies, Taxation and Finance. One result to which 
the work of the Institute has mainly contributed is of such public im- 
portance that it deserves more than a passing reference. In carrying out 
the programme so briefly summarized, the Institute has been the most 
powerful influence in securing the stability and, speaking generally, the 
sound management of the life assurance societies of this country; if, in- 
deed, a wider claim may not be made, and in this respect has rendered an 
immense service to the public, the extent of which may be gauged, but is 
not fully measured, by the large financial interests involved, correspond- 
ing to the magnitude of the operations and resources of these societies. 
The change that has been effected in the status of the life offices between 
1848 and 1908 is sufficiently striking. About the time of the formation of 
the Institute a crowd of companies was coming into existence, and a little 
later the existing companies numbered nearly two hundred. Some light 
is thrown on the character of some of these companies by the fact that in 
the ten years 1851-61 about one hundred and thirty ceased to exist. What 
business the offices collectively did, or what was the extent of their com- 
bined income and funds, it is not possible to say with any accuracy, as in 
those days they did not all court publicity as to the extent of their opera- 
tions or as to their financial position, but we may probably put down the 
total funds at about i40,000,000, and the total premium income at some- 
thing over i4.000.000. — The Insurance Agent (London). 
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WiLUAM M. Cole, for many years president of the Brooklyn Life, 
died on March 6 after a long illness. 

The Union Casualty Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $1,000,000, and has begun business, writing 
health, accident, and practically all form of casualty policies. 

Ernest Edward Clark, secretary of the Bankers Life Association, of 
Des Moines, for the last twenty years, has been elected to succeed the late 
president and founder of that Association, Edward A. Temple. 

After almost endless discussion of the subject, the Board of Estimate 
of New York City has unanimously voted down the proposition to place a 
restriction on the heights of buildings erected in the Metropolis. 

The newly-elected officers of the Insurance Society of New York are: 
President, A. R. Hosford; Vice-Presidents, H. E. Hess, E. U. Crosby, 
T. A. Ralston and A. M. Thorbum; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward R. 
Hardy. 

A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given by the newspaper men of Boston 
on February 22d last to Benjamin F. Brown, the distinguished life instu*- 
ance statistician of that burgh, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary. 

On April 16-17 next the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will hold its mid-year meeting in New York 
City, and on the evening of the 16th the New York Association of Life 
Underwriters will give a dinner in honor of the visitors. 

The civil suits brought by the Mutual Life against ex-President 
Richard A. McCurdy, and other former officers of the Company, have been 
discontinued, and it is understood that about $685,000 in cash was the 
price of the compromise, plus the discontinuance of counterclaims ag- 
gregating about $65,000. 

The New York Fire Insurance Exchange has now passed its tenth 
anniversary, and J. Montgomery Hare, who presided at the first meeting 
of the Exchange, and various other prominent fire underwriters made con- 
gratulatory speeches at the anniversary meeting. Charles Lyman Case, 
U. S. Manager of the London Assurance, was elected to succeed Harold 
Herrick as president. 

According to the Continental Insurance Company's tabulation of the 
causes of 90,867 fires in the last ten years, only 4.86 per cent, were due 
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to incendiarism, and only 8.14 per cent, to lightning, as compared with 
12.38 per cent, caused by carelessness with matches, — that is to say, the 
reckless use of matches caused all but as large a percentage of the fires 
as did incendiarism and lightning combined. 

It was a most fortunate thing for the policyholders of the Washington 
Life — and for the entire life insurance business, for that matter — that New 
York's new Insurance Superintendent should have intervened in the pro- 
ceedings for the placing of the Washington Life's assets in the hands of 
receivers, just as the proposed receivers were to be appointed. The new 
Superintendent is now in full charge of those assets, and that particular 
peril of costly receivership has been averted. 

Under the energetic direction of its new Agency Superintendent, 
Edgar C. Fowler — for many years one of the very best producers on the 
agency staff of the Connecticut General Life — ^the State Mutual Life, of 
Worcester, wrote and placed new business aggregating $1,255,900 in Febru- 
ary, and thereby made a gain of nearly $500,000 as compared with 
February, 1908. Its January record was well above that for January, 
1908, and the promises for increasing monthly gains during the remainder 
of 1909 are excellent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has disposed of the pro- 
ceedings which one J. Willcox Brown and other policyholders hoped to 
bring against the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
with a view to; obtaining an accounting and placing the assets of the Society 
in the hands of a receiver. Judge Hazel of the Federal Circuit Court had 
dismissed the application for permission to bring such proceedings, the 
Federal Court of Appeals reversed his findings, and now the U. S. Supreme 
Court has reversed the judgment of the Federal Court of Appeals, holding 
that no causes for action was set forth in the complaint. 

In behalf of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, General 
Manager Robert Lynn Cox has appointed the following committee to 
study from the executive, actuarial, legal and medical points of view Prof. 
Irving 'Fisher's proposition that the life insurance companies take con- 
certed action and render financial aid in the crusade for the lengthening 
of human life: George E. Tde, president. Home Life; J. R. Clark, 
president. Union Central Life; E. B. Craig, vice-president. Volunteer State 
Life; John K. Gore, actuary. Prudential Ins. Co.; Dr. A. S. Knight, 
medical director. Metropolitan Life; John C. McCall, secretary. New York 
. Life; James McKeen, general solicitor, Mutual Life; F. Sanderson, joint 
general manager, Canada Life; Edgar S. Scott, president, Franklin Life. 
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